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COLLOQUY X. 


CHOSTHWAITE CHURCH.— Pt. KENTIGERN. 

ft 


Though the vale of Keswick owes little of its 

beauty to any work of man, the position of its 

Church is singularly fortunate. It stands alone, # 

about half a mile from the town, ambsomewhat 

farther from the foot of Skiddaw ; and though 

not to 1,1c compared with the beautiful village 

churches of Lincolnshire and s the West of Eng- 
‘ • , * 
* »S^me of th<; oldest and fine sf, yew-trees in tbs country 

stood lonnerly in this churchyard’. The id car cut them dowli, 
thinking the wood might serve to make a pcw T for the singers, 
•.lor which purpose it was found unserviceable, evhen too 
late. One of thwi grew beside the school-house, and was so 
large, that an okf man, more than fifty ye^rs ago, told my 
excellent friend, whose name 1 now write with regret as the 
late Sir George Beaumont, he had seen all the boys, some 
forty in number, ^perched at one time upon its bought® 

n 


VOL. IT. 


H CRUSTHW AIT1\ l Ur^C'H. 

landkthere are few in these northern counties 
whicJi equal it, and none perhaps in any part 
of tlje xi^igdoip which forms a finei^objcct from # 
the surroiftiding country. 

Scarcely a* quarter of a mile distant there 
stood, some few years ago, ? little grovfc of firs, 
the loss pf which is 'one of the many injuries 
that the vale* has suffered sinc^*! became uue 

• t V • «r 

of its inhabitants. They stood by the road 
side just at an elbow of the river Greta, cover- 
ing a«mean and deserted building, whic h had 
formerly been a Quakers' Meeting House, and 
, is *now # converted to the better purpose of a 
National School for girls. It is seldom that 
any common plantation adds a grace to the 
► Jfcountry, though to the ease with which it may 
deform it, §ome of these mountains bear lament- 
able witness ; but these fir trees, planted as they 
• were merely because the nook of ground whero- 
c on they stood between *the road and the river 
\^as notnVorth cultivating,* could not have been 
•n^ore happily placed, by the most judicious 
hand. From whatever side ^you looked over 
the laijdscape they were conspicuous ; in sum- 
mer by their darker hue, in winter by their only 
verdure. Striding about midway between the 
town and the church, they were a spot on 
whioBPthe # eye rested, and many a sketch book 
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will have preserved them as one of the features 
of the vale. f* 

• An injury of the same kind was ^tjfhuritted 
some few years e.arlier, at the upper end of 
Derwentwater, near Lodore. Tlrere was a 
birch grove there ^Hrich covered a small piece 
o£ flat worthless ground, and which had mani- 
festly be^n placed by some o i *e of gentle spirit, 
who feeling how greatly such a grow, in that 
place would embellish one of the loveliest 
scenes in England, prepared for those who 
should come alter him a pleasure which^ he 
could* partake only in anticipation. No stranger* 
who had any real perception of those beauties 
which so many strangers come here to behold, 
ever noticed that grove without an .expression' 
of delight. The trees were in their foil growth, . . 
perhaps of four-score years standing ; the bark 
rent and rugged as that of flic cork tree, at the 
lower part of their tfunks, add Silvery aft aboige.* 
The^ reached to the watfr’s ’edge, in a little 
level bay which is^overspread-with waiter-lilies 
and reeds. FromJJhe lake you saw their light 
and graceful heads between you anddhfi crags : 
on the shore»they formed a grateful and refresh- 
ing shade *in a sultry day, which I have fre-* 


quently enjoyed, for the road lay through them. 
In the whole circuit of Derwentwater there was 


n 


o 
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not alnore beautiful spot than that bay while 
the grave was standing; and I believe no one 
who feinfciinberc- what it was ever passes it now, 
without breathing something like a malediction 
upon those by whose orders it was felled. 

This war more vexatious tlifm the destruction 

€ 

of the fir 'grove, because the pecuniary value pf 
the trees eoultl have been of nofebnsoquence to. 
the absent proprietor, and if lie had known their 
value as they stood, it maybe believed, no con- 
sideration would have induced him to sacrifice 

4 . 

them. 

The Church was built in an age when ‘dura- 
bility was regarded as an important considera- 
tion in such structures. It is a largo, unorna- 
fciented, substantial edifice, with buttresses, 
battlements', and a square tower ; and having 
^stood for centuries, by God’s blessing it may 
stand for'centuries {o come. On a nearer view, 
«y<? u perceive theft it has suffered something by 
the substitution 6f slates for lead upon the roof, 
anf alteration which was made some few years 
ago, when the building undeewent a repair. 
Alice <Se#Romley, heiress of Egremoqt and 
Skipton, who, in the reign of Stephen, or of his 
'successor, married the Lord of AlIeiMale, gave 
it to Fountains Abbey, and is supposed to have 
been the ptyson by whom it was founded and 
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endowed. If was soon afterwards appropriated 
to that monastery, the collation being reserved 
to the Bishops of Carlisle. William --ShtTm Dun- 
can, the husband of this Alice, wjis son to the 
Earl of Murray, an*d brother to David King of 
Scotland ; and tlfcs may perhaps explain why • 
the church was dedicated to the Scotch St. 
Kentiggrn, Wi^iop of Glasgow, {fhcl patron saint 
of that cathedral, a personage now utterly for- 
gotten here, in the parish where, during so 
many generations, his festival used to be cele- 
brated on the 13th of January. Here followeth 
his Itigend, . . it is a better word than history for 
such tales. Hagiologists have related it with- 
out scruple, and during many ages it was 
believed without hesitation. 

The Saint in question was, as the romance 
says of Merlin, son of the Devil, a gentleman 
on his.mother’s side : his Another Thcunetes, or 
Thenis, beyng the # daughter* of .King Lot^ ef 
Ldwthean and Orkenay , (a^per«onage ^ell known 
in the annals of the Round , Table, ^ by Apnh, 
daughter to Udther Pendragon, and half sister 
to King Arthur. A more illust$io*as stock 
could hardly be found in chivalrous genealogy. 
The time? of his birth has bepn fixed in t,lpi 
year 514, and. his nativity, “ admirable for the 
strangeness of it,” says Father Cressy, las been 
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celebrated by many ancient writers. King 
Lot itAeems was at that time a Pagan, and his 
Queep IHtle better, for their daughtfer grew up , 
in idolatry \ she had opportunity, however, of 
hearing frequent sermons,* and, becoming a 
convert, observed -the precepts of Christianity 
as diligently as if she had been baptized. f . 

The young Princess was a pefsbn of singular 
beauty, and more singular devotion. Of all 
that she heard from her religious teacher, 
there Was nothing which so strongly impressed 
her imagination as the maternity of the Blessed 
Virgin ; ..insomuch that, (in the words* ot' the 
legend,) with a presumptuous boldness and a 
womanish temerity, she desired and longed to 
% j^,semble her in this, and even made it the 
object of lief prayers. After awhile she found 
unequivocal symptoms that her desire had been 
accomplished. Hovt, or when, or by ..whom 

* “ MantC'Virgimx integritatem ■Jcciundam vencrando admiraiis 
et f diligent, prirsumptuosid at%':icid ct quadam lementute Jh> imd, 
in cotkceptu ct { partn illi bssimilarf, ct cam imitari desidcrans, <m i- 
duis prccibus Regem at Jorum ct Dominion \ super hoc depnrari 
sorpius cctpfc.* Elapso denmm tempom spat to arc cut a est ilia in 
utcro hahens ; et mcignijicans Pewit, dcsidcrmm suum adimplctum. 
esse simpUciter crc defat. Quod cnim in ed natum cst ^ dc complex u 
IfUmano suscepit , sed ipsa multotics usseruit, ct juramaito con- 
st rinxit, (juod a quo , cel quando , ant quomodo conceperit, in con- 
uientid m% habefat ” — Acta SS. Jan, t. i. p. 81 () 4 
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she had conceived, was what, according to her 
solemn and constant asseveration, she knew not. 
•That it must have been by a» mar., ’'John of 
Tynmouth, whom . Capgrave quotes, has not 
scrupled to affirm ; but he says it- fs folly to 
inquire who ploughed and ‘sowed the land, 
seeing that through God’s blessing oh the in- 
•crease such excellent fruit was^rouglit forth. 
Scandal, however, (for scandal there tv as even 
in the days of the Saints,) fixed upon Eugenius 
III., King of the Scot$, for the father. But 
even scandal did not impeach* the sincerity of 
her declarations, which was proved beyond alF 
doubt by the miracles that ensued. 

There was a severe law among the Piets, 
that any damsel who was convicted of commit- 
ting folly in her father’s house, should be thrown 
from the summit of Duiyxddcr, one of the # 
highest* mountains in that country, and that the 
seducer should lose*his head. *To*that sumnjif 
Tha^netes was carried, jfrotfssting her inno^ 

• • • % 

* It is however impetfehed by the polemical ami Jesuitical 
♦historian F. Alford, alia# (Jriflith, who, when he say# of Euge- 
nius, that pater passim credit ur, jdds, Notus ctidm fn-mhianwi 
gemus, ijiuf mtignis nominibus sun erhnina soicnt dcaJbarc. 
Qmcffutd sit, e nit genii sanctitatem Deus ipidto miraculo illus ■* 
t rav'd, ct rosas inter spinas nasvi posse ostendit. Nec de 
parents altero mulfum curandum — Annales Ecclesii#^ Angio- 
Saxoniro, t. ii.Jp. ^>0. 
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cence, and with prayers and tears, lifting up 
her hands to heaven for deliverance. Her pro- 
testatidhSv were in vain; not so her p'rayers : for, 
by miraculous interposition, when she was 
thrown over the precipice, she descended upon 
the wings of the “wind, like*the Tuscan Virgin 
Clusia, or Pysche, in the most beautiful pf 
classic fables,* w'td alighted unhfaft, haying nei- 
ther experienced fear nor danger in the descent. 
Your true Pagan in ecclesiastical Romance 
cares *as little for miracles as Pantaloon in a 
Pantomime. King Lot and his people agreed 
•that she* had been saved from death by Chris- 
tian enchantments ; and at the command of this 
relentless father she was taken out several miles 
Niosea, put into a leathern coracle, and set adrift. 
But the winds and waves were more merciful 
than man: He who rules them was her pro- 
tector ; iei shorter time than the passage could 
i'jq.ve be'en p$rfoftn6d by'aiiy art of. navigation, 
she camp to land a\, a place called ColJepros 
oriCulros** and tiierc, without human help, she 
brought forth a son. 

* I*. Alford (T. ii. p. places this upon the Firth of 
Forth : “ hie habm* Kentigcrni Hata/cw locum, t ad Bodotria • 
ksluarium, quod Lerudoniam a Fij'A divid'd. Ibi Colenros olim , 
ubi forte runic Coldingham: quem locum. Brda Coludi urbem, 

Ptoloimcas Colaneam, vocavit in Laudonue regime.” 
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A remarkable personage was at that tirfte 
dwelling in a monastery at Collenros, Servan 
was his nanfe : his mother Alpia.was daughter 
to a king of Arabia, and Obeth his father was 
king of the land of Canaan. This holy Philistine 
was a k?aint of approved prowess and great 
gopd nature ; had slain a dragon in single com- 
bat, turned wafcfc into wine, ani«*rnc£, when a 
hospitable poor man killed his only. pig to 
entertain him and his religious companions, he 
supt upon the pork, and restored the pig to life 
next. morning ; a palingeuesia this which the 
elerna? and unfortunate boar Serimncr.under- . 
goes every day in Valhalla, and which the 
Saints of St. Servan’s age, particularly the 
Scotch, British and Irish Saints, frequently 
exhibited to the great profit and edification of 
their hosts. At the hour when Thumetes was 
driven tyt shore, and safety delivered on the ' 
beach, this ljoly personage heard Jhc Sbng o£, 
angels rejoicing in the air, jnd •therel)?' under- 
stood what had happened. Sf* he hastened ^o* 

the sea-side, and# finding there the mother and 
. . D • * 

the new-born babe, saluted the infaift with 
these words > “ blessed art thou, my beloved, 
who comest in the name of the Lord !” With- , 
out delay he took them home to his convent, 
and baptized them both, naming the. boy*tCien- 
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tiern, which is, being interpreted, Chief Lord, 
and which, by a slight alteration, has become 
Keatigern. <But because the child as he grew 
up excelled his fellow-scholars in learning, 
docility' and all good qualities, St. Servan 
used to call him Mungtf, being a term of 
endearrfient in what was then the language of 
that counfcryTHaid by this nasjie he was after- 
wards more frequently invoked than by that 
which he received in baptism. 

In'the age to which this legend relates, and 
in that also in which it was written, monasteries 
were the only schools. The other boys, seeing 
that Kentigern was a favourite, hated him for 
that reason, and endeavoured by many malicious 
“■tricks to bring him into disgrace. St. Servan 
had a tame robin, who used to feed from his 
hand, perch upon his head or shoulder while 
he was* 1 reading or praying, and flatter its 
dyings ‘and <sin£f af> if bearing pari in his devo- 
tions. .The youngV/illains one day twisted its 
haadoff,«and accused Kentigern of having killed 
it. To prove his innocence, lie made a cross 
upon tfife head and put it on again, and the bird 
was nothing the worse for what it had under- 
.gone. It was a rule in the monastery that 
every boy should take his turn' for a week to 
attend the* jfires at night before they retired to 
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rest, lest the no’cturnal service should at arty 
time be left unperformed for want of light. 
Cftie night in'Kentigern’s week, after he had as 
usual duly performed this duty, the envious 
boys put out all the fires. At the proper hour 
he awoke*, and perceiving what* had been done, 
gathered a hazel bough, breathed upon it, set it 
on tire, aijd th&Mit the candle^** pne more 
attempt was matte to briijg shame upon him. 
The cook of the convent died and was buried ; 
and the day after the burial the malitious 
scholars so far prevailed upon St. .Servan that 
he ordered Kentigern upon his obedience to • 
raise him from the dead ; which, as so discrete 
a person consented to require it, seems to have 
been thought not an unreasonable exercise for 
one who was preparing to graduate as a Saint. 
The obedient cook came out of his grave at the 
call, and.edified all the content by an account * 
of what he h^d seen in the othe* wqrld. • 
Kentigern, however, wli£ was now* grown 
up, thought it time to depart from a plaqe wherp * 
his presence excitecf so many evil feelings ; and 
knowing by revelation that this intention was 
conformable to the will of "Providence, he stole 
away. The way which lie took brought him 
to the river Mallena ; a high tide had caused 
the stream to overflow, so that it would* have 
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been impassable, if that same Power who 
opened a way through the Red Sea for the 
Children of Jsrael had not madb the waters 
retire to the right and left, and leave a dry 
path for him. Presently afterwards he crost 
a littlp salt-water inlet fey a bridge ; but no 
sooner was he over, "than the waters flowe4 in 
in such abimdance as to deffti'oy thjit passage 
for evermore, and the Mallena was forced out 
of its own channel into that of the Ledon. , Just, 
as th'is change was effected St. Servan reached 
the bank in pursuit of the fugitive, and seeing 
' him on the opposite side, he cried oul, “ Oh 
my child, light of mine eyes, and staff of my old 
age, why hast thou forsaken me ! Remember 
•* how I took thee, even from thy mother’s womb, 
and cherished thee, and instructed thee, till this 
day! Forsake not thou my grey hairs!” The 
young Saint wept'at his words, and tyiswered, 
My*Fatli£r, tiiovi sees't that wh^t I have done 
is Godli will, «>wh\ch we cannot change, but 
*i»ust of* necessity obey.” St. Servan tlien be- 
sought him to open a way again through the 

* * r 

water** ‘by his prayers, “ that I may come to 
thee,” he said, “ andf become a sun instead of a 
. father, a disciple instead of a master, and attend 
upon thee as thy companion till ‘the end of my 
life.” 1 Buf # Kentigern with many tears made 
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answer, “ Return, I beseech thee, O nay Father! 
instruct thy scholars by precept and example, 
apd correct fttem by discipline. Jle by wfipm 
good actions are rewarded will requite thee for 
all the benefits which* thou hast conferred upon 
me. Thou hast fought the good fight, and hast 
cojppleated thy course. T must go whither he 
hath sentjne wtifr hath set me aijs^t fpr his ser- 
vice from my mother’s wogTb.” So they mutu- 
ally gave each other a blessing, and parted for 
ever in this world. . .They who can enter* into 
the spirit of monastic romance, will feel that 
this sifuation is beautifully conceived. 

The man of God proceeding on his appointed 
way, took up his abode at Glasgow, and there 
obtained such reputation for his learning and 
holiness of life, that in the twenty-fifth year of 
his age, upon the appointment of the king and 
clergy o£ Cumbria, he was Consecrated to the 
episcopal office by an Irish •Bishop, actS>rdinj^, 
to the usage of the British *nd»Scott'i.sf) Chris- 
tians in those days. Ilis» diocese included tl\p * 
whole Cumbrian kingdom, which extended 
from the Roman Wall to the Firth of* Forth, 
and from sea«to sea ; and *his cathedral was in 
the city of Glasgow. Applying himself forth- 
with to his episcopal duties, we are told that 
he converted the unbaptized, brought* back 
heretics and relapsed heatheifs to Jlie faith, de- 
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stToyed idols, built churches, and determined 
the boundaries of parishes, performing his visi- 
tations not o/i horseback, but afoot, after the 
manner of the apostles. His manner of life mean- 
time was of the most hdgi-heroieal austerity. 
He wore a most*rough cilice next his skin, and 
over it «. garment of goat-skins, with a clpse 
hood or cpwi*ja white alb, a spile. His 
crozicr .was neither .finely wrought, nor orna- 
mented with gold and jewels; a plain staff like 
a shepherd’s crook contented him, and he had 
ever a manual in his hand, ready for his office. 
* He slept always in a stone which was hollowed 
like a coffin, and with a stone for his pillow ; 
and rising from a short sleep, used to immerse 
himself to the neck in cold water while he 
chanted the whole psalter. Throughout his 
whole life he abstained from meat and fermented 
' liquor ; « and it wds only every third or fourth 
^Jay tlffit hq brake his Vast, taking bread and 
milk, or' butter? o^ cheese. During Lent he 
"vqithdrew from »all human society into the wil- 
derness, and either lived upoikwild roots, or by 
divine* Assistance fasted the whole forty days. 
On Good Friday he' past the night and day in 
frequent genuflections, scourging his bare body; 
and on Easter Eve, till the very hour of the 
ResuAectipn, he remained hidden in a sepul- 
chre, except »durihg the celebration of divine 
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service, and employed the whole time in the 
supererogatory good work of flagellating himself. 

Such moifastic virtues were qf course # re- 
warded with an abundant display of monastic 
miracles. Sometimes while he was officiating, 
a snow v?hite dove, ^diose bill .shone like bur- 
nisjied gold, was seen to Settle upon Ids head. 
Frequently that Aead was veiledjii tlie bright- 
ness of a cloud of glory, ^ and sometiipes his 
whole body was so glorified that it appeared 
like a pillar of fire, the effulgence whereof 
blinded the beholders. At other times when 
he wa# performing mass, the odour of hi$ liviftg , 
sanctity was diffused through the church, heal- 
ing various diseases, and filling all who were 
present with ineffable delight. During a season' 
of scarcity he gave away the whole of his seed- 
corn to the poor, and sowed his fields with sand, 
nothing ^doubting but that God would # provide " 
a harvest ; and in answer to his fiaith it proved a 
most luxuriant crop of thejrfinc^t wh'eat. The 
betted to eschew idleness he # worked in the* 
fields himself, ^ntf not having oxen for the 
plough, he called 'stags from the foresj, vvho 
came in obecUcnce, and bbwed their necks to 
the yoke. .After the day’s work was done they 
returned to their lair, and came again duly when 
their services were wanted. A wolf one day 
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tobk the liberty of eating one of the team. 
When St. Kentigern heard of this misdeed, he 
stretched out, his hand towards tlfe forest, and 
commanded the culprit to appear before him 
forthwith, and make satisfaction for his offence. 
The wolf immediately oame running, and 
howling* piteously id fear. The Saint, how- 
ever, more m^cpiful than Isgrirh 'expected, only 
condemned him to , take the stag’s place in 
the team, and perform his share of work for 
that "season : according the wolf was yoked 
with the remaining stags, and having ploughed 
- nide good acres (Scotch measure) was dis- 
charged. 

This silly legend occurs more than once in 
the Acts of the Saints, but here in the life of 
St. Kentigern it may be forgiven, for the sake 
of a beautiful passage which accompanies it. 

’ Many persons coming to witness and, admire 
^he extraordinary .sight "of a wolf_ yoked with 
stags and drawing ? plough, the Saint said unto 
*tl\jem, “.Men apd brethren, why marvel ye? 
Before man became disobedient to his Maker, 
not* animals alone, but even the elements them- 
selves obeyed him. ' Now, alas, because of his 
prevarication* all things are changed* The lion 
rends him, the wolf devours, the .serpent bites; 
water * drowns, fire burns, air infects, earth 
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itself, as if it were made iron, oftentiriies 
destroys him by famine ; and as the height and 
consummation of all evil, man pot only rpges 
against man, but, by committing sin, becomes 
his own worst enemy. But inasmuch *as many 
holy mefa are found* perfect before the Lord in 
innocence, and pure obedience, in holiness, in 
the love of God** in faith and in justice, they as 
it were recover the ancient right of, natural 
dominion, having authority over creatures, and 
elements, and diseases and death.’" * 

It happened once that*St. Kentigern, having 
distributed in alms the whole of his stoses, was • 
in want of provisions for his own monastery, 
and applied for assistance to Morken, or Mark, 
the king of that petty kingdom. This personage 
appears not to have been the same* sovereign 
by whom the Saint was invited to his episcopal 
office ; for supposing that if the Bishop could 
work miracles he had^nb occasion foj anyffiumap 
succour, and jesting irreverently upon that sup- 
position, he bade him cast hi% cares upon the* 
Lord and look t<j him for support : for thus he 
ftxhorted others to*do, and it became lifts now 
to put his ojvn lessons ih practice. “ Thou 
fearest God,” said the profane Frince, “ and 
keepest his commandments, yet thou art desti- 
tute of all good things, and even ^in w&nt of 
vor.. ir. 
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necessary food ; whereas I, . . who neither seek 
the kingdom of God nor his righteousness, . . I 
am in prosperity and plenty. Thy* faith there- 
fore is plainly fallacious, and that which tfiou 
preachest is proved to be false.” Kentigern 
reasoned with him, but to n# effect, and* Morken 
broke off the conversation by pointing to his 
granaries, and^telling him indrfockery he was 
welcome to all that tljey contained, provided he 
could remove it to his own dwelling-place by faith 
alone* 1 , without human assistance. The Saint 
took him at his word, and lifting up his hands, 
• called upon the Lord in prayer. Behold, the 
Clyde, which was then flowing quietly beside 
them, rose suddenly and overflowed its banks, 
spread round the granaries, floated them from 
their foundations, bore them down the stream, 
and deposited them at the Saint's abode at 
Mollingdenar, the granaries being nothing the 
^orse for tlje removal, and not a grain of the 
corn w$t. It rsus* have been a grand sight to 
'have seen then* shoot.the falls ! * 

So far was this great miracle from producing 
any g<5od effect upon the* incorrigible King 
Morken, that it only* made the Saint an object 
of his hatred*, and one day he kicked him with 
such viok nee tjhat the blow brought him to the 
groun'd. Saints were not persons to be injured 
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with impunity ; the offending foot swelled, and 
the tumour became so painful, that in no long 
tjme it produced death. Kentigern found* his 
own life in danger from the kinsmen of the 
deceased, and withdrawing from Cumbria, tra- 
velled toward Menavia, where St. David was 
th$n flourishing in the full’ blossom of holiness. 
Oil the ,way converted many Pagans at 
Caer Leon, and built a church there ; . . whether 
Chester, or Caer Leon upon the Usk, be meant, 
has not been determined, both places lying in 
his way. After he had sojourned some time 
with Phe great Saint of Wales, Catfrwallon, 
King of that country, gave him ground whereon 
to erect a monastery, at a place called Elgy, or 
Elwy, where he established an episcopal see, 
and raised such a community as nevbr existed 
but in the golden days of monachism. lie had 
nine hundred and sixty-five bretlireh there 
under his absolute authority;* tllree .hundred o§ 
these'- were uneducated m«A, whose office it 

was to till the lands and tesid the cattle 
» * 

belonging to the aonvent ; three hundred more 
o*f the $ame description were employed withirf 
the building • in preparing food and other 
domestic concerns ; the remaining three hun- 
dred and sixty-five were literates, whose busi- 
ness it was to perform divine service. *They 

c2 
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were divided into companies or watches ; when 
one set had finished their service, another was 
ready immediately to begin, so thht an ever- 
lasting coarse of prayer and thanksgiving was 
kept up* without intermission night and day. 
Laus peypetaa this everlasting service is called, 
and the' perfection of monastic life, as far <rs 
relates to worship, cau be can^etl no farther* 
Here it happened one night that, having, 
according to his custom, recited the whole 
psalter while up to his neck in cold water, he 
felt thoroughly chilled, and requested a favourite 
disciple: to bring him some fire. The* youth 
ran to the hearth, and not finding a chafing 
dish, nor any thing to answer the same purpose, 
at hand, took the hot coals in the skirts of his 
habit, and* carried them safely to his master by 
virtue of faith. This was the disciple who 
succeeded him in' that sec*, and left q his own 
jiame*of Sf. Asaph. Dyring hig abode here 
Kentigern saw the soul of St. David escorted 
by a multitude of angels to the gate of Paradise, 
at which our Saviour himself met and welcomed 
him!-*’ ‘ , 

Kentigern went seven times «from Elwy to 
"Rome, where his consecration was confirmed 
by Pope Gregory, the spiritual* Apostle of the 
Angfo-Sa\ons ; that pontiff, it is added, acknow- 
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ledging that Kentigern had been called to the 
episcopal office by the Providence of God, but 
nevertheless being* hardly persuaded to supply 
the informalities of the ceremony. At length 
Redcrech, a new king of Cumbria, who had 
been baptized in Ireland by the discipleg of St. 
Patrick, and who hoped,’ by restoring Chris- 
tiahity in, his kiifgdom, to remove the famine 
and other calamities with which it had been 
visited because of the apostasy of the people, 
invited him back to Glasgow. Accordingly 
the Saint returned, leaving St. Asaph to suc- 
ceed llim in Wales, and taking with him s’ix 
hundred and sixty of his monks. King Rede- 
rech came out to meet him, with a great mul- 
titude of people, and with more in company 
than either he or the people were ’aware of. 
Kentigern, however, knew who were present, 
and having given his blessing to the l»ing and 
his countrynysn, he raised his vtiice, and*in tho 
name of the Lord commanded* all th&pe who 
enviect the salvation of mien, and resisted GotVs 


* “ Sanctus verb Papa Ilium rirum Del el Spin, lies Sancfi 
gratid plenum intylligens, consccrationcm ejus , quam a Deo , 
noverat provenijse, eonfirmavlt : ipsoque multotics petcnle , et vix 
impetrante , qua* deerant cmisecrntioni ejus , supplens , in opus 
ministeni d Spiritu Sancto illi injuncti destifiavit.” — Acta SS. 
Jan. t. i. p. 819. 
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word, to depart forthwith, that they might be 
no hindrance to them who should believe. In- 
continently, ki the sight of all, an innumerable 
multitude of wicked Spirits, horrible to behold 
both for their stature and ‘shape, fled away from 
the company. The Saiwt failed not to take 
advantage of the awewhich this miracle excited, 
telling tho people they had nqW with jtheir owji 
eyes seen what the Spirits were by whom they 
were seduced to adore dumb Idols, or the 
senseless Elements, which were creatures ap- 
pointed by God for their use and service. 
\tfoden himself, he said, had been but a' mortal 
man, whose body was reduced to dust, and 
whose soul was now lying in Hell fire, there to 
be tormented for ever. He then proceeded to 
instruct the willing and believing multitude, 
and while he was preaching, the ground whereon 
he stood marvellously elevated itself ujfder him, 
and formed a high hillock in the midst of a 
plain field called Holdelin, J 

.) All things now succeeded to his heart's con- 
tent. The people believed^ «thc earth yielded 
its fruits, the kingdom prospered ; the, Queen, 
who had long been barren, brought forth a son, 
by virtue of his prayers, and that^on lived to 
excel all his predecessors in holiness and in 
temporal prosperity. St. Kentigern converted 
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the Piets of Galloway, and the country’ of 
Albania, and sent missionaries to the Orkneys, 
Norway, ancl Iceland. Wherever he went* the 
blind received sight,, and the dumb spake, and 
the ears of the deaf were opened ; the lame 
recovered the use o$ their limbs, and tlje para- 
lytic their strength ; lepers were healed, and 
devils vnere ch^J; out. There was* healing in 
the crumbs which fell from his hand, and in the 
drops from his cup, and in the touch of his gar- 
ments ; yea, the sick who came withifi the 
shadow of his body were restored to health. 
Rain *and hail and snow, (not to mention a* 
Scotch mist,) however heavily they were falling 
all around, never touched him, or any part of 
his apparel, feeling as strong a power of repul- 
sion in his sanctity, as in the curse of Keliama, 
and that power even acted as an umbrella for 
all his disciples who accompanied hin*. 

Austere tyid perfect as fSt* KeptigeTn was, 

he ^as indulgent to hunllin frailty.'. Queen 

Langueth, the wife of Rederech, was unfaithful 

to her husband’sdjed, and in the blindness of her 
• * • * 
adulterous passion, gave her paramoitr *a riitg 

which the King had entrusted to her keeping, 

and which* he was indiscreet enough to wear 

publicly. Rederech, being informed of this, 

took the noble out huntiner. and retired, with 
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him apart after the heat of the chase, to the 
banks of the Clyde, where the adulterer, unsus- 
picious of danger, fell asleep in the shad§. 
The King then saw the fatal ring upon his 
finger, ahd upon this full proof of guilt, hardly 
could refrain from killing <iim upon the spot. 
He contented himself, however, for the present, 
with drawing the ring gently pfi', threw it into 
the river, and on his return to the palace called 
sternly upon the Queen to produce it. She 
sent i’or it secretly with all speed to her para- 
mour ; and when it was not forthcoming, all 
' that the 1 intercession of the nobles could obtain 
for her was only a respite of three days before 
she should be put to death. The miserable 
Queen, who saw that there was no other hope 
of deliverance, dispatched a trusty messenger 
to Kentigcrn, confessing her guilt, and entreat- 
ing hint to provide a way for her «. escape. 
There was .no bcPasion for this messenger to 
^deliver Ins errarid ; \t had already been revealed 
to. the Saint, and that holy man bade him 
go to the Clyde, throw a hook? and line in the 
Water,* and bring him the first fish which he 
should catch. A salmon was presently taken, 
from whose inside he took the ring, ’and sent it 
to the poor penitent adulteress, *who produced 
it to the King triumphantly, as a miraculous 
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proof of her innocence. Astonished at such’ a 
miracle, Rederech denounced the severest ven- 
geance upon’the unfortunate informers, and, on 
* his knees intreated the Queen’s pardon. Lan- 
gueth kept her own sfecret with due prudence ; 
but she Had grace enough to desire that no one 
might suffer on her accoun't, and to make it the 
coflditioi^ of h£r* forgiving the king, that he 
should forgive her accusers- The sin-score was 
settled with St. Kentigern in the regular way, 
and from that time she amended her life. • 

Th.e Saints of that age (which was the golden 
age of Saints) were upon as friendly terms with . 
each other as the emperors and kings of this. 
St. Columba came from Iona with a great 
retinue of disciples to visit St. Kentigern, and. 
St. Kentigern with such another suitu went out 
to receive him. Each divided his train into 
three companies, according to age ; th» juniors 
led the way, .those of mature ^ 7 ear^ followed, 
and g^ey-haired venerable men closed the pro- 
cession. St. Kentigern ’a company chanted gs 
they went “In ihe ways of the Lord great is 
the glo^y °f the I^ord,” and “ The way* of the 
righteous is »made straight:” St. Columba’s, 
“ The Saints shall go on from virtue to virtue ; 
their God shall be seen in Sion,; Hallelujah !” 
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Before they met* Columba declared to his 
companions that he saw a fiery column descend 
upon Kentigprn’s head, and condense thereon 
in the form of a crown of gold. They embraced 
and kissed each other ; and when they parted 
they exchanged their pastoral stave's. That 
which Columba gave was long preserved 8$ a 
relic in the Church of St. Wtffred at JRiponl 
St. Kentigern performed a good-natured 
miracle at this meeting. Some of St. Colum- 
baVattendants could not resist their old pro- 
pensity for sheep-stealing, when a favourable 
opportunity occurred for indulging it* in the 
Lowlands. They beat Kentigern’s shepherd, 
and carried oft’ a ram ; but no sooner had they 
’cut off the ram’s head, in hungry anticipation, 
no doubt,„of the broth and the burnt wool, than 
it was converted into stone ; and what was 
more terrible, stuck to the hands of, the man 
who held it, so» tliat he* could by no means rid 
himself* of the pcrtentous appendage. ,• The 
headles§ body, ran hack to the flock/ doing 
apparently as well without & head, as many ' 
peVsQjte appear to do with ah empty one. This 
poor body had reasfln to complaist of the catas- 

* The place of their meeting is fixed hy Hector Boot ins at 
Dunkeld. • 
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trophe ; for upon the confession of the thieves 
and the contrition which they professed, St. 
Kentigern n<3t only relieved the .one offender 
from the stone head, (which, says the legend, 
is preserved to this day, in the same place, a 
proof of 'the miracle^) but presented the party 
with the living, though headless carcass. Two 
otlfer notable miracles he performed iij his latter 
days. He made a cross of sea-sand without 
the admixture of any other material ; it was 
compact, solid and durable, and many persons 
who came to visit it in devotion, were healed 
of indhy diseases by its virtue. And he 
erected a mill upon the Clyde which would 
neither work on a Sunday, nor grind any stolen 
corn. 

The Saint lived and flourished in miracles 
till he attained the prodigious age of an hundred 
and eighty five. The Bdllandists candidly 
admit that tjjere maybe reasoti to # doubt this 
part of his history, and Bather Crcssy, the 
Camelf-gulper, (following, as usual, Ijis guide ' 
Father Alford,) lopt off the hundred, in con- 
formity 4 he says, fo the true computation* of 
Bishop Ushhsr. Yet metfiinks this longevity 
might be admitted without hesitation by all 
who believe the beginning of the t legend, or the 
end, or any of the intermediate adventures. 
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And indeed the close of the legend requires 
that it should be admitted, for it states that, in 
consequence of the extreme relaxation produced 
by this extreme old age, it was necessary to 
support- his under jaw With a chin-stay. At 
length he perceived that tfie hour of h*is depar- 
ture was nigh, and culled together his discipjes 
to give tfyem his last benediction. # .But the 
death of St. Kcntigern was to be not less por- 
tentous in all its circumstance than his birth. 
One? of the disciples, in the name of all his 
brethren, interrupted'the valediction, and said, 
“•Father and master, we know that it* is thy 
desire to be dissolved, and to be with Christ ; 
nevertheless, we beseech thee, have mercy 
upon us who arc thy children in the Lord ! 
When at, any time we have through human 
frailty erred and gone astray, we have confessed 
our fault in thy siglft, and endeavoured amend 
it according t<* tky directions. Ask therefore 
now for* us of. then Lord, that we may be per- 
mitted tp leave* this vale of tears with th^e, aud 
enter with thee into his joy ;*for of a truth we 

believd'that whatsoever tlftm shalt ask, this 

« 

Lord will grant. And it seemeth to us not fit- 
ting that a prelate without his clergy, a pastor 
without any of his flock, a father without his 
chtldfen, should enter into the joy of his Lord." 
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This proof of their affection moved the de- 
parting Saint, and collecting breath as he could, 
he replied, “The will of God be d„one with you 
and with me, and let Him dispose of us as to 
Him seems best.” This was all that, he ex- 
pressed in words, buf inwardly and in spirit he 
prayed that their desire* might be granted. 
Bdhold ijn Angdfc appeared, and sakl, “ Kenti- 
gern, elect and beloved of God, rejoice thou and 
be glad, for the desire of thy heart is heard, 
and it shall be done to thy disciples according 
to thy prayer. To-morVow ye shall go out 
from the body of this death into everlasting life, , 
and the Lord will be with you, and ye with 
him, for evermore. And forasmuch as thine 
whole life in this world hath been a continued 
martyrdom, it hath pleased the Lord that thou 
shouldst have a gentler dissolution than other 
men. Qive order therefore that a w^rm bath * 
be made ready to-morfow, and* go thou»into it; 
and there, without pain, th*u fjralt render up 
thy spirit into the hand^ of the; Lord jn peace. * 
Let thy brethren enter afterwards, and they 
'also, being delivered from the bonds of de£tb, 
shall ascend* with thee. In the splendour of 
holiness, t$ the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Accordingly, so it was done. ^ The bath was 
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made ready, and the Saint being placed in it, 
lifted up his hands and eyes to heaven, then 
bo^ed his head, and fell asleep In the Lord. 
As soon as his body was removed, one of the 
brethren entered to take his ^plac|, and expired 
there in like manner; a®d thus one* afte^t^p 
other, ail in turn weftt into the bath, before |he 
water wag cold, and died ; apd all' in 
company with their, spirittt&l father ascended 
to the celestial abodes. 

When our Kaleodar was purged at the 
Reformation, directions were given that respect 
. should be had to Saints of the bloofiroyal. 
This must have been the chief reason why St. 
Kentigern’s name was inserted (though not 
indeed in red letters) in the Kalendar, prefixed 
to that liturgy which gave occasion for the 
Scotch covenant, and fired the train of rebellion 
that had been laid through both kingdoms. 
Perhaps anpther motive was, thaj as his other 
name Mungo had* become not uncommon in 
‘Scotland^ his memory, owing to that circum- 
stance, might still have been popular. Yet we 
may reasonably wonder that &ny motives should 
have prevailed for "its insertion,* seeing how 
entirely fabulous the legend is in alk its parts. 
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THE REFORMATION. — DISSENTERS’ 
METHODISTS. 


I was walking alone in Howray, looking upon 
the Church and upon Skiddaw behind it, which 
was then in all the glory of a midsummer sun- 
set. Sir Thomas approached, and Said his 
hand upon my shoulder ; I started, not at his 
appearance, (for I had seen him coming,) but 
because I felt the touch. What, said he, with' 
a smile, did you suppose that I could.not make 
myself sensible to tact as well as sight, and 
assume corporeality as easify as form J... But 
tell me, where were jrofir thoughts when* I re- 
called them ? 

* MONTESINOS. 

Where I shall ^ on be myself* Sir Thomas, . . 
■fldth those that ai^ departed. The weight* of 
time and of eternity was dn my spirit. I was 
contemplating that Church and yonder Moun- 
tain. Seven centuries have gone by since the 
Church was founded, and there SkiddaW Has 
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stood since the foundation of the hills was 
laid. My years will be presently like a tale 
that is told. These will remain^ the one un- 
changeable, the other I trust never to f be 
changed in its destinatisn and uses, whatever 
renovations the structure may require! 

*, Silt THOMAS MORE. 

Is there any thing mournful «in that thought 
to a religious mind ? v 

MONTESINOS. 

The thought is solemn rather than mournful. 
It is only our mortal duration that we measure 
by visible and mensurable objects ; and there 
is nothing mournful in the contemplation for 
one who knows that the Creator made him to 
'be the image of his own eternity, and vvho feels 
that in thp desire for immortality he has sure 
proof of his capacity for it. ..I had been also 
thinking of the change in human institutions ; 
a thought natt^rajly connected with any per- 
manent .monuipents whether of art or nature. 
The shadows glide over that mountain, and 
the clouds collect there, arid t^hc sun glorifies it, ‘ 
^s'they. did when the Drufds performed thek 
rites within yonder 'circle of stores, when the 
Romans and Romanized Britons ejected altars 
to Jupiter and Belatucadrus, .and when the 
Danas offered up victims to Thor and Woden. 
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The Church, too, has undergone its changes. 
The Rood-loft has disappeared, . . not a bell rings 
on St. Kenti*gern’s Day, . . and not- a trace of. the 
Saint remains in his own parish. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Do you hold that jjart of the change fpr good 
oiyfor evil? * 

* _ * ** MONTESINOS. . 

* Y 

Touching the Rood-loft, I know not that the 
Calvaries in Catholic countries lead to any 
superstition at this time. Formerly there were 
foul abuses connected with such representations, 
and itVas the detection of some sucH'that in- 
duced Elizabeth reluctantly to give up her 
intention of having the Crucifix retained in our 
Churches, as it is in the Lutheran. Upon that 
point, I confess, I should have held rather with 
the Queen than with Archbishop Parker. But 
for the §aint, it was quite necessary that the 
Romish Demy-gods should be'seftt packing after 
their |Ieathen predecessors, *the legeudis .of the 
one being every whit as fa-bulousjes those of the 
other. Yet I wish it had been deemed advis- 

£?ble to have winnowed the Kalendar, aha* left 

• * 

in it every name which is entitled to respect 
and gratitude. 

STR THOMAS MORE. . 

And why might not this have been done ? 
vql. ii. / n 
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MONTESINOS. 

Because the whole system of Romish hagi- 
ology is inseparably connected wifh fraud and 
falsehood. I abhor it the more for what we 
have lost in consequence 'of its audacious and 
impious profligacy. Festivals, when duly 
observed, attach men to the civil and religious 
institutions of their country ; i { \% an eyl, thefe- 
fore, when they fall into disuse. For the same 
reason the loss of local observances is to be re- 
gretted : . . who is there that does not remember 
their effect upon himself in early life ? St. Ken- 
tigern could not have been allowed to retain his 
honours, for there is no compromising with a 
system of impudent and villainous imposture. 
But I wish the name of some holy man,. whether 
canonized' or not, whose history would bear in- 
quiry, and whose example might serve for edi- 
fication* had been substituted in his stead. 

« l>IR r THOMAS MORE. . 

Why* not ybur 'more fortunate St, Herbert, 

who has left his name to the island which he 

« 

inhabited ? 

MONTESINOS. 

, * 

He, too, had his yearly festival here in 
Romish times : on the 1 3th of Apitil the Vicar 
of Crosthwaite used to perform mass in his 
chapel on the island, to the joint honour of the 
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Hermit and St. Cothbert, for they had been 
friends whi^e they lived, and after death their 
memories were not divided. Forty days’ indul- 
gence was granted to every one who devoutly 
attended- What a happy holy day must that 
have been for all thbse vales ; and how joyous 
oh a fine spring day must the lake liave ap- 
peared nvith bo<vts and banners from'every cha- 
pelry, . . and how must the* chapel have adorned 
that little isle, giving a human and religious 
character to the solitud,e ! Its ruins are still 
there, in such a state of total dilapidation that 
they only make the island, mere wilderness as ’ 
it has now become, more melancholy. But St. 
Herbert, I think, could not hold a place in a 
reformed kalendar ; the little that is related of 
him belongs to a legend grievously disfigured 
with fiction. Nor indeed dcj I think that merely > 
to have been a hermit should entitle anyone to 
respectful commemoration. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Hermits, as well a^ M<5nks, Montesiflos, have 
been useful in thdir day. Your state of society 
is not the better because it provides no place's 
of religious retirement for those who desire and 
need it. * 

MONTES! VOS. 

Certainlv not. I consider the dissolution of 
d 2 
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the Religious Houses as the greatest evil that 
accompanied the Reformation. 

* 'SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Take from such communities their irrevocable 

vows, their onerous laws, their ascetic prac- 

» 

tices ; oast away their myishology, and with it 
the frauds and follies connected therewith, and 
how beneficial would they t^en be«-found !. 
What opportunities would they afford to litera- 
ture, what aid to devotion, what refuge to 
affliction, what consolation to humanity ! 

MOXTESINOS. 

' And what relief to society, which, as it 
becomes more crowded in all its walks, and as 
education and intelligence are more and more 
diffused, must in every succeeding generation 
feel more firessingly the want of such institu- 
, tions ! Considering the condition of single 
women Jh the middfe classes, it is not speaking 
too strongly to assfcrt, that, the establishment of 
4 protestant nunflerids, upon a wise plai\‘ and 
liberal scale, wft.uld be*the greatest benefit that 
could possibly be conferred tipon these king- 
doms? ‘The name, indeed, is deservedly ob- 
noxious ; for nunneries, such as 'they exist in 
Roman-Catholic countries, and such as at this 
time are being re-established iA this, are con- 
nected with the worst corruptions of popery. 
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being at once nurseries of superstition an'd of 
misery. In their least objectionable point of 
view they slrve as Bedlams, witlnthis difference, 
that they are not intended for the cure, but for 
the promotion of religious madness. * But they 
serve, also, as Penitentiaries, in which ^bigoted, 
<*r hard-hearted and ambitious parents con- 
demn their daughters to imprisonment for life. 
This dreadful abuse is ^o notorious, that such 
institutions would not be tolerated even in 
superstitious countries, unless some weighty 
advantages were found* in them, whereof the 
gr^h? body of the people arc sensible. And 
how easily might those advantages be obtained 
in communities founded upon the principles of 
our own Church, and liable to no such evils ! 

Silt THOMAS MORE. 

The Reformation itself has rendered them 
more necessary, by relieving the clargy from 
their obligation to q single lift?. 

montesinos. • 

Sir Thomas, I can account .for an# thing in 

• * 

your controversial writings, except for the sort 
of temper whiclf manifests itself whenever you 
touch upon that point. 

« SIR THOMAS MORE. 

O Montesinos ! what errors .are there which 
may not be explained by the frailty dnd the 
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sinfulness of poor human nature ? They who 
are under the direction of an erring conscience 
may ( in a certain sense, properly bi said to be 
possessed : wonder not, therefore, that the 
same possession, which divested me of my 
natural humanity, should* in this other and 
more excusable point, have corrupted rqy 
judgement, also ! The angry feeling ^diich'I 
betrayed upon that subject had its rise partly 
in personal considerations. My early bent had 
been ’toward the ecclesiastical profession, and 1 
was deterred from pursuing it, only by _ the 
.obligation 4 'of celibacy which* it would* have 
imposed. But looking always upon it as a 
holier way of life, and perhaps thinking some- 
times that in certain respects it might have 


* “ Quin et cvohcndis orthodoxorum voluminihus non segucm 
k operam impend'd : AugustBii libras de Ci vita to Dei jgtblici? pro- 
fessus estfidhnc pend indole seats auditorio frequen t i ; nee puduil , 
nee pccnituit sacerdotes ac senes d juvene profane sacra disrere. 
Jlnterirn eU ad pietatis stadium tot mu animum uppulit , n’ gilt is, 
jejunih , prffcationibits, aliisqite consiniilibus prog tpnna swat is 
sacerdotium rneditans, Qud quideni in+rc non pmdb plus ilia 
sajiiebat ^ qmm plerique isti, qui lemere\id lam arduam prof as - 
simem ingerunt scse , nullo prills sui periculo facto . Necpie 
quicquam obstabat quo minus sese huic vitae generi ad, dice ret, 
nisi quod uxoris desidermm non posset cxcutcre. % Maluii igitur 
maritus esse castus ,« quam sacerdos impurus” — Erasm. Epist. 
f, x. Ep. 30. 536. 
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proved a happier one, some dissatisfaction with 
myself was naturally felt when the subject of 
clerical celifcacy was forced upon^my attention. 
“* Our most unreasonable prejudices are gene- 
rally the strongest.”* I was not filling to 
admit that those persons, who protested against 
tjjis obligation, as being contrary botji to the 
letter and spimtVf the scriptures, had perceived 
a plain and manifest truth, ..one, too, of great 
importance to society, . . where I had been blind; 
and I fell into the common fault, (not ths less 
reprehensible for being ’common,) of imputing 
the M^orst motives to those from whom*! differed 

• 

in opinion. We carry our habits of mind with 
us from this world into the next, be they good 
or evil, and such as they are is the lot which 
they have prepared for us ; but oujr errors are 
mortal, and for them there is no resurrection. 
Luther .and I are friends hnd associates now, * 
and Frith and BainhAm have* forgiven* me. . . I 
offer no excuse for the means wjiieh I employed 
agaiftst the Reformers, farther .than that in that* 
unhappy and unchristian course of conduct, I 
was acting in the spirit of the age. .‘Be* you 
thankful that your lot has fallen in times, when, 
though tfcere may be as many evil tongues and 


* Jonathan Boucher 
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exasperated spirits, there are none who have 
fire and faggot at command ! But it should be 
remembered that the Reformation Ciad its dark 
side, and with thaUJide it presented itself Iq 
my view,. I grieved over* a spoliation, which 

cannot even now be called to mind 'without 

# 

regret;* I resisted opinions which in their supe 
consequences led to anarchy in**all things, tend- 
ing not only to overthrow the* foundations of 
authority both in church and state, and thus to 
the (destruction of all government and all order, 
but to subvert the nforal law, and dethrone 
conscience, from its seat in the heart of'man. 
The evil which I apprehended came to pass. 
That I did not with the same perspicuity fore- 
see the eventual good, was because it was less 
certain, and more remote. 

MONTESIXOS. * 

* Perhaps, also, because you regarded the 
natural, and pro^afyle course of human affairs, 
without sufficiently consicfering the ways of 

Providence. 

% 

SIR THOMAS jfoiq.. 

My^fcipnd, let no man presume that he can 
see prospectively into the ways of JProvidence ! 
His part is to contemplate them in the^past, and 
trust in them for the future ; but* so trusting, 
to act si ways upon motives of human prudence. 
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directed by religious principles. I beheld. a 
system of profligate robbery, a transfer of pro- 
perty from religious establishments to knaves 
and courtiers, in which Gardiner and Bonner, 
afterwards the most inhuman agents of a, bloody 
reign, acquiesced ; I knew what convulsions 
Myncer had excited, and we had seeq also in 
that age the consequences of fanaticism carried 
to their full extent by the Anabaptists. Are 
you quite safe from a repetition of either evil ? 
Time passes on, and the fashions of the mind, 
as well as of the body, change ; but the mind 
and tHb body remain the same in all -ages, and 
arc subject to the same accidents of disease and 
error. 

MONTES I NOS, 

This I have learnt from history and the 
earth itself affords an emblem of it. Let a deep 
trench bp opened in the cleanest fielc^ or the ' 
most highly cultivated* garden, and when the 
mould that is thrown out shall ,have lain long 
enough to be clothed with vegetation, it will be * 
covered with the same plants which overran the 
surface before itdiad ever been disturbed *^y 
the spade or, by the plough. The system of 
spoliation jve have s§en renewed in these days, 
as the first effect of the French Revolution 
wherever it extended. We have seen, also, in 
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the triumph of democratical fanaticism, a coun- 
terpart of the Munster Tragedy, Marat and 
Hebert and Robespierre being tfie Johns of 
Leyden and the Knipperdollins of democracy. 
Most persons can discover religious madness, 
and are, generally, too ready to suspect it ; but 
few are.aware that political insanity is in those 
days even more common, and <*n©re contagions. 

Slit THOMAS MOKE. 

« 

From which have you most to apprehend ? . . 
for both diseases are rife among you at this 
time ! 

MONT ESI NOS. * 

€ 

I think, from the political plague. America is 
in more danger from religious fanaticism. The 
government there not thinking it necessary to 
provide religious instruction for the people in 
any of the new states, the prevalence of super- 
• stition, jLiid that, jfcrhaps, in some \^ild and 
terribla sha^e, r*ay be ldoked for # as one likely 
consequence of.this great and portentous omis- 
•sion. An Old Jdan of the Mountain might find 
dupes and followers as read*ly*as the All-friend 
Jemima; and the next Aaron Burr who seeks 
to carve a kingdom for himself out, of the over- 
grown territories of the Union, may discover that 
fanaticism is the most effective* weapon with 
which* ambition can arm itself; that the way 
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for both is prepared by that immorality which 
the want of religion naturally and necessarily 
induces, and ibat Camp Meetings ljaay be very 
• well directed to forward the designs of a Mili- 
tary Prophet. Were there another Mahommed 
to arise, there is no part of the world where he 
would find more scope, or fairer opportunity, 
thah in that part bf the Anglo-American Union 
into which the elder states continually discharge 
the restless part of their population, leaving 
Laws and Gospel to overtake it if they can, for 
in the march of modern Colonization both are 
left beilind. But in these kingdoms fanaticism, 
though it abound among us, and is continually 
showing itself, and seeking to enlarge its bor- 
der, is kept down by the influence of civili- 
zation, and finds everywhere something to con- 
troul or to correct it. If a breach be made in 
our sanejtuary, it will be *by the ccynbined 
forces of Popery, Dissent, apd, Unbelief* fight- 
ing under a political flag. , 

* SIR THOMAS MORE. 

* , 

We have spoken of the Roman-Catholics. 
They have an assignable and obvious .motivp, 
seeking the overthrow of your Church as the 
first and gjeat step toward the re-establishment 
of their own. • But what can the Dissenters 
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propose to themselves that they should join in 
this unholy alliance ? 

MONTESINOS. * 

*The better part of the Dissenters, those, I 
mean, yvlio are more influenced by a religious 
than by a sectarian feeling, keep aloof from it. 
But tfi£ principle of non-conformity in religion 
is very generally connected Wifch political dis- 
content ; the old leaven is still in the mass, and, 
whenever there is thunder in the atmosphere, 
it begins to work. In the time of the American 
war they were wlxflly with the Americans; 
and, during that of the French Revolution, 
their wishes were not with the government, 
nor their voice with the voice of the country. 
‘At contested elections their wfeight is uniformly 
thrown igto the opposition scale; at times, 
when an expression of public opinion is called 
for, the^r exertions* are always on thq factious 
side. • The^ ar§ \yhat S\vift called them, schis- 
matics in tempprals as well as spirituals. • The 
truth is that, ^s Burleigh said of the Bnglish 
Papists, they are but half Englishmen at heart; 
forthe^ acknowledge only one part of the two- 
fold Constitution under which tjicy live, and, 
consequently, sit loose in their attachment to 
the other. Of the two strands of the cable one 
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has been cut through. Yet it is pretended that 
the existence of the Dissenting interest, as it is 
called, is advantageous to the nation ; and this 
•paradox has been so often, and so confidently 
advanced, that it is noA’’ one of those received 
fallacies by which the people are deluded. 

» SIR THOMAS MORE. , 

There is no e?il**from which Providence may 
not educe some good ; and ,yet the evil is not, 
for that reason, the less to be deprecated. 
Upon what grounds is this paradox maintained ? 
I should think it not more preposterous to 
assert ^hat a wen, or an encysted tumour, was 
an agreeable and useful part of the body which 
it diseased and deformed. 

MOXTESIXOS. 

It is argued that they have kept alive a more 
influential spirit of religion in these kingdoms 
than woidd otherwise have? been preserved ; 
that in this rpspect they have acted^ upon the 
clergy^of the Church of England, as Protest- 
antism* itself is known to have, affected the 
Church of Rome « and that hereby they have 
prevented the Establishment from sinkivrg jrftp 
that state of Aorpid indifference, and general 
inactivity, io which, the persons who advance 
this opinion affirm, religious establishments 
have an inherent and constant tendency. *And 
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therefore, they say, the clergy are at this time, 
as a body, more learned, more decorous, and 
more zealous than they would have been, if 
there had been no invidious eyes upon their 
conduct, and no jealousy or emulation to stimu- 
late them to their proper duty. 

» SIR THOMAS MORE. * 

The dj vision between Papist 1 and Protestant 
would have sufficed for this, even if the repre- 
sentation were true, to the full extent, in all its 
pc.’ts. 

MoVl'ESINOS. 

Moreover, it is said, that had it not Seen for 
the dissenting ministers, a considerable portion 
of the people would have been left without any 
‘ religious instruction. 

. SIR THOMAS MORE. 

In that point there had been a great sin of 
omissien in the government, a sin« which is 
chargeable also, in no ‘slight degree, upon the 
heads of the clergy. It is not more directly 
the duty of a. government to provide Tor the 
defence and safety of the commonwealth, than 
it* is to provide religious instruction for the 
people : and, whenever the population had out- 
grown the means provided, then it ought to 
have been th§ business, as it was the duty, of 
the heads of the clergy, to have laid before the 
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government a representation of the deficiency 
which appeared, and the necessity of remedy- 
ing it. So far, therefore, as the dissenting 
» ministers supplied the want of other religious 
instructors, and, so supplying it, delayed the 
only regular and convenient remedy, evil was 
doae by the very prevention of good ; and there 
wa§ this farther ■evil, that the teachers, who 
thus found room ‘and opportunity to interlope, 
inculcated a feeling of enmity toward one 
branch of the constitution. Now nothing* is 
more certain than that religion is the basis* 
upon which civil government rests, ..that from 
religion power derives its authority, laws their 
efficacy, and both their seal and sanction. 
And it is necessary that this religion be esta- ‘ 
blished for the security of the state, and for the 
welfare of the people, who would, otherwise, be 
moved to, and fro with every* wind of doctrine. 
A state is secure in prbportipn.as the people 

* The reader, who may wish to see *this proved upon 
political and constitutional grounds, is referred to J\lr. Ken- 
dall’s Letters on the Stete of Ireland, tlie Roman-Catholic 
Question, and the Merits of Constitutional Religious t JDistitic- 
tions (pp, 798. 810. 987) ; a work of great ability. The sub- 
ject has been treated in a religious view by Philip Skelton in 
his Deism Regaled, (vol. i. pp. 49. 51, second edit.) Let me 
take this opportunity of observing, that Skelton’s book might 
very usefully he included among the publications of the 9bciety 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
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are attached to its institutions ; it is therefore 
the first, and plainest rule of sound polity, that 
the people he trained up in the w^ay they should 
go: the state that neglects this prepares its- 
own destruction : and they who train them in 
any other way are undermining it. Nothing in 
abstract science can be more certain than these 
positions are. * * 

MONTES rxos*. 

All of which are, nevertheless, denied by our 
professors of the arts babblative and scribbla- 
tive ; some in the aitdacity of evil designs, and 
others in the glorious assurance of impenetrable 
ignorance. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The. evil which your schismatics have -occa- 
sioned i^ not confined to their own country : 
they have prevented the extension of the Pro- 
testant,faith. 

« « .montEsinos. 

« • * 

Mr. Butler, has observed, with a Roman- 

Catholic’s feeing, that the Protestant religion 
would not at this day havfc been established in' 
qjryjjart of Germany, had it not been for the 
protection afforded it by the* ki»gs of France. 

* “ It may truly be said, that if there be a FVotestant state 
from the Vistula tp the Rhine, or a Mahometan state between 
the DUnube and the Mediterranean, its existence is owing to 
the Bourbon monarchs .” — Germanic Empire , p. 133, 
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It may with better foundation be said, that the 
Protestant cause sustained more serious injury 
from the English Puritans, than, from all the 
efforts of Spain and Austria combined, and of 
France also, when Fiance put forth its*strength 
against it. The tyranny which they exercised 
dyring their opprobrious reign, and the«anarchy 
by which, as a -necessary consequence, it was 
succeeded, were alike injurious to religion. 
Never in any other age did so many persons 
fall off to Popery on the one hand, and to Infi- 
delity on the other ; and these evil seeds, hav- 
ing had time and room to grow and spread, . 
continued to flourish after the Church of Eng- 
land was re-established. For the Church never 
perfectly recovered its proper power ; the 
roots of its authority had been shaken ; and its 
discipline, having been long suspended, could 
not be re-established withobt exciting# greater 
difficulties than there Vas any disposition to 
encounter ; so it fell at length into disuse. 

Silt THOMAS MORE., , 

Men become yifitlels easily”, if they have 
never truly been Relievers, . , if they have Ite&n 
imperfectly grounded in religion, or brought up 
in one of its corrupted forms, against which the 
reasonable heart of man revolts. Presumption 
and vanity, acting upon ignorance, betray fnany 

VOL. II. 
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into this sin, according ito the proverb which 
saith, “ the ignorant hath an eagle’s wings and 
an owl’s eyes*” Some are led astray by unfa- 
vourable circumstances, of ill teaching, ill ex- 
ample, 04 ’ neglect, and thus, even where there 
is not an evil heart of unbelief, find themselves 
wandering like sheep without a shepherd. T^e 
press has < long been actively* employed, and 
never so actively as now, in ftndermining the 
foundations of faith, and effacing all respect for 
religious institutions, and for religion itself. 
And in men thus prepared, the propagandist 
, of Atheism and the Jesuit both find faciK* con- 
verts, according to the course of the times,., 
and the age or constitution of the subject. In- 
deed, the transition between Popery and- Infi- 
delity is in either direction short and easy, and 
therefore it is frequently made. A man pro- 
poses to himself ftie false dilemma, that, in 
matters of religion* he nfusl either submit abso- 
lutely to*authority, or reject it altogether ■, and 
he chooses on§ or the other alternative accord- 
ing to his temper. M any ‘a pan takes the one 
pa&Jif. youth and health, th? other in age and 
sickness ; and, having lived withqut God in the 
world, dies with a discharge in full from the 
Priest, as a clear acquittance from all responsi- 
bility*, and with a candle in his hand, to show 
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him the way in the dark ! These are changes 
in which tl^e rise and progress of error are 
plainly to be traced : the motives* are tangible ; 
Infidelity gives a license in this world for the 
gratification of all ’desires and propensities, 
however sinful, and the Priest grants a pardon, 
under the Great Seal of Rome, which *is to be 
v&lid in the nb^t. This is just as .intelligible 
now as it was in the age pf Leo X. Rut how 
is it that your Dissenters increase in number, 
when no new grounds for dissent have ailsen, 
and they themselves have long been ashamed 
of those fanatical objections to the Established* 
Church, which were the original grounds of 
their separation ? 

MOXTKS1NOS. 

Their ministers wear thc^cassqpli ; none of 
them, except a handful of Unitarians, would, 
now advance any serious objections against the 
Liturgy, whiqh was spell an ;>bc*miir.j,tion *to their 
predecessors ; and perhaps there i» pot one 

among them who would think ^t necessary to 

' » * 

keep Christmas-riay as a fast, or deem it idol- 
atrous to bovi^ai the name of his Rc-deosaer. 
We must find the solution of your question in 
temporal considerations, not in the perversities, 
freaks and infirmities of crooked, crazv, and 
queasy consciences. 

E 2 
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Any degree of intolerance short of that full 
extent which the Papal Church exercises where 
it has the power, acts upon the opinions which 
it is intended to Suppress like pruning upon 
vigorous -plants ; they gro'w^the stronger for it. 
By this sort of intolerance the Dissenters were 
vexed and strengthened ifrom the time of tke 
Restoration till the Revolution. ^Phere ensued ftn 
interval then during ■yvhich the "Dissenters went 
with the Government in their political wishes 
and feelings. This continued, with the excep- 
tion of the few latter* years of Queen Anne’s 
.reign, from the time when the Toleratioli Act 
was past, to the commencement of the troubles 
in America ; during that interval the asperity 
of sectarian feeling was mitigated, and the Dis- 
senters can scarcely be said to have existed as 
a party in the state. They consisted of the 
Quakersf who stood as much aloof from the 
other Sects t as from the Church, and of the 
Three Denominations, as the Presbyterians, the 
Independents and the Baptists, called them- 
selves collectively; . . and* these were more 
eng%efr in controversy among themselves than 
with the Establishment. The Baptists split into 
two bodies, calling themselves General and 
Particular, that is to say, the one allowed of 
Ihtitud'inarian, the other professed Calvinistie 
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opinions. The Presbyterians, whose sect had 
been the mist numerous, lapsed into .Arianism 
first, then into Socinianism, till few of the* ori- 
ginal description were left. The Independents 
underwent no change ; and all, in the natural 
course of things, ga'ye more proselytes to the 
(^hurch than tb-Qy drew from it. 

* -SIR THOMAS MORE. ’ 

You have spoken of that period as, on the 
whole, the happiest in English history, having 
been least disquieted by political and religious 
troubles. 

MONTESIXOS. 

But, as I then observed, it was a time of 
great degeneracy in very many important 
points. The manners of high life were not 
indeed so absolutely profligate as in tfic infamous 
days of Charles 11., but there was a greater * 
degree *of general coarseness. Drunkenness 
had bccoine’as much a national viefc among the 

tf 9 

gently, as it was among the Germans. The, 
learning which the universities imported was 
still sound and orthodox, . . but there was.littjc of 
it; and, consTcTcring them as schools of morals, 
the course of life there was better adapted to 
graduate 'young men in the brutalizing habits of 
the society wherewith they were soon to rpingl^, 
than to qualify them for reforming it. The 
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Church, therefore, was ill supplied with minis- 
ters ; its higher preferments wer(; bestowed 
with more reference to political connexions tlupi 
to individual desert: and , there never was less 
religious feeling, either within the Establish- 
ment or without, than wiien Wesley blew his 
trumpet and awakened those yho slept. His 
followers s<3on divided upon thc^ old question of- 
fatalism ; . . a considerable number of the Cal- 
vinistic branch, having no leader after White- 
field's death, and no s t uch constitution to keep 
them together as Wesley had framed i'op the 
subjects of his spiritual dominion, joined one or 
other body of the old Dissenters, and most fre- 
quently the Independents, to whom they 
brought a great accession of zeal and strength. 
Methodism* even under Wesley, had weaned 
them from the Chpreh, and Whitefield had 
always been more in sympathy with the Puri- 
tans, than with tEc" Establishment* in which he 
.was ordained. The orthodox Dissenters .were 
thus reerbited,* not by any exertions of their 
own. but by gathering in tWse whom the 
MeTTTbdists had drawn away ffb'ffl the Church, 
and had not been able to retain. *And in this 
manner they are continually recruited at this 
time. . 
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Sill THOMAS MOKE. 

But wheijj converts were made in populous 

parts of the land, such as large towns and 

manufacturing districts, where the greater 

number must always be found, they would be, 

not members won oyer from the Church, but 

' * 

sheep whom the pastors had never folded,., 
stragglers gathered in from the \yastc : the 
overflow of the people, fpr whose increase no 
moral and religious provision had been made 
by a supine and timid hierarchy and a ree'kless 
government. 

MONTESINOS. 

Persons of that description, and they are 
still, to the reproach of government, very nu- 
merous, are of the lowest class; and that class 
continues with the Methodists, f@r a cause 
which 1 will presently explain. The Dissenters 
obtained in this manner members o!' ^different 
description, .raised syaiong the* middle Arder of 
tradesmen, and the lower order of those who 
live,*as it is called, upon th*ir o\#n means. 
These, when the* pulse of their enthusiasm had 
fallen, because * disgusted with the * Extrava- 
gancies of fclie society which they had joined, 
and not dess justly impatient of its inquisitive 
discipline: and if a serious sense of religion sur- 
vived the fever which had spent itself, thdy 
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chose rather to pass over to the Dissenters than 
return to the Church which they lig.d forsaken ; 
partly to escape the reproach of unsteadiness 
and inconsistency ; partly because a serious 
tone of manners, the remains of the puritanical 
character, was preserved among the sectarians; 
and partly, also, from a clear view of their oWn 
worldly interest, . . a sort of cfe&r-sightjpdness, 
which, if it be frequently opposed to the spirit 
of religion, is always compatible* with the pro- 
fession of it. 

r 

* “ That godliness is gain, we all confess ; 

By the same rule, then, gain is godliness. 

This weighty truth our holy tradesmen know. 

As hand in hand their zeal and interest go. 

Well skill'd the follies of the day to seize, 

How pious they, while piety can please ! 

A saintly grocer here exclaims aloud, 

* Abstain from Afric’s blood, ye careless crowd ! 

Lo, judgement comes ! terrific thunders rolV 
Oli, here preserve your sweetmeats and your soul !‘ 
There serious footmen advertise for pface, 

FuH six feet high, and thriving babes of grace. * 

See sacred totyij the tempting Danes expose, 

Christ's cross and ladder, Sharoif s heavenly rose ; 
GobA milliners proclaim the scarfo\ffaith. 

Magdalen hoods, and veils of Nazaretfy; 

Psalms and a vein religious surgeons breathe* 

And ease at once your scruples and your teeth.*' 

The Reigning Vice , p. 112. 

1 tra scribe, qjso, an explanatory note from this clever little 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

And which |is generally found to be warmly 
and comfortably covered with that cloak. m 

* MONTESINOS. 

1 

The fact is curious in the history of trade, 
and little known, that tlje practice of travelling 
abdht the country to solicit orders for goods, 
began among the Quakers, as an incidental 
consequence of the life led by their Errant- 
Preachers. Indeed, no sooner had noncon- 
formity ceased to be attended with any kind'of 
danger^or inconvenience to its professbrs, than 
certain advantages were found to result from it. 
Its members retained their full share of the 
general benefits of that general society from 
which they had withdrawn, for the purpose of 
forming within it a society of their own*: for the 
exclusions which are imposed by the Test Act, 
affected only an individual here and tliei*c, and 
the benefits of \heir own association were wliolly 
to theijiselves. Thus, in all their dealings, a 
preference is given to persons of their own sect; 

t 

volume. “ There \^~ dittle pasteboard toy, called tLr* ladder 
of matrimony, vvhioh used to stand among the gay cento of a 
drawing-room table. It has been superseded, in pious families, 
by a trifle of similar construction, every step of which marks 
our mortal progress heavenward on the one side, and heljwarcl 
on the other.’* , 
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whereas the great body of their countrymen, 
acting upon no such principle, f ever dream of 
inquiring into the tenets of those with whom 
they deal as tradesmen, or whom they employ 
in other ways. The Dissenter, when he travels 
about the country, canjes with him in his pro- 
fession of dissent a passport, which is not *less 
useful than Freemasonry is said to r be to an 
Englishman in some parts of the continent. 
Moreover, they keep themselves, as a body, 
clfcar of scandalous or troublesome members, 
ridding themselves without difficulty # of any 
who prove to be such, by turning them out 
upon general society. 

SIR THOMAS MORI'. 

In this respect they exercise among them- 
selves the sort of wholesome polity which formed 
a part of the Saxon law, and in which your ex- 
isting institutions are most defective# 

* , * • MOM'EJflXOS. 4 

These are solid advantages: and,, within 
their o*vn sphere, they enjoy individually a 
greater degree of importance than would fall to 
their share if they belonged *4* a wider circle. 
The various offices in which tilt; members are 
engaged relative to the concerns of the meet- 
ing, give them respectability in the eyes of 
that little, public of which they form a part ; 
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and, without any such reasons to render him 
respectable, a rtian may figure as the Diotrephcs 
of a Meeting, who would have a very different 
sense of his own dignity if he belonged to the 
Church. Much worldly wisdom, too, is shown 
in the organization and* management of these 
bodips, in which t)\e art of guiding and govern- 
ing men • with their own consent has been 
brought to great perfection. Activity is em- 
ployed, ..zeal has work assigned for it. There 
is a stir of business among, them, . . a perpetual 
bustle «f confederacy. Societies and Branch 
Societies, Associations, Deputations, Com- 
mittees, District Meetings, Quarterly and An- 
nual Meetings, Preachers from a distance, 
Spceehifications,* Ladies’ Associations, Ladies’ 
Committees, . . so that the spirit never is 

• 

*' There may be too much of # those good tilings, it seems. 
A writer in the Examgelist Magazine, (May* 182fi, pp. f85-G,) 
who saysj that ninety -nine out of an hundred “ attend the 
annual meetings of the Societies principally fyr the purpose of 
legitimate excitement," cpmflains that “ unquestionably, as a 
matter of fact, a speech of half an hour, or three quarters, ys a 
great affliction, wlfTfT ton or twelve such addresses are to be 
listened to," and reSonnnends, “ for both physical and moral 
causes, that n<* public religious meeting should be protracted 
beyond the limit of three hours, or three hours and a half at 
farthest," • 

f The Evangelical Magazine for the present "month (July, 
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allowed to sink or slumber for want of excite- 
ment. Now, too, every Sect, find every Sub- 
Sect has its magazine, with portraits (in ,many 
of them) of their ministers while they are living, 
memoirs of them after their death, and an obi- 
tuary of the lay members, in the manner of the 
Flos Sanctorum. There is r a^ great deal jn all 
this thaft is not religion, but jt tends to promote 
the cause of sectarianism. Enthusiasm has 
“ ample room and verge enough” allowed it. 
l^ride finds its incense there, and Vanity its food. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. •' 

The Romish Church provides this sort of 
occupation and amusement for the laity, in fra- 
ternities and processions and festivals. 

1827) contains, on its covers, (p. 24*,) an excellent advertise- 
ment, which may most fitly be presented to the reader in this 
place. i 

“ A Public Religious Tea and Coffee Party tv ill take place 
on Tifbsday^the 2**thr of July, JS27, at tlv* Eyre Tav ern, near 
Lisson Gfove, Regent’s Park, at five o'clock, in aid of the 
Funds, and with the consent of the Committee of* the Aired 
Pilgrim’s Friend vSociety, vs hen ‘the kind attendance of the 
ministers and friends thereto is most respectfully invited. 
The R<?v. Mr. Leach, of Robert-StrW^Ghapel, will preside. 
Tickets, Two Shillings each, of Mr. Grfen, 5, Duke-Street, 
Manchester-Scpiare ; Mr. Carman, 114*, Newgate- Street, and 
Mr. Sparks, 2, Southampton-Street, Strand. After tea select 
pieces will be sung. The Room will Tea six hundred persons. 
Carriage-road to the door. No Collection made.” 
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MONTES1NOS. 

These attractions, which the old Dissenting 
Sects hold out to the class of which they are 
almo*st exclusively composed, Methodism pro- 
vides for the lower class ; and therefore the 
converts of that description remain in its ranks, 
unlfiss they become reprobates ; or, if* they 
change, it is only £o pass from one of its deno- 
minations to another. For Methodism is now 
old enough to have its schisms as well as its 
offsets. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Like the Monastic Orders, which were con- 
tinually subdividing upon some quarrel of 
reform, . . for the restoration of old observances, 
or the introduction of new; sometimes for 
things as nugaeious as the colour of a habit, or 
the shape of a cowl. 

» 

MONTESINOS. 

The cause of those .divisions 'has /mifdrmly 
been the same. All the orders were instituted 
by persons in a high degrfce of enthusiawa, who 
thought they never»could impose too many pri- 
vations and discomforts upon themselves and 
their followers*. Their successors naturally 
endeavoured to relax the rule by which they 
were bound, and* accommodate it as far as pos- 
sible to their own convenience and ejise. But 
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no sooner had they succeeded in this, than 
some reformer* arose among tliqm, and revived 
the old spirit with more or less success, under 
a new association. The divisions among our 
sectaries, in like manner, originate, for the most 
part, in the samef sort of temper which gave 
birth to the sect. In the other bodies it seldom 
goes farjlier than to divide a* lfieetingj and* this 
can be done only in places where the sect 
is numerous and wealthy ; but, among the 
Methodists, its operation has checked the 
growth of the original society, and may very 
probably prevent irs farther increase. One 


* The Jesuits are the only order in which this struggle 
between superstition and the spirit of the world has'not con- 
tinually beun going on. Among them it has never appeared, 
because, in forming their constitution, fanaticism was directed 
by politic heads, as it Ii*,s over been in the administration of 
that insidious society. t 

V «. • 

f “ Even i?i doctrines heretical, there wifi be super-heresies, 
and Arifins not only divided from the Church, but aho among 
themselve* : foreheads that are disposed unto schism, and 
compldxionally propense to innovation, are naturally disposed 
for*a community, nor will be ever confined unto the order or 
ceconomy of one body, and therefore, when they separate from 
others, they knit hut loosely among themselves ; nor contented 
with a general breach or dichotomy with tlieTr Church, do 
subdivide and mince themselves almost mto atoms ."—Rctigio 
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division was caused by the desire of wresting 
the government from the hands of a self-elected 
body of preachers, and giving to lay members 
a part in it ; failing in this attempted change, 
the promoters set up a new connexion ; but its 
progress has been slow, owing partly to the 
early death of the leader of the schism, partly 
to tfie defection tif’the ablest man amopg them, 
(a person of great ability,) w)io went over to the 
old society ; but principally to the grounds of 
the separation, because they related merely to 
the management of the body, a question which 
might raise some temporary interest, but could 
not support any continuous feeling. The leader 
of the Ranters started in a more popular cause. 
Having prevailed upon some colliers, in his own 
phrase, “ fully to set out for heaven*" one of 
them promised his associates a whole day’s 
preying in#the open air, and this led to mi imi- 
tation of the American tamp* Meetings, • The 
Methodist Conference pronounced suck meet- 
ings to 6e highly improper in England, i^jiatcver 
they might be in America, condemned them as 
being productive of considerable mischief? aftd 
disclaimed all •connexion with the enthusiasts 
who directed them. They of course then 
erected their ov?n standard, and their success 
has been rapid and great: they attract *the 
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greater part of those converts who would other- 
wise join the old society : and \\ esley him- 
self broke loose from the discipline of the 
(Jhurch in which he was ordained, in like 
manner others, who are in a state of mind 
similar to that in which he began his memorable 
career, rebel against the restrictions of Esta- 
blished .Methodism, and join the more enthusi- 
astic party. Another branch distinguishes itself 
by the singularity of preaching in tents ; another 
by employing female preachers. 

SIR THOMAS MOllE. 

r 

Is there no negligence in the shepherds, when 
so many sheep arc to be found astray ? 

MONTF.SINOS. 

The fault is less imputable there than to the 
government, which, during more than a century 
from the time of the Revolution, may be said 
to have entirely disregarded the statcol' reli t ,' m. 
No ‘provision* was made for .increasing the 
means of religious instruction in proportion 
the increase, of population, nor was ariy atten 
tion paid to the sort of increase which the manu- 
fabtuting system produces. Tl^ Church, even 
when preferment was bestowed with least 
regard to desert, and most to personal or poli- 
tical considerations, has never* been without its 
burning and shining lights. It has produced 
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the ablest vir lications of natural and revealed 
religion against those worst enemies of their 
eilow-kind who have laboured to set aside the 
*ev deuce for both, ..apd of its own primitive 
..ith against its Romish opponents. And though 
/«.. still sometimes hear, of such promotions as 
are likened* to spow in summer and fain in 
harvest for their effect upon the public* weal, at 
no time has the Church of England been better 
supplied with dutiful and able ministers than it 
is now, if, indeed, at any time so well. 

, Slit THOMAS MOKE. 

Better supplied than at any former time it 
may be, and yet be supplied but ill. State 
patronage and lay patronage must always insure 
in some degree that evil, till statesmen have 
sufficient integrity, and government sufficient 
strength, to regard desert algne in the disposal 
of preferment ; and till it be generally under- 
stood that the person who presents himself for 
ordination, or is presented for a benefice*, will 
certainly be rejected,, should he i?e fcCfind in- 
competerjt^in the first case, or unworthy in the 
second. away the dross from the silver, 

and there shall come forth a vessel for the 

finer.” But to suppose that this should uni- 

» 

* Proverbs, xxvi. 1. 


vm.. ii. 
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formly and strictly be done, would be suppose 
ing a greater improvement in* the common 
feelings and practice of society than is likely 
soon to be effected in 9. nation where so many* 
causes* of corruption are at work. 

MONTJESINOS. 

g' 

Arid yet a great improvement has been 
effected 'within the present generation, in epis- 
copal superintendence, in the disposal of the 
government patronage, and in the discipline of 
the universities. It began in the universities, 
where it was most needed. A11 increase of the 
clergy, proportionate to the increase of the 
people, is still wanting. But the first steps 
, have been taken towards this necessary mea- 
sure ; and something has also been done 
towards ‘training up a supply of clergy for those 
remoter parts of t the country where the cures 
are miserably poor, and the peasantry arc the 
only inhabitants.. Such cures were held in 
these riorthern counties by unordained .persons 
till about thS middle of GJcorge II.’s reign, when 
the Bishops came to a resolution, that no one 
should officiate who was not i* orders. But, 
because there would have beeit some injustice 
and some hardship in ejecting the ‘’existing in- 
cumbents, they were admitted to deacons’ 
orders without undergoing any examination. 
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The person who was then Reader, as it was 
called, at yon*der Chapel, in the Vale of Ncw- 
lands, and who received this kind of ordination, 
exercised the various trades of Taylor, C logger, 
and Butter-print maker. 

. SIR TIIOMSVS MORE. 

• • 

^uch places were better supplied, methinks, 
when the*Convents sent forth itinerant preachers 
through the country. 

MONTESINOS. , 

Poor and retired cures* however, are not 
better* supplied with resident ministers in 
Romish countries at this time. In Scotland 
young clergymen are stationed upon such cures, 
with the title of Missionaries, and promoted to * 
benefices elsewhere after some years of proba- 
tionary service. This arrangement is found, I 
believe, to answer well in practice : perhaps it 
might not*be equally practicable in Engjand, 
where a smaller proportion of ecclesiastics is 
now dr^wn from humble life, ..which in farmer 
times supplied the far greater part of th£ active, 

. . or, in th r i . phraseology of the present dav„ the 
operative clergy. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Some of tlie highest preferment in the Church 
was always bestowed upon persons of high 
birth, under the old system, though ’they had 

f 2 
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little other pretensions to it than what their 
parentage gave them. There we're also not a 
few r who belonged to what may be called, the 
Church dormant ; for these the Monastic esta- ' 
blishments provided convenient dormitories 
and ample endowment* Persons of the forijier 
class have still the means of securing their .full 
share in" the distribution of# state patronage, 
which, however, cahnot now be bestowed with- 
out some regard to appearances, and some de- 
ference to public opinion. Persons of the latter 
description are thrust into the Church rby lay 
patronage ; more excusably, perhaps, when a 
fair allowance is made for natural feelings and 
i family claims, but more injuriously to the com- 
monweal ; because such appointments are not 
within the scope of general observation, and 
therefore the same regard to qualifications and 
character is not exacted. Neither the Church 
nor State* have ‘been better served since this 
class ‘of men, which was formerly disposed of 
in comfortable abbies, haws been provided for in 
the janks of diplomacy, and in public offices, 
or as parish priests. You telFme, however, 
that in the Church some check fias been placed 
upon the admission of those whose*idle habits, 
or narrow capacities, disqualify them for even 
tiic ordinary business of their profession. So 
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far as this restraint may exist, even if it proceed 
only from a politic perception, that, assailed as 
the Church Establishment now is on all sides, 

' its preservation must m'ainly depend upon the 
worth and efficiency of its members, it tends to 
produce a better principle in this important 
matter, and a better practice, than has hereto- 
fore been manifested ; and this may be* regarded 
as a symptom of the best kind of improvement, 
that which takes place in public opinion. I 
should have supposed that it would have been 
more difficult to bring about this improvement, 
than to find ministers who would be contented 
to serve the Church in its humblest and poorest 
stations. In a country which sends forth its 
missionaries to all parts of the globe, and which 
is actually overflowing with enthusiasm, if the 
Established Church feel a wfmt of unambitious, 
unworldly, devout and .devoted men, to*engage 
in its most forlorn service, of’perform its most 
laborious and painful duties, it cannot Surely be 
because such persons are not to b£ fordid. The 
land abrpjjids witfi them ; the very zeal which 
overruhs itW a noxious weed might l$e ren- 
dered wholesome by proper culture, and bring 
forth goocf fruit. There must be some defect in 
ecclesiastical polity where such a want is felt. 
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MONTESINOS. 

There is that defect : no chanhel has been 
opened for enthusiasm, . . using the word in 
that better sense which it may sometimes bear. ' 
The useful ends to which lay zeal might be 
directed were not perceived in the first age^of 
our Reformation ; and indeed,, if the same kind 
of zeal hdd then existed, and, in the same de- 
gree, there were fto such opportunities for 
employing it, as the changes, I had almost said 
the revolutions, of r society, have produced. 
Therefore, no want of foresight can be i imputed 
to the founders of the English Church ; neither 
are their successors deserving of censure on this 
/score, so long as those great struggles continued 
which agitated the nation for half a century 
after its convulsions had ceased. But we may 
indeed look back *ipon a whole hundred years 
subsequent to that time;, during which not one 
of the sure* and certain developentents produced 
by progressive civilization seems to have been 
anticipated fry statesmen ; no measure which 
indicates prospective policy was take&ju nor was 
the slightest attempt made towjffd supplying 
the defects and remedying the evils that exist 
in our social order, defects and evils* which, in 

I 

every generation, became more apparent and 
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more dangerous. Thus while the husbandman 
slept, the enfcmy improved the opportunity and 
sowed his tares; and the weeds of the soil blos- 
somed and shed theii; seed. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

“ I went by the fiel$ of the slothful, and by 
t?ie vineyard of the man void of understanding ; 

. And Jo, it was all grown over wkh thorns, 
and nettles had covered the face thereof, and 
the stone wall thereof was broken down.” 

MONTESINOS. 

Sojomon may seem indeed in that picture to 
have emblemed the state of our Church Esla- • 
blishment during the eighteenth century. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The thorns and the nettles, Montesinos, are 
still there, flourishing in their strength ; the 
fence which has been broken down is not , 
repaired*; and there are still, methink?, among 
the husbandmen some whose desire is yet a 
little.sleep, a little slumber, a little •folding of t 
the hands to sleep!” 

'montesinos. 

Something of this must always be cjfpected, 
and allowed Tor. Both in public and in private 
life therfe will ever be those who, for moral 
cowardice, seek to put off the evil which they 
arc afraid to face, satisfied if the act, of exertion, 
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or the day of reckoning can be deferred till 
their time is over, and reckless of what may 
happen afterwards. But this grievous sin of 
omission, in its worst degree, when it arises 
from me're, unqualified, self- acknowledged self- 
ishness, is more likely c to occur in domestic 
than in ‘national affairs. Some excuse may £e 
found for prelates and statesmen in thaf love of 
ease, or, to convey a. more favourable, and per- 
haps a more accurate meaning, that desire of 
tranquillity, which age brings with it in the 
course of nature. Nor ought we hastily to 
condemn them for preferring that expectant 
system which is generally pursued by the phy- 
sicians on the continent, and leaving political 

t 

diseases, whether civil or ecclesiastical, to work 
out their Own cure, or to exhaust themselves, 
instead of interfering with strong prescriptions, 
which ft light possibly prove hurtful rather than 
remedial, f offdr this apology for .them under a 
consciousness that, had I been placed in, their 
station, I«r.ho«ld have stood in need of such an 

* r 

excuse myself. That danger* itself is the best 
remedy for danger, is a maxim whid'n has been 
entered among the Jacula* Prudtntiurn : but I 


* Collected by George Herbert, and printed with his 
Remains* • 
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can well understand, and, were I in their place, 
might probabfy partake the feeling of those in 
authority, who, in the clear foresight of impend- 
ing evils, wrap themselves for consolation in the 
thought, that, “ let the world go how it will, 
we shall have our length and our breadth at 

last.” . * 

* » 

* SIR THOMAS MORE. • 

Then are you bound with deeper gratitude to 
thank Providence that it has not called you to 
a state of life in which a heavy responsibility Is 
incurred by timidity and indecision ! ' Interfe- 
rence may often be dangerous, but it is certain 
also that neglect, not unfrequently, is fatal. 
They whose aim, . . and it is the wise and proper 
aim of statesmen in well ordered communities, . . 
is to keep things as they are, should* bear in 
mind, that such conservation can only be 
effected by constant vigilance and care . that 
human affairs never remain stationary, biff are 
always, taking their course. 

MONTESINOS. 

i 

Must we^ay with Shakspeare, 

9 whose course will on, 

The wa^ it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
Of more strong^link asunder, than can ever 
Appear in our impediment ! 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Men are but all too prone to find in that re- 
flection an excuse to themselves for their own 

c 

ineptitude or inertness. The truth is indubit* 
able When applied to human affairs upon the 
great scale, as directed by omnipotent and 
omniscient Providence ; for upon that scale t # hey 
are no more within the scope o*f humap contrpul 
than are the motions of the planets or the 
spheres. But this awful, though consolatory 
contemplation, is for faith and hope : they who 
gird themselves for ‘the business of the^ world, 
should go to it with a sense of the utility, the 
importance, the necessity, and the duty of 
their exertions. 

MONTESINOS. 

Our present evils arise more from the excess 
of that confidence in green heads, than from 
the wtent of it in grey ones. Yet, on»the whole, 
the too much *aud the too little,. . foresight and 
imprpvidence, caution and hope, wariness and 
enterprise, m. yea, even superstition and impiety, 
serve in their results to balance each other. 

SIR THOMAS MORE.' 

Has then the balance been adjusted in those 
results which the recklessness of tht State, and 
the_ supineness of the Church, during the last 
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century, produced, or rather suffered to be pro- 
duced, upon the moral and religious condition of 
this people ? 

* * MONT^SINOS. 

I mean to say that Providence has taken more 
care of an ungrateful nation, than that nation 
has taken for itsejf; and that a due sense of 
this awfijl trutli ^ought to have the effect of 
keeping us watchful, not »of lulling us into 
supine security. Seeing through what perils 
we have past, and in what position we now are, 
our rulers, methinks, should feel like a country- 
man, who, having fallen asleep in his cart, finds 
himself when he awakes upon the edge of a 
precipice, towards which the wheels are ap- 
proaching. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Two manifestations of th<j course of Provi- 
dence ha*e often been pointed out as tlife most 
distinct and prominent which ha^e yet occurred 
in the Jjistory of the human race. The? coming 
of our Lord and Savipur is one, aMbak precise 
time when the world, in its moral and political 
circumstances, was best fitted for the reception 
and diffusion *of the Gospel ; the other, far 
indeed inferior in moment to that paramount 
event, but inferior to it alone, is the discovery 
of printing, just when the Gospel itsplf was to 
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be raised as it were from the dead. Looking 
at the present crisis of the worldf have you not 
perceived that in like manner certain mighty 
agencies, hitherto unknown or unapplied, have 
been how first brought into action, when the 
necessity for their dev/dopement becomes ap- 
parent? t 

* 

MONTESINOSj 

Such a train of reflexions, and the belief 
which it confirms, could alone prevent me from 
regarding as sure forebodings the mournful 
thoughts that a clear perception of the present 
evils of society, and of those which are pressing 
upon it in dreadful sequence, too frequently, 
and too naturally, call forth. We were led to 
observe, in discoursing upon the changes which 
the Art <5f War has undergone, that, though the 
application of guqpowder to that art was fore- 
seen and expected by Roger Bacon, *it was not 
brought into full* employ, even after its compo- 
sition* afld its uses were generally known* till the 
time haehetWne when its introduction tended to 
diminish rather than to aggravate the horrors of 
a state of warfare. This observation alone, 
were there no other ground for r such a tenet, 
might lead us to infer, that the powdr of steam 
hkS % not been called into action, and placed 
uhder human controul, till society had reached 
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that stage in its progress wherein more good 
than evil wouM result from the discovery. It 
is worthy of especial remark, and more especial 
gratitude, that if steam £hips had been rendered 
manageable only ten years earlier, . .nay, even 
a l^ss time,.. our deadly^ struggle with Buona- 
parte must have fyeen decided upon out* own 
soil ; and,in that*case London might easily have 
shared the same fate as Moscow, though the 
invaders would assuredly have suffered as 
dreadful a catastrophe in this island from the 
arm ofjnan, as was inflicted upon them in their 
flight from Russia by the ministering elements. 
Obvious as the application of steam to such a 
purpose may seem to have been, and common 
as it already has become in these few inter- 
vening years, the discovery was withheld till it 
could no longer be made yistrumental to so 
great an eVil ; no sooner had that danget been 
averted than it came into use,* rendering the 
great rivers of South America accessible to 
commerce and civilisation just as«4hai political 
revolution is effected there, which, . . whatever 
may be its other consequences, .. has opened 
those countries to the improvements which thus, 
and only thus, can be brought about. When I 
look to moral agencies, equally influential^ but 
in a wider and more important sphere, I recog- 
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riize and admire the same merciful adaptation 
of means to their intended effect.* ** In the social, 
as # in the human system, new powers are called 
into action as they are qeeded, . . new functions’ 
develope themselves according to its growth. 
Schemes for general education are extensively 
promoted, and means for facilitating it, beyond 
all former example, have been devised in this 
age, when the rapid increase of the labouring 
classes renders education, as a corrective and 
conservative, not merely desirable for the well- 
being of society, but absolutely needful rfor the 
existence of our institutions and of social order 
itself, which otherwise would, ere long, inevitably 
be destroyed. Thus, too, when Popery is 
spreading itself over the face of the land, for so 
its advocates and propagandists boastingly pro- 
claim; when, in thgir own words,* it is “ taking 
its heteditary attitude,” which is, b£injr inter- 


* I take them from a Stonyhurst publication? entitled 

** ProtestanTisrncalmly considered,” as quoted in a newspaper.. 
The Jesuits of that establishment there tell us, that their reli- 
gion again spreading itself over the face of the land ; it 
lias been kept down by a series of intolerant laws, and almost 
extinguished by the bloody persecutions of Protestant kings ; 
but it is again talcing its hereditary attitude, supported by Him 
whp promised that the gates of hell should not prevail against 
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preted, advancing its old claims, and struggling 
to recover its aid ascendancy and dominion ; a 
zeal for the Scriptures, such as no former times 
have' witnessed, hath T arisen ; and the same 
feeling, by which our fathers were delivered 
from the tyranny and more intolerable impos- 
tures of the Romish Church, is manifesting 
itself an^w to uphold the religious .freedom 
which we have inherited, and to extend the 
privileges and the blessings of that freedom 
unto the people who sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. In one of our first conversa- 
tions,* Sir Thomas, you gave that zeal the name 
of bibliolatry; I admit that to such an excess it 
may in some instances have been carried : I 
admit that weakness, rashness, enthusiasm, 
fanaticism, have been brought by it into action 
and into full display : that Zapies and Pharisees 
have played their part in the exhibitiofi, and 
that Simplicity, and Truth may have Jieen’seen 
there jrm-in-arm with Hypocrisy and Craft. 
But in all great movements there haew ar er been 
this mixture of mdh and motives ; and with all 
drawbacks for this, all allowances for ilflsSi- 
rected and wasted exertions, certain it is that 
there has Been a cjreat and good object in view. 


Vol. i. p. 3!). 
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and that a mighty and a holy work is in pro- 
gress. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The Church of Englapd, Montesinos, has yet 
to learn one lesson from its enemies, . . how to 

marshal and direct that enthusiasm, which no 

* ' * 

system, however wise or however despotic, can 
suppress, and which, if it be not enlisted in its 
service, is sure to .be actively engaged against 
it. 

MONTESINOS. 

The art of directing enthusiasm into channels 
where it may either be usefully employed, or 
spend itself harmlessly, is the most difficult 
which the Machiavellists of Papal Rome have 
ever been called upon to practise. 

* SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Yet they succeeded in it. 

* MONTESINOS. 

• 

Ofily ttt a cdrhiin extent : for ivhat is the his- 
tory of nil the heresies in the Romish Qhurch, 
the schi a wwrthat have shaken, and the opinions 
which at this day, notwithstanding its vainly 
boasfed unity, divide it, but the register of their 
failures ? And when they succeeded, methinks 
the sincere Romanist, who has not proscribed 
to himself all use of reason, must wish in his 
secret heart that the Romish Church had 
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rather dispensed with the temporary service, 
however great, of knaves and fools and madmen, 
than have taken to itself the load of infamy 
•which has thus been brought upon it. Mad as 
James Nailor was, and blasphemous as was the 
character of his madness, I cannot read of his 
punishment withopt feeling something like the 
shame ai\d sorrow that we partake in a* national 
disgrace. Yet how much better is it, even for 
the national credit, (all consequences apart,) 
that this poor fanatic should have suffered the 
sentence which makes him an object of com- 
passion whenever his name is remembered, 
(even to those by whom his most edifying re- 
pentance is unknown,) than that he should have 
been, as others under a like delusion were, 
exhibited with the stigmatq , . . that advantage 
should have been taken of hi%insanity to render 
him the accomplice or the victim of an impious 
conspiracy, . . and that after his \leath he should 
have bgen canonized for a new object* of’ ido- 
latrous worship ! 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

But, without passing the bounds of strictest 
probity and prudence, do you not think that 
the rulers <5T the CJiurch might have sanctioned 
Wesley and Whitefield in their extraordinary 
ministry, and that the Methodists might thus 

vor.. ii. o 
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have been retained within the pale of the Esta- 
blishment ? 

, MONTES I NOS. 

No fear of misrepresentation, or of oblo'quyy 
shall ever deter me from declaring my belief 
that Wesley and Whitejicld were chosen instru- 
ments of Providence, for givipg a great impulse 
to religious feeling when it was needed; mo$t. 
But I do not think *that the Bishops cogfla Con- 
scientiously, or prudently, have sanctioned their 
proceedings at any stage of their jeareer, .. cer- 
tainly not at first, when they gave way. to and 
encouraged extravagances, which Wesley, after 
age and experience had sobered him, heartily 
condemned. A rc-union with the Methodists 
since his death may seem to have been much 
more practicable than a comprehension of the 
Dissenters ever wjas ; but there is a remark of 
Lord* Strafford’s to be borne in mind, who 
warns us,* “ hbvf advised we ought to be of any 
innovation, considering that inconvenieyces are 
rather fiwfltd by experience, than foreseen by 
judgement.” Let, bearing \he warning of this 
great statesman in mind, I am nevertheless of 
opinion, that it is possible at 'this time, not 
indeed to bring the Methodists baclf to the Es- 
tablishment from which they have erred and 
strayed, Jbut to employ Methodism in aid of the 
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Establishment, and embody as Church-Metho- 
dists those who would otherwise be drawn in 
to join one or other of the numerous squadroas 
<5f dissent. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

this way, if I apprehend your meaning, 
they.might be to the Church of England what 
its - various fraternities are to the Church of 
Rome. 

MONTKSIXOS. 

The good that is connected with those frater- 
nities might be attained, free from the super- 
stitious and idolatrous practices upon which 
they are, for the most part, founded. There 
would be that segregation from the community 

into particular societies which gratifies at once 

* 

the social and the selfish feeling, and which is 
one of the strong attractions that Sectarianism 
holds out. There would ,be that employment 
afforded for which certain dispositions hre con- 
tinually araving, . . that sympathy for devotidnal 
tempers which it is so. dangerous toThflame, 
and yet so injurious to extinguish. But, what .• 
is more pertinent to our immediate topic, 
volunteers would thus be found to take upon 
themselves some ofyhose duties which, in large 
towns and thickly-peopled districts, it is impos- 
sible for the parochial clergy to perform*. 

' g 2 
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Silt THOMAS MORE. 

Could the difficulty which you have noticed, 
of* providing fit ministers for poor and lonely 
places, be thus removed ? 

MONTHS! NOS. 

That object can be effected no other\y ; se 
than by raising the income of the poorest 
benefiefc till it is sufficient to render the incum- 
bent respectable, hs to worldly circumstances, 
in the eyes of his parishioners. 

M It yilOM AS MOKE. 

Is it likely that such a description of* Metho- 
dists could be raised; and, if raised, is it pro- 
bable that they could be kept together, and 
restrained from extravagances such as those 
into which you have truly observed both White- 
field and the Wesleys fell ? 

C MONTES! N OS . 

« 

There are at this time men willlhg to make 

« « , ... 
the atteihpt, and qualified for what they would 

undertake. They propose, not to take upon 
themselWTs any of the ministerial functions, not 
■tff ^consider their body as an independent sect, 
nor their preachers as independent ministers ; 
but to act sifnply as a religious society, united 
in dutiful obedience to the Establishment, pro- 
fessing its tenets, and endeavouring to promote, 
by precept and example, the knowledge and 
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j>ractice of true Christian piety. To secure the 
continuance of that union with the National 
Church, which is the principle of their associa- 
tion, they agree to insert a provision in the title 
deeds of every Chapel, that if the sacrament 
should ever be administered there, or the 
Chapel opened fo$ worship in canonical hours, 
when there is service in the parish Chilrch, the 
Chapel should thereby be escheated, and be- 
come the property of the Crown. Thus, they 
say, they should act in conformity with the 
principles which Wesley professed first and 
last ; thus should they obey the counsels which 
Wesley gave in the last year of his life, when, 
repeating his declaration, that lie lived and died 
a member of the Church of England, he added, 
“ that none, who regarded his judgement or 
advice, would ever separate from it ; and thus, 

t 

should the^r fulfil his prediction, that whenever 
his followers should divide into* ]3issehting-Me- 
thodisU and Chureh-Mcthodists, the latter v^ould 
carry on his primitive design with nutT% success 
than ever ; the iormer,” he said, “ woijld 
dwindle into a dry, dull, separate sect.” There 
is, therefore, good reason to suppose that a body 
of ChurcIiTMetho(}ists might be raised, and that, 
if raised, they might be kept together. Whe- 
ther it would be possible to guard effectually 
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against those extravagances, into which weak 
minds and strong feelings are eahily hurried, is 
a , question to be more doubtfully answered. 
Love-feasts, which give occasion for scandal; 
and watch-nights, which afford opportunity for 
what is scandalous, \yould, the first probably, 

the last certainly, be disuse4 ; and so must the 

§ * 

abominable practice of mutual examination and 
confession in the band-meetings. 

SIH THOMAS MOKE. 

What do they ask from the National Church, 
in furtherance of their design ? 

MONTES I NOS. 

Countenance from its dignitaries ; and to 
have their services accepted by the parochial 
clergy, as they are offered, in good will. 

Sill THOMAS MOllE. 

Will they obtain this ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Tfiere are many obstacles, and of a kind which 
are «iol easily removed ; strong prejudices in 
some, auRTUnting to a settled dislike; timidity 
in others, who would be* willing to see the 
attempt made, and glad that it should succeed, 
but who shrink from the responsibility of afford- 
ing it any direct encouragement. *' Many will 
be # of opinion that nothing, with the name and 
semblance of Methodism, can be propagated, 
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without leading to some such follies and ex- 
cesses as have generally accompanied it. 
Many, again, may apprehend, that more fyr- 
'malism than faith would be produced, a phari- 
saic* demeanour, and an uncharitable spirit, 
rather than a Christian, temper. And many, 
who have not these fears, may be withheld 
from giving any approbation to such an attempt, 
by their persuasion that our Church has pro- 
vided all that is necessary for the instruction, 
the exercise, and the consolation of its members ; 
and therefore they are contented, according to 
the old monk’s rule, sinerc res vadere sicut eva- 
dunt. 

Silt THOMAS MOKE. 

There may, indeed, seem reason for appre- 
hending that the new wheat which ‘the hus- 
bandmen, whom you are for, admitting into the 
field, would sow, would, be in the proportion of 
a few grains ti/ a handful of tates ; at any rate, 
the field would stand in need of constant and 
careful weeding ! Bpt they who suppose that 
the ecclesiastical Establishment, in its present 
state, is competent to the duties expected from 
it, must have overlooked the great increase of 

* f ‘ For ought I s e/” says South, <c though the Mosaieal 
part of J udaism be abolished among Christians, the Pharisaical 
part of it never will.” — Vol. i. p. 65. • 
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population, for which no provision has been 
made, and the fearful changes of sbciety, which, 
evjn more than that increase, render the cor- 
rective and conservative powers of religion* 
above all things necessary. For that, and that 
alone, can preserve the social body from pu- 
trescence and dissolution. 
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INFIDELITY.— CnUllOl I ESTABLISHMENT. 


MONTh.SJNO*. 

You it last words, Sir Thomas, have left a weight 
upon my mind. Nothing but religion, you 
said, cun preserve our social system from pu- 
trescence and dissolution. This I entirely be- 
lieve ; and therefore a melancholy and fearful 
apprehension comes over me when I contem- 
plate the present state of the Christian world. 
Throughout Papal Christendom there has been 
substituted for Christianity n mass of corrup- 
tions whi£h nauseates t.he understanding, and 
at which the reasonable heait revolts. And 
in reformed countries I see the Church'abroad, 
for the most part, starved by the gtTVernment, 
and betrayed by the clergy ; and, at home,, 
assailed by greater danger than has at any time 
threatened it since the accession of Elizabeth, 
when this nation jbas delivered from bondage. 
In comparing the age of Luther with the pre- 
sent times, this great difference is to be ob- 
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served, that Infidelity, which was rife enough 
during the former period, kept safely then 
unfler the wing of the Romish Church, and ex- 
erted itself to uphold the system of imposture' 
with which it had coalesced, and by which it 
flourished. It is stropg enough now to claim 
supremacy, and to struggle* for it. At that 
time it ‘consisted simply in, the disbelief of 
religion; it now implies the hatred of it ; and, 
while it is vehemently engaged against Popery 
on the continent, acts in alliance with Popery, 
with equal vehemence, against the ecclesiastical 
Establishment here. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The difference is worthy of consideration, 
and its causes are easily to be traced. All men 
of learning in those days were, with very few 
exceptions, eithe» monks or clergy ; and they 
were not so many but /hat the CJiur&h and the 
Monasteries could provide for aK. You have a 
numerous and rapidly increasing class of literary 
men, and Tstill more numerous one of persons,, 
v^ho take their opinions from them with as im- 
plicit a faith, and as much prostration of intel- 
lect, as the simplest peasant exhibits to the 
wiliest priest. That a littleklearning is dan- 
gerous, is true enough to have past into a pro- 
verb ; it is not less true that a very little suffices 
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for the stock in trade, upon which the scribes 
and scriveners of literature, who take upon 
themselves to direct the public, set up. Better 
•education, humbler minds, sounder intellects, 
happier dispositions, nay, even a more fortunate 
^ppsition in society, might have enabled them to 

perceive the truth, of religion, and to understand 

* . * 

its paramount importance to the human race, 
to the community of which they form a part, 
and to their own happiness, temporal as well as 
eternal. 

» 

• MONTES I N OS. 

Of too many of them, indeed, may it be said, 
that ne* dubitarc quidem .sc hint, quibns omnia 
contevmere ac ncscire satis cst. 

SIR TIIOMAS MORE. 

Ignorance upon that subject is llot to be 
admitted as an excuse,! or palliation, for those 

who have* had the means and the opportunity 

* 

of knowledge.# 

* D. Jleinsius, in the letter in which he gives an account of 
/Scaliger's death. • 

f “ As far as ignorance itself is excusable,” says Dean 
Sherlock, “ so far ignorance will excuse. But commonly 
ignorance itself Us a great crime j and, when it is so, if men 
shall not^K? j uilgetl foB the sins which they ignorantly commit, 
yet they shall be judged and condemned for their ignorance, 
as well as for their sins asrainst knowledge .” — On Judaement . 
p. 307. 
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MONTESINOS. 

Lawyers have laid down that mhxiin without 

any qualification. But the ways of God are 

more merciful than those of man. He who falls 

into the water has the natural means for saving 

his life ; but, if he has never been taught 

exercise his limbs in swimnyng, he sinks and 

# « ' 

perishes.* Surely this is his misfortune, not his 
crime. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

In what manner is this illustration intended 

« 

to serve ? • 

MOXTKSJNOS. 

I would apply it to show, that there arc cir- 
cumstances which may be admitted in palliation 
or excuse for neglecting the means and oppor- 
tunities of knowledge. 

SIR 1IJ0MAS .MORE. 

We*are speaking of that knowledge? whereby 

men are rendered wise unto salvation. Let not 

the evil heart of unbelief tempt you to presume 

that the means of this knowledge can be neg- 

♦ * 
lected with impunity ! The condition of men 

in this world, however wisely and virtuously 
they may act, must depend, in no slight degree, 
upon the conduct of others, up(\n circurfiStances, 
and 4 tlie chances of society. But their condi- 
tion in a future state, their everlasting welfare 
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depends wholly on themselves ; no chances, ito 
circumstance*, no misconduct on the part of 
others can deprive them of eternal happiness, 
•if they are true to themselves, and reject not 
the proffered means of salvation. 

MONTESIXOS. 

Alas, that it sjiould fie so difficult for them 
to believe* ancl love ! I know npt which 
should be regarded as the worst enemies of 
their fellow creatures, they who mislead and 
abuse our faith, or they who labour with pesti- 
lent activity to destroy it.* Yet, perhaps, more 
evil is brought about by indirect causes than 
by immediate ones; and the ways of the world 
have greater influence than the efforts of fana- 
ticism and false philosophy, in producing super- 
stition and misbelief on one hand, and unbelief 
on the other. The religious > culture of the mind 
is neglected in youth, when its intellectual ad- 
vancement in other respects* receives* most 
attention ; and no sooner have we attained to 
manhood, than we are devoted to some branch 

* “ Let tliis meditation/’ says Jackson, “ never slip’out of 
thy memory ; that seeing the last and principal end of all 
graces Ijgstowed upor/ us in this life, is rightly to believe in 
Christ, this cannot l fe, as the drowsy worldling dreams, the 
easiest, but rather tlw* mr»sf rliffirMilt' nninf nf ( Jiristifinitv . 
Vol. i. p. 780. 
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or other of “ that cold business,” in which, as 
Ben Jonson says, “ a man mispefids the better 
part of life.” Care then cankers the heart, or 
prosperity corrupts it ; the fever of ambition • 
seizes us, or we fall into the morbus fatuus of the 
worldly wise ; and practical irreligion is thy; 
produced even in those who escape the malaria 
of infideljty. 

SIR Til 051 AS MORE. 

Religious education, you say, is neglected. 
Where does that sin of omission rest, ..with the 
people, or with the clergy ? Is it a defect in 
the institutions, or a fault in the customs of the 
country? 

MONTESINOS. 

All have their share in it, ill customs, defec- 
tive institutions, . . the clergy, who neglect their 
duty in this particular, . . and the parents, who 
leave undone what it is in their power to do. 
To thfcm, hpwev^s, the least part of the omission 
is impjitable ; few mothers failing to instruct 
their children as far as their own capabilities of 
instructing extend. But it ii one of the evils 
of’ oilr schools, public and private, that the 
habits of devotion which a ,boy learns at his 
mother’s knees are broken the^e, and the seeds 
of early piety destroyed. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

It has comet to pass, then, in the changes of 
society, that the very institutions, which in 
their* origin were purely religious seminaries, 
are now the places where religion may,- in a 
* H> N^tain sense, be said to be unlearnt ! 

montes/nos. 

To keep up so*much of the practice Qf piety, 
as is essential for file life and, reality of religion, 
there must be social worship, and solitary 
prayer. For the latter there is no opportunity 
at school, however much the boy himself may 
desire to observe a custom, the importance of 
which he has duly been taught to apprehend. 
But it is impossible for him to do this in a com- 
mon dormitory, or even when other boys are 
lodged in the same chamber. Few, parents 
seem to be sensible of this e^il, though it may 
prove mor«i deeply injurious in its consequences 
than any other pischief which pay b,e deemed 

incidental to public education. 

i 

* Sill THOMAS MORE. 

The use of dormitories was continued front 
the old establishments ; but the perpetual 
superintendence, /hich made a part of the 
conventual system, was withdrawn. The evil 
is to be remedied by allotting to each his sejia- 
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Tate chamber, and introducing just so much 
superintendence as may secure its privacy. 

MONTES! NOS. 

* There may be too much superintendence, ac 
well as too little ; but this remedy would go far 
towards putting an end to the tyranny exercise 1 
by the senior boys, which is the worst evil that 
- the wq,nt of superintendeneb has produced. 
There would be mpre difticufty in making social 
worship retain, or rather resume, its proper 
character and uses ; the effect at present, both 
at schools and universities, being to deajlcn the 
instinct of piety, instead of cherishing and 
maturing it. Here we have a difficulty which 
had no existence in days when monasteries 
were the only seminaries of learning. 

. 81 U Til 0^1 AS MORE. 

The pupils in ^uch establishments saw that 
the practice, or at least the profession, of reli- 
gion^ wajj the« main business qf life for those 
unde/ whose tuition they were placed, or by 
whom they were surrounded. Moreover, it 
was the service in which th6y had enlisted, and 
to the higher grades of which they were looking 
oh ; by it they were to be elevated in society, 
and it was the only means of^levation-for those 
who were not of noble birth ; by it they were 
to obtain, at all events, security in an insecure 
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age, subsistence, respectability, ease and com- 
fort : wealth ?,nd luxury were accessible to their 
desires ; if ambition inclined that way, the 
highest earthly dignities entered into their pros- 
pect ; if it took a loftier direction, the higher 
Jionours of altars and images might be reserved 
for them at last. Here, then, every thing tended 
to make them feel the temporal and spiritual 
importance of religion. If their minds were 
not impressed by the ceremonials of a splendid 
ritual, they were at least engaged in it ; there 
was something to occupy them, . . something 
for the eye, and the imagination. Should the 
heart remain unaffected, it was, nevertheless, 
entertained in a state which made it apt to 
receive devout impressions, and open to their 
influences. You threw away your crutches too 
soon, mistaking the excitement of that fervour, 
which the Religious revolution called forth, for 
confirmed and healthy strength* Now, when 
the excitement has worn itself out, a gtage of 
languor-' has succeeded, which has a dangerous 
tendency to terminate in torpor and indifference. 
But this is an unnatural state of mind, for mah 
is a religious 'creature, and it is among those 
who seek to escape from it, that superstition 
finds an eager demand for its opiates, or enthu- 
siasm for its cordial elixirs. 

\’OI.. II. II 
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MONTESINOS. 

I have smiled at seeing little asgels on horse- 
back parading in honour of some Nossa Senhora 
of the thousand appellations. But these pupgets 
shows of Popery have their use. 

Sill THOMAS MORE. 

And the puppets atso ; or that part of Pa- 
ganrsm.would never have be*en taken into the 
ceremonials of a. Priesthood which has pos- 
sessed, in full perfection, the wisdom* of this 
world ! It is for a better wisdom to separate 
the helpful from the hurtful ; to reject vvhatever 
is inconsistent with pure and undefiled religion, 
and to retain all that may assist in winning the 
heart to its service. 

MONTESINOS. 

What the Romanists succeed in doing by the 
worship of Saii^s and Angels, and by their 
Mafian religion, is effected by purer means in 
thole parts <3f* Europe where the Reformed 
Church still lays “ the strong hand of her 
purity”! upon her children. It is thus*in Scot- 
land, wherever manufactures and infidelity Are 

* A modern historian talks of “ that ig norance of mankind 
which Priests usually display !” if any other^class of men 
ever had, or could have, from the nature of their functions, 
ha|f so knowledge of human nature ! 

t Wordsworth. 
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not co-operating to corrupt the people. It is 

so in the better parts of Switzerland, where the 

clergy have not betrayed their trust. The 

.youth of both sexes there, when they have 

arrived at years of discretion, receive a regular 

3,od careful course of religious education, for 
^ t % 
which the state provides : early tuition has 

prepared them for this, . . and the effect* of this 

• I 

intellectual confirmation are seen in their con- 

r 

duct through life. They are made to understand 
the grounds and foundation of their belief. 
They aye trained up in the way that they should 
go, and their feet depart not from it. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Wherefore is it not so with you ? 

MONTES! NOS. 

That it is not may be explained, but' not ex- 
cused, by observing, that crowded societies are 
less favourable to morals, and to piety, fipon 
which morals nyist be established, than simpler 
and smaller communities ; but they afford full 
opportunities for irreligion on one hand, and for 
the contagious influences of enthusiasm and 
bigotry on the other. There is the reason, 
also, that the 'State; has made no provision for 
it; an Express provision, such as at this time 
exists in Switzerland, was not need ^ j^rmerly ; 
and the instruction which. Sunday- schools can 
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afford is discontinued at an earlier age than 
that at which the Swiss course df confirmation 
(as it may be called) begins. But even primary 
instructitin is insufficiently supplied. Tile in- 
crease of population, while the Church Esta- 
blishment has remained as the Reformation 
it, renders it impossible for, the clergyman to 
perform the business of a catechist,, except in 
small parishes ; and the course of domestic- 
instruction is broken by the custom, long since 
general in the middle and higher classes, of 
sending boys to school. But no where is a boy 
in so ill a disposition to receive religious lessons 
as at school, and perhaps no where are lessons 
so ill taught. My old master. Dr. Vincent, 
endeavoured to repel this charge, as it affects 
public schools, when it was brought against 
them some fivc-and-twenty years ago by Dr. 
Rennell. He took up the argument with 
natural feeling, and becoming warmth, in de- 
fence bf an establishment with which ( he had 
been so long and so ^honourably connected, 
.and he wrote, as he always did, vigorously and 
well. But the case failed him ; he could only 
show that books of catechetical instruction were 
used in the school, that scriptural ‘exercises 
njade a part of the course, and that theological 
lectures were read to the King’s scholars. So 
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far is well ; there is no fault of omission here, 
and what is d«ne is performed as well as it there 
can be. It is true, also, that the school is 
• always opened and prorogued with a short 
prayer, and that in the boarding houses prayers 
-<?.re read every night by the head boy of the 
house; ..but performed as this is, and necessa- 
rily must be, it Verc better left undone. And 
Vincent did not reflect on tlje effect of compul- 
sory attendance at divine service, at times when 
the service is merely perfunctory, and under 
circunjstanccs which rentier attention to the 
duties of the place, at all times, impossible. 
Public worship is never presented in so unat- 
tractive, . . almost, I might say, in so irreligious a 
form, . . as it is to school boys. Now, though we 
are, as you have justly said, religious creatures, 
(and it is the noblest distinction of human nature 
that we ase so,) youth is not the season iff life 
in which the .develope’ment pi ou^ religious 
instinct naturally takes place ; in boyhqpd it 
must 15e awakened, and requires to be kept up 
by continual culture. Habitual irreverence 
soon deadens, even if it does not destroy it; 
but habitual ' irreverence is what is learnt at 
school ,*and certainly not unlearnt at College. 
A distaste is thus acquired for public worship, . . 
not to say a dislike for it ; and young men. 
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when they become their own masters, cease to 
frequent church, because they have been so 
long compelled to attend its service in an unfit 
state of mind. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Such absentees are, probably, more easijjr' 
made Dissenters, than they, can be brought 
back to the fold which they have once forsaken. 

MONTES! NOS. 


Men, who have received this higher educa- 
tion, seldom enter into the ranks of dissent ; 
their connections in life are rarely such as,would 
lead them towards the meeting-house. A few 
become Socinians ; and perhaps there are more 
who pass from cold indifference to a feverish 
state of what may better be called religiosity, 
than religion, for little charity can be perceived 
in it, and less hurflility. Professional engage- 
ment^ bring back a greater numbee into the 
righf way% and *keep them these. Others are 
restored* by the gentle and natural effects of 
time, or the sharper discipline of affliction, 
which teaches them where to find the only 
source of comfort, the only balm for a wounded 
heart, the only rest for an irqmortal spirit. But 
too many fall into habits of practical irffcligion, 
and, according as there may be more or less of 
vanity an,d presumptuousness in their disposi- 
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tion, become the proselytes, or the propaganda 
ists of speculative impiety. Even while the 
Jews were living under a visible dispensation, 
end before the Glory .had departed from the 
Temple, fools were to be found among them, 
^’.ho said in their heart, There is no God. 
Much more may tips worst and deadliest infatu- 
ation be expected to show itself in these latter 
times, when so great a part of mankind live as 
if there were none, and when the ways of the 
world, its pursuits and its* pleasures, its follies, 
and, . .IJeaven help us ! . . it§ philosophies, have 
interposed an atmosphere of darkness palpable 

* I would not, however, be understood, as if assenting to 
Paley’s assertion, that “ the world, even in its innocent pur- 
suits and pleasures, has a tendency unfavourable to the reli- 
gious sentiment.” (Sermon I.) Surely this is not th3 case with 
its innocent pleasures, some of whicl$ ; directly induce devo- 
tional feelings^ St. Pierre has a pretty story which is appli- 
cable here. * t 

“ Un jour, un de tries amis fut voir un fihartreux ; cetoit au 
mois de Mti. Lejardin du solitaire ctoit corner t dcJlcurS dans 
les plates-handes et sur les espaliers. Pour lui , il s*etoit ren- 
ferme dans sa chambre , oil Von ne voyoit goutte . Pourquoi , lui 
dit mon ami , avez-vous ferme vos volets ? C'est , lui repondit le 
Chart reux , a jin dc^meditcr sans distraction sur les attributs de 
Dieu. EhJ pensez-vous, reprit mon ami, en trouver de plus 
grands dans votre the, que ne vous en montre la nature au mois 
de Mai ? Croyez-moi, ouvrez vos volets , ei fermez votre imagi- 
nation. v — Harmonies de la Nature, t„ i. p. 3&Z. 
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between us and the light of His presence, though 
in that light only is there life ! * 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Is the proportion of those, who are thus' 
dwelling in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
as great among you, as it is in the countries' 
where the Romish Church has maintained its 

I ‘ 

dominion ? 

i * 

MONTESINOS. 

The classes, among whom infidelity prevails, 
are different. In the most unbelieving of 
Romish countries the lower orders believe 
whatever the priest tells them : . . utterly as they 
may disregard his moral precepts, and habitu- 
ally as they may break every injunction in the 
decalogue, they never doubt the efficacy of his 
absolution, nor the saving mercy of the Magna 
Mater. Population has not increased there as 
it has with us; it has, not outgrown r thc means 
of religious instruction, such as*that instruction 
is. *Bu\ we have a numerous class of .people, 
which is scarcely known in any other part of 
Europe, bred in the filth and corruption of 
large towns and manufacturing t districts, and 
allowed to grow up in that corruption as much 
neglected, and consequently becoming as de- 
prived, as the vagrants of former times, against 
whom m many, and such severe laws, were 
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enacted. These people are unbelievers, just as 
savages are, . .’(shame to us that they should be 
so ! ) because, as far as regards all moral cul- 
ture,’ all needful instruction, all humanizing 
and redeeming influences, they are left; like 
sayages, in the very midst of cultivated society. 
Bad as the consequences of this most culpable 
omission on the part of Government have been, 
and continue to &e, they must have been far 
more hideous and appalling if Methodism had 
not intervened, and carried with it humanity 
and civilization, as far as it has spread, among 
these poor perishing creatures. Here, then, 
the difference between England and other 
countries is to our disadvantage and disgrace. 
If we look to the classes next above these, we 
shall find that speculative infidelity has descended 
lower among us than it has done where the 
arrangements of society are less complicated and 
artificial. There is no other ebunt^y, F/ance 
alone §xcepted, in which the poison is openly 
prepared for the pepple. There, indeed, the 
writings of Voltaire are circulated with as much 
zeal by one party, as the lying and blasphemous 
legends of a fraudulent superstition are by an- 
other ; but if the former party are more suc- 
cessful in the metropolis and in large towns. 
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die propagandists of the Monkish and Marian* 
religion have greater facilities foV distributing 
their wares throughout the provinces; and none 
of that mischief is even attempted there which • 
is carried on throughout these kingdoms by 
periodical publications, daily, weekly, monthly 
and quarterly, and by some ,pr other of these 
introduced into the remotest parts of the 
country. There are few towns, however small, 
in which a knot of scoffers and infidels may not 
be found in the lower walks of life, disciples 
usually of some sharp-witted, ready-topgued, 
and coarse-minded unbeliever, who has cast off' 
the restraints of duty, and is too ignorant even 
to suspect himself of any deficiency in know- 
ledge. There is scarcely a village into which 
opinions hostile to the Church Establishment, 
and to Christianitytitself, are not carried, in the 
formdr case insolently, in the latter v/ith more 
oriels disguise,'to the alehouse fireside, by some 
provincial journal, professedly enlisted jn the 
service of a political faction, but aiming directly 

4 • 

* I thank the Jesuits “ for teaching me that word.” 
(Macedo. Divi Tutelares, p. 75.) Fr. WichAnans (a Norber- 
tiue, or Premontren, Canon of Tongerloo) addresscs^iis Bra- 
bsmtia Mariana, Lectori Mariana , . . a most useful distinction 
this fyetween the Christian and the Marian faith ! 
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at this end. Moreover, there are London book-' 
sellers who carty on a trade in blasphemy, and 
their productions, which are as ignorant as they 
are impious, are dispersed gratuitously. I have 
heard of instances in which country tradesmen 
have received them with their goods ; should 
they be addressed to a person of good principles, 
who resents such an importation, the .plea is, 
that they had been made use pf as waste paper, 
without any knowledge of their contents ; but 
the desired object is gained if, as is more likely, 
they fa[l into the hands of* shopmen, or shop- 
boys, who are in a state to receive the infec- 
tion. Whence the funds are derived for this 
distribution, and for supporting the frequent 
prosecutions which have been brought against 
the publishers and venders of such poisons, has 
not come to light : but there* are amateurs of 
infidelity i» high life ; this is one of the ways 
in which superfluous wealth has? beep misem- 
ployed, ^and in no way can its misapplication 
have p induced more misery and evil. 

sm Thomas more. 

Misery and evil, indeed, for those who are 
taken in the snare, . . and for those who spread 
it ; for'woe to them by whom the offence 
cotneth ! But it is not thus that a nation can 
be made irreligious. Religion is too natural a 
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•feeling, too essential to the being, too necessary 

for the heart of man, for its general influence 

to be suspended, or even endangered by such 
« 

means, so long as it shall be seen and known t© 
exist’ in any part of the community as a living 
and actuating principle. And this it will ever 
be in countries where it ha§ once been firmly 
established, in however corrupt a form. Opi- 
nions may be changed, belief may be shaken, 
institutions modified or subverted, a false system 
may even prevail over the true ; but while men 
are subject to disedse, infirmity, and affliction, 
and death, the good never will exist without 
the hopes of religion, the wicked never with- 
out its fears. The vulgar retailers of infidelity 
can never shake this foundation. 

• MONTESINOS. 

Alas ! for kumf>n nature, when those hopes 
and* fears are no longer under the regulation of 
a reasonable faith ! When hop£ and fear break 
loose fftom that restraint, men become^ priest- 
ridden or devil-ridden, and yield themsdlves up 
to the horrors of the bloodiest Heathenism, 'or 
to the loathsome and pitiable extravagancies of 
the basest Monkery, as frightened horses plv.nge 
from a precipice, or dash themselves Headlong 
against whatever opposes their way. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

You, howSver, are in a state of society 
wherein the one of these extremes is impossible, 
•the Other not to be apprehended. 

MONTESINOS. 

Great and irreparable injury may, neverthe- 
less, be done. Eyen such miserable labourers 
loosen the cement of society, while the more 
skilful engineers of evil are sapping and mining, 
and preparing the train for an explosion. As 
yet, however, the mischief has not spread 
widely, in this lower grade*; and it is precisely 
in that grade, also, that the counteracting spirit 
of fanaticism operates with most effect: and 
although men pass, as may be expected, from 
one extreme to the other, it is generally, by 
God’s mercy, toward the better that they 
gravitate at last. But, in th\ educated classes, 
the balance of religious ^ feeling is as nmih in 
favour of England, when compared whh Rofrian- 
Catholjc countries, as it may seem to be against 
it in tlie inferior ones* True it is that young 
men, who have just entered upon manhood, if 
they have an ambitious propensity for intel- 
lect*^ exercitation, and if the foundation has 
either**been neglected or unwisely laid, pass 
commonly through a stage of scepticism,^ or 
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■unbelief ; presumptuous youth is as liable to it 
as childhood to the small-pox and measles ; the 
disease, too, is as rife and contagious as either, 
and sometimes draws after it injurious conse-* 
quenees, which long continue to be felt, some- 
times lays fatal hold. True it is that there are 
circles where dogmatical Atheism struts and 

° f 

crows upon its dunghill ; . . thdt it has laid its 
eggs in seminaries founded 'lor far other pur- 
poses, where its cockatrices are hatched and 
fostered, and from whence they come into the 
walks of life, hissing, wriggling, and venomous. 
True it is that there is an active and influential 
party in literature and in the state with whom 
blank unbelief is the esoteric doctrine, and who 
seek on all occasions industriously to wound 
and weaken what public opinion, and a regard 
to their own interest, withholds them from 
attaftking openly. But the great «and quiet 
body of t^e English ge'ntry walk in the ways of 
theii; fathers, and hold fast to that Church for 

I 

which Laud and his Kin^ suffered on tfie scaf- 
fold, and the noble army of‘our earlier marty'rs 
at the stake. They hold to it with a sober and 
sedate, but sincere and strong attachment. 
Even the Dissenters, who rise into this rank, 
seldom continue in their nonconformity : their 
views are altered with their station ; they see 
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and understand what they had before precluded 
themselves ffbm seeing and understanding; 
and if they do not become conformists them- 
selvdfe, suffer their children to become so. The 
same hereditary and rooted feeling prevails 
among the yeomanry of the land. Here, then, 
we^have a strong g/ound of hope and confidence 
on which to rest. But our strongest is in the 
Church itself, and in the character of its minis- 
ters. In Roman- Catholic states, and more 
especially in those which are most Catholic, 
and most Papal, infidelity is as common among 
the higher and better educated clergy, as the 
grossest superstition is among those who are 
taken, with little education, from the lower 
order of the people. Among the clergy of the 
Church of England, there may be some who 
believe and tremble ; and a “few, (they are but 

few,) who* are false to the Establishmeift in 

•» 

which they are. beneficed, and 'wouVl let’ the 
wolfin^o the fold : but, if there be an Infidel 
among*them, it is knojvn only to that Almighty 

and Most Merciful Father to whom all hearts 

• 

are open, and from whom no secrets are hid. 
Su«h*a man may live self-reproached, but his 
want of belief will never infect others, ..it will 
be ti hidden wound, . . quod proximo, nesciat uxor. 
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" SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The heart of England then,«in^fhis respect, 
is sound ! 

MONTEhINOS. 

Ah unbelieving clergyman would be regarded 
as a monster. And, as this is one of the 
healthiest symptoms of public feeling, so is it 
one oC the most remarkable* points of differ- 
ence between tin? state of 'the English and of 
the Romish Church. For in Roman-Catholic 
countries, even where the Inquisition is esta- 
blished, the Infidel Priest may always, have a 
circle as well among lus own brethren, as the 
laity, wherein he would think it a reproach 
were lie supposed to believe in the religion 
which he professes. In that circle his under- 
standing would be impeached by such a suppo- 
sition : but it is mi impeachment of his integrity 
that he continues publicly to profoss what the 
lavfs will not'permit "him to injure. He must 
go on with his part in the drama of delusion; or 
he must cast himself upon the world aililuntary 
exile, exposed to all the priVations and miseries 

« 

of that condition; or he must remain, and suffer 
martyrdom : and how should he be ex Ducted 
to bear this testimony against falsehoob, who is 
ready with Pilate to ask, “ What is truth ?” 
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being, like Pilate, in that pitiable state of mind 
which conceives that no answer can be given 
to the question ! One fatal error, which is 
.most carefully inculcated, keeps its hold upon 
him, when he has shaken off the authority of 
his Church in other respects ; he still supposes 
Christianity to be w such as that Church in its 
dogmas and rituals represents it ; in no other 
form has it ever been presented to his consider- 
ation, and he never thinks of turning from the 
mythology of the Breviary to the religion of the 
Gospeh Meantime, the exercise of his office 
tends to confirm him in his unbelief. He is 
engaged in functions which, when performed by 
one who does not implicitly believe himself to be 
invested with the portentous attributes which he 
assumes, must sear the conscience, and farther 
indurate the already hardened heart. lie per- 
forms the cfoily routine of a service, in which, in- 
deed, there is much that* in itse)?is gqod, bat in 
which it is not less certainly true, that folly and 
imposture stare him in the face ; he sees the 
wgakness of human’ nature, and too much of its 
wickedness, also, is laid open to him ; till’ 
leading at last to congratulate himself that his 
lot in^Hfe has been assigned among knaves 
instead of dupes, (for into these classes it is 
that he divides mankind,) he says complacently, 

VOL. II. 


i 
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populus vult decipi ei decipietur,” . .as so many 
of his fraternity have said befoft: him, and so 
many say with him at this day. Let it not he 
supposed that men cannot attain to this fearful 
state Without a strong predominance of evil in 
their nature ! Such persons may have, and are 
likely to have better dispositions, as well as 
better understandings, than t*hose who, being 
found unfit for any .other branch of ecclesiastical 
service, are, for that reason, destined* to preside 
over matters of faith as members of the Holy 
Office! The more selfish sensualists, the tho- 
roughly profligate, the sollkitantes , are as likely 
to be found among those Priests who trust in the 
validity of absolution, and expect to buy them- 
selves off from Purgatory, or at the worst to be 
prayed out of it in some reasonable time, as 
among those who* doubt of every thing beyond 
the <grave, and standing in no awe o£ judgement 

i 

t 

* c ^ . 

* That this was thr case in the Spanish Universities we 
learn from Dr. Villanueva. “ Em voz comun ent cnees (he is 
speaking of the reign of Charles^ I II.) que par a /os mas habile s 
de aquellos colegios ( que dertamente los hubo ) cranpor lo gene- 
ral las rnilras , y las dignulades y canongias , espccialmente las 
Ac qficio : y cn el orden civil las togas de lAs audiencias , chan- 
cillerias y c on sc j os supremos ; y para los ineptos la/'pfazas de 
Inquisit ion 3 /' cuyo proposko se decia con escandalo , y lo oi yo 
muchas veccs, praestet fides suppleinentum.” — Vida Literaria 
de I'k Joaquin Lorenzo Villanueva , t. i. p. 11. 
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to come, trouble themselves with no devices 
for eluding it. Ministers of the Romish Church, 
though they be persons of natural piety, gnod 
feelings, and virtuous aspirations, may fall into 
the state of infidelity which I have described ; 
and such in melancholy truth were they who 
are present to njy thoughts while I speak, . .for 
the picture has bpen taken from reality : . .men 
far above the standard of* their countrymen; 
richly gifted with moral not less than intellec- 
tual endowments ; just, generous, high-minded, 
and gentle-hearted ; respected and admired and 
loved by all around them, but most so by those 
who knew them best ; men who, in more 
favourable circumstances, might have been the 
pride of their country, and the benefactors of 
their kind, as they were the ornamcnE, and the 
delight of the circle in whitSi they moved ; but 
who hav<? perished miserably, and guiltily, in 
revolutionary movements, . .becauscthe root of 
religion was wanting in them, and they*vei!tured 
to do evil in the hope that good might follow, 
(jod be merciful to them, for His dear Son’s 
sake ! I wi\J not think that the sin of rejecting 
Hhi/^can be laid to their charge, for in truth 
they knew Him not ! They “ did it ignorantly, 
in unbelief!”* 


* 1 Tim. i. 13. 
t 2 
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But these painful recollections have drawn me 
from the point... Let us contrast, without re- 
ference to any such catastrophe, the situation 
of a Romish Priest thus gifted, and thus dis- 
posed, with that of a young man who has 
entered into holy ordejrs in the English Church, 
not so much from any predilection of his own, 
as in conformity to the destination which has 
been chosen for him, and because preferment 
is within his reach, or his prospect ;. .let us 
suppose him to be one who has not paid more 
attention to the evidences and doctrines of 
Christianity, than was required for passing an 
easy examination ; and who, from vanity, half- 
knowledge, presumptuousness, and love of dis- 
play, might very probably, if he had followed 
any other profession, have run, with all sails 
set, upon the shaflows of 'infidelity. Have I 

taken a fair case ? , 

• « 

4 SfR T1I0MAS MORE. 

Certainly not too favourable a one gn your 
own side. 

MONTESINOS. 

Such a man, however unspiripial, however 
unworthy the motives which have infljjsrteed 
his choice, places himself, nevertheless, in a 
situation favourable to his mental and spiritual 
improvement. His profession imposes upon 
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him just so much restraint as is salutary for his 
moral and Intellectual nature, nothing more; 
nothing against which the heart rises, or the 
understanding revolts. The discharge of his 
functions tends to strengthen, to stablish, and 
to quicken his belief, not to shake, or torpify it. 
The service win oh he is called upon to perform 
deals not in legends which, beyond* all possi- 
bility of dissembling to himself the conviction, 
he feels and knows to be absurd and false. 
Instead of these, he delivers in our fine liturgy 
the doctrines of Christianity pure and undefiled ; 
its proofs are before him in the Bible, opening • 
more and more upon the willing mind, the more 
it is perused ; it is a regular part of his office to 
enforce its precepts, and in to doing he cannot 
but become sensible of their unspeakable im- 
portance. He is not requested to act in any 
thing which he suspects or knows to be a/uggle, 
such as the exhibition of relick, tha worship of 
wondpr-working images, and the performance 
of miracles. He is qot exposed to the pollutions 
of the Confessional. His professional library 
is neither filled with extravagant and impious 
fictions, which he is required to believe, and in 
the service of the Church must deliver to the 
people for undoubted and sacred truths j nor 
of books of casuistry, which sophisticate the 
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understanding and defile the heart; nor of 
rhapsodies of idolatrous and carna’l devotion : 
instead of these he has the works of our English 
divines, who, with erudition and philosophy and 
eloquence, which have not been, and cannot be, 
surpassed, vindicate the authority of Scripture, 
expound its truths, and apply it$ all-importan,t 
doctrines.* All circumstances # thus contribute 
to render him a sincere and faithful minister, 
even though his first profession should have 
been merely formal. Once embarked, he is 
borne along upon the main stream of belief ; 
’there are neither rocks, shoals, nor rapids in 
his course, no side eddies which may hurry him 
back, no whirlpools wherein he may be absorbed 
and lost. * 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

You have taken fir your comparison on the 
one side men of superior t and ambitious? talents, 
and on the ftther* persons who, possessing fair 
abilities and easy tempers, may with little^diffi- 
culty be inclined to good or .evil, but escape evil 
because they are not led into temptation. And* 
you argue that the latter, if they wjere Roman 
Catholic Priests, would not fall into the jjjfflfe 
happy and facile belief ; and that the former 
wouljl not be exposed to the same danger of in- 
fidelity in t.Jie Anglican as in the Papal Church. 
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MONTESINOS. 

I argue thus upon assumptions which, were 
it required, I am prepared by fair reasoning 
to prove, that the circumstances of the English 
Church are likely to confirm and invigorate the 

belief of its ministers; but that in the Romish, 

* 

th§ heart instinctively revolts against the unna- 
tural privations which are imposed upon it, and 
the understanding against felie gross and tan- 
gible falsehoods with which the doctrine and 
practice Gf that Church are so intermingled and 
overlakl, that religion is represented iii the garb 
of mythology, and truth itself wears the sem- 
blance of imposture. 

SIR T1I0MAS MORE. 

I am not disposed to call in question either 
of these assumptions. Bu? you present your 
Anglican Clergyman as. a contrast to the IAfidel 
Romanist, not as a representative likeness of 
his brethren. Is he above or below the general 

standard ? , 

* 

MONTESINOS. 

I know ^not in what manner the mean 
standard could be computed : the character 
which I have imagined is a common one. 
Undoubtedly there are many, very many , far 
above it in intellectual, moral, and. spiritual 
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qualifications; but too surely those who fall 
below it are likely to be more numerous. 

9 SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Too surely they must be so. For it is' not' 
possible that men, properly qualified by educa- 
tion and manners, should be found for starved 

* 

benefices ; nor likely that the> proper qualifica- 
tions of heart and understanding should gene- 
rally be possessed by persons who are destined 
for the priesthood, merely because in that pro- 
fession they may with most facility be advan- 
tageously settled in life. In the former* class, 
coarse, and sometimes scandalous, livers will, 
of necessity, be found : among the latter there 
must be not a few, who, though they may avoid 
open scandal, are more likely to find the 
Establishment serviceable to them, than to 
render service to ‘the Establishment. The 
latte? inconvenience belongs to the system of 
patrdnager anc?*may be remedied so far as 
Government may be convinced that if is its 
policy, and individuals thgit it is their duty, to 
dispose of it with a righteous regard to cha- 
racter. There is an awful responsibility upon 
both ! This is less likely to be felt by Govern- 
ment, because, though bodies of men have a 
general sense of honour, they have no general 
sense of conscience. They may, however, be 
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made to understand their interest; blind indeed 
must they be* if in this matter they do not dis- 
tinctly see it! But where will you find a 
'remedy for the inconvenience which the im- 
poverishment of the Church produces ? * “ Ad 
tenuitatem Benejiciorum neccssarid sequitur igno- 
rantia Sacerdot wn And 'long before he who is 
called the Panormitan wrote thus., it was 
remarked by a ftoman Satirist, that poverty 
brings with it nothing harder for men to endure 
than the contempt to which it renders them 
subject. 

IUONTESINOS. 

Undoubtedly this was the principal cause of 
that contempt into which the Clergy had fallen 
in the days of Eachard and Stackhouse ; and 
it is at this day one great and never-failing 
cause of the increase ofMAhodism, and of the 
various Dissenting sects. Wherever the/e is a 
worldling, who takes no othes "care .of his* flock 
than to look after the wool at shearing time, . . 
wherever the shepherd neglects his charge, or 
iS incompetent to it, . . wherever the charge is 
greater thap even the best will, and the utmost 
etcertions can perform, there the Dissenter, or 
the Methodist, steps in. A wide field of oppor- 
tunity is thus opened to them in those parishes, 
scattered throughout the land, which are in the 
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hands of unworthy, or inefficient incumbents, . . 
and in all those extensive disfricts, where 
mines or manufactures have brought together a 
swarming population. 

Sill THOMAS MORE. •; 

Mark here how curiously opposite causes are 
operating alike to the detriment and danger of 
your Church Establishment! Both its wealth 
and its poverty bring into it persons who want 
either the natural fitness, or the acquirements 
necessary for the proper discharge of their 
duty. Its wealth exposes it to envy and. rapa- 
ciousness ; its poverty to contempt. Against 
envy and rapaciousness it were unreasonable to 
expect that any reasoning should avail. They 
who hate the Church will seek to destroy it ; 
an erring •conscience makes this the duty of all 
those who cortscieniiously dissent from it : and 
should your Government in a season of financial 
difficulty bf> uncter the direction of illprincipled 
politicians, or unprincipled ones, a compromise 
with its enemies might be apprehended.' But 
this evil (in its certain consequences the worst 
that could befall the nation, for it yould bring 
down, as with an earthquake, the whole fabric 
of your prosperity) ... this evil never can be 
brought to pass, even with all the efforts which 
are continually making for that wicked end, 
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and all the causes which unhappily facilitate' 
and assist them, . . if the people are made sen* 
sible that there is no property so beneficially 
distributed for the general good as that which, 
by the wisdom not less than the piety of 'their 
forefathers, was set apart to be a provision for 
the.ministers of the altar. The English are a 
sober people. 

MONTESINOS* 

Charles I. bore testimony to that part of their 
character, at a time when they were most infa- 
tuated.* But error has ever an easier access to 
the mind than truth, when it addresses itself to 
the weak and selfish and corrupt part of human 
nature. Let any person in the middle ranks of 
life, who knows any thing of his ancestry for 
two or three generations, ask himself what 
benefit they have derived, and he himself in 
consequence, from so much of the church pro- 
perty as may have fallen to th<i?r portion ifi its 
service ; and then let him calculate whether he 
and they would have peen gainers, even in this 
low, pounds-shillings-and-pence point of view, 
if there had been no such charge upon the land 
as «that of tithes ! Let any parent, who has a 
diligent and hopeful son at school or at college, 
ask himself whether the youth’s chance in life 
would be as good as it is, if the Church lands 
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were secularized, if tithes were abolished and 
the clergy left, like the Dissenting ministers, 
to depend upon their congregations ? . . And if we 
had Dukes of Durham and Winchester, instead 
of Bishops, would the lands attached to the title 
be more productive, or the tenants sit at easier 
rents ? Should it not, on tlip other hand, seem 
as evident as it is certain, that every one is inte- 
rested in upholding an establishment by means 
of which some of the public wealth is set apart 
to be disposed of, not by the accident of birth, 
but among those v?ho may deserve it by their 
learning, their abilities, and their character ; and 
that, too, under the notorious condition, that 
without character neither learning nor abilities, 
however eminent, will be regarded as a claim ? . . 
a distribution whereby no man has been, is, or 
can be injured, wlAle some scores of individuals 
in every generation are raised by it*to stations 
of dignity, andispme hundreds of families placed 
in raspeptability and comfort ? And yet the 
wealth of the Church, which, when thus re- 
garded, might be thought necessarily to secure 
it, by connecting its preservation wjth the plain, 
tangible interest of every household, from the 
highest to the lowest, is, on the contrary, a 
cause of danger at this time, because men will 
not* thus reasonably regard it. Already voices 
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arc heard in Parliament recommending a second 
spoliation ! A generation ago, if any man had 
ventured to utter in either House the unprotest- 
ant, unchristian, unenglish wish, the general 
feeling would have put him down, and that 
with a force from which he would not easily 
have risen again :,now, he is heard with applause 
by one party, and too often without rebuke 
from those who ought to know that such opi- 
nions should never be allowed to pass unre- 
buked, because, if they are unanswered, they 
are represented to be unanswerable. Combi- 
nations are formed for ridding the land of what 
Political Economists call the burden of the 
tithes. Mr. Pitt, among his other errors, gave 
ear to this, and at one time entertained an 
intention of selling them. Men with worse 
intentions, and no better judgement, will gladly 
avail thenTselves of his authority for promoting 
so injurious a measure. Tt may be»lookSd to 
as one .consequence which would follow »upon 
the admission of tjie Roman-Catholics into 
Parliament. For in that case the Test Act 
must, of course, be abolished ; of course, I say, 
because the well-meaning but short-sighted 
men, by whose consent the fence had been 
broken to let the foxes in, would find it impos- 
sible afterwards to keep the wolves out. The 
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Dissenters, who would then in a far greater 
proportion find their way into the House, would 
league therewith the Unbelievers; and some of 
the Squirarchy, who are not lay-impropriators', 
might be duped into the alliance. The Ro- 
manists would faithfully follow the Vatican’s 
old policy of promoting any thing which should 
injure the Anglican Church. And by such a 
combination the tithes would be offered as a 
resource to some distressed administration in 
difficult times, . . even if the Government should 
not have been previously delivered into the 
hands of what Johnson called our bottomless 
Whigs, .. which it must be before a measure so 
full of mortal danger, so directly in opposition 
to the principles upon which the Protestant 
Succession was established, as that of admitting 
the Roman - C ath^lics into Parliament, and 
thertiby investing men with power iif the State, 
whose boiindeiUjreligious duty it is to use every 
endeavour for re-establishing the Rorpan-Ca- 
tholic Church in this kingdom, can possibly be 
effected. 

SUV'TIIOMAS MORE. # 

Take into the account of this danger that 
which in such a case would arise from the ex- 
istence of an increasing sect like the Metho- 
dists, with an embodied and efficient hierarchy, 
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professing to hold the doctrines of the Esta- 
blishment, and assenting to its ritual, and its 
whole discipline, saving only such parts as it 
suits* their present convenience to dispense 
with. A minister of Thomas Cromwell’s 
stamp, or one who, like Jane Seymour’s brother, 
thinks such edifices as *Glastonbury Abbey 
might beneficially be converted into manufac- 
tories, might makd his bargain with a popular 
sect for undertaking the business of public re- 
ligion at a reduced rate ; and he would take 
credit to himself when he luid the arrangement 
before Parliament, in his Budget, for a measure 
of economical reform. The desire of fame 
which is felt by such men extends not beyond 
a nine days’ popularity, . . and their foresight of 
consequences hardly reaches so far ! , 

MONTESINcfc. 

Somethyig 01 „lhis kind took place in»the 
great triumph of hypocrisy ^and fanaticism 
(always the most loving of allies) under; the 
secondhand greater Cromwell ; or rather before 
he.had taken into his* hands the power, which, 
had it lawfully been placed there, he, of all 
livjng men, was most worthy to have wielded. 
The treacherous Presbyterians, by whom the 
Church Establishment was betrayed, and who 
helped themselves liberally out of its spdils, 
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made such an arrangement,- set? up |he disci- 
pline and the Directory, and slewed Archbishop, 
as an acceptable sacrifice to the Lprd, upon 
tlfeir installation. The danger ofi, which we 
speak seemed probable to me when X first 
Began to look into the system of the Methodists ; 
put, upon further knowledge and reflection, 
methinljs it is hardly to be cofisidered as among 
the contingcncies.of evil thht await us. They 
appear to have attained the point beyond which 
they are not likely, in this country, to make 
juiy considerable advance, because their sects 
and sub-sects intercept the recruits who would 
otherwise be added to the old body ; these will 
in like manner be again divided, carrying the 
principle of schism in their constitution, as 
^grafts tq,ke with them the diseases of the parent 
stock : andf any Aoalition among then! is less 
likely, than the return of ’a Respectable portion 
to Jcfie Establishment from “ which they have 
beep led astray. The danger, if there be any 
of this kind, would rather be from th&Calvin- 
istic Methodists, and the ‘C&lvinizing Clergy, 
who spread themselves among more influential 
clasps, and who have already a party in 4 the 
Church? But I do not regard this with, any 
serious apprehension. For although many sects 
afid parties would combine, and indeed have 
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already combined, for the work of demolition, 
yet, when the plans for rebuilding cartie under 
c^sideration, the old disagreements between 
them would break out more virulently than 
ever, and the confusion at Babel would' be 
represented to the life. This is well understood 
by their allies, the Jjnfidels and the Romanists, 
each of which hope to have the field at Jast to 
themselves. But neither will ,the one succeed 
in their desire of destroying Christianity, nor 
the other in re-establishing the religion of St. 
Dominic, and St. Dunstan. * a 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Whereon is this confidence founded which 
you so decidedly express ? 

MONTES1NOS. « 

On the ^promises and the providence of God. 
“ There arc many devices in a man’k heart ; 
nevertheless* the counsel of the Lord, that shall* 
stand.” 

SIR THOMAS .MORE. 

* 

But Providence works always by human 
meaus, giving or withholding its* blessings ac- 
cording as the, ways of men are good or evil. 
The .best institutions will not support them- 
selves if they be vigorously attacked, and feebly 
defended : and with you, zeal and activity are 

* Proverbs, xix. 21. 
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' on the erring side. Is it that they have not 
the same opportunities of entering the Church, 
... or not the same encouragement if they are 
found there ? * 

* MONTESINOS. 

The latter paft of the question may be 
answered as I coifld wish^. There is at this 
time greater encouragement than has been 
known since the accession of the House of 
Hanover, from which time, for full half a cen- 
tury, the interests of religion were scandalously 
disregarded. No^, though men are sometimes 
promoted undeservedly, desert, where it is 
found, is rarely left unrewarded. But, consti- 
tuted as society at present is, there certainly is 
not the same access for zeal into the Establish- 
ment, « which is offered in the raises of its 
enemies. ^ 

** SIR THOMAS MORE, t 

*Thero is Kpt, then, that encouragement for 

poor scholars which existed in former times ? 

not the same means of advancement which 
« 

were open to the Wolseys and Cromwells' and 
Latimers ? 4 

MONTESINOS. * 

For the Wolseys and Cromwells there are 
other, and more ways of advancement. But 
cheap learning is no longer to be obtained, 
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education being, of all things, that which has 
advanced most enormously in its cost. This 
has been caused by the great increase of the 
middle ranks, by the higher degree of civiliza- 
tion which exists in those^anks, and by the 
general improvement in the condition of the 
clergy. The endowments in our schools and 
colleges, which were formerly the poftion of 
poor scholars, have become objects of competi- 
tion for the sons of the wealthy ; they were 
never too many, and the additions which have 
been made to them arc so trifling that they can 
hardly be taken into calculation, while the 
number of competitors has increased tenfold, 
and is increasing every generation. The poor 
scholar is not absolutely excluded by this, but 
his chances are diminished ; a^dwhat is perhaps 
even more discouraging, the disadvantages of 
his situation are so greatly augmented, that 
nothing short of the most extraordinary Abilities, 
and the ipcst painful industry, can enable him 
to surmount them. ^These, indeed, make their 
way’; and as they are sure of meeting in the 
University the* most liberal assistance, it is per- 
haps* on the whole best that, in the present 
state of society, there should be no bounty for 
bringing forward aspirants of inferior capacity* 

k 2 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

I, 

So it may seem. But some evil there mani- 
festly is in a change which renders it more 
difficult for those who are humbly born', and 
placed in unfavourable circumstances, to follow 
those studies whereto good parts, virtuous in- 
clinations, and laudable ambjtion, might impel 
them. *It is no matter % regret that such 
persons should labour under the inevitable dis- 
advantage of receiving, at the best, only an 
ordinary school education, while the sons of the 
opulent are brought forward by the most skilful 
and diligent tuition. Wealth ensures this for 
its children: and it is well, on all accounts, 
that some part of the expenditure of the wealthy 
should take this direction; and, after all, 
native vigour of $iind will prevail against such 
odds. Forced culture is not needful for our 
elms and oaks ; they require only room for their 
growth* And as natural precocity is always to 
be regarded with fear, so the preciyuousness 
which art produces cannqt be without its dan- 
gers : the first frequently terminates in early 
death ; the latter dwarfs, or lastiiigly debilitates 
the faculties which have been called into Exer- 
tion too soon, and have been overtasked. But 
tire there no other disadvantages of a more 
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serious nature ? Is the poor scholar upon the 
same footing in your colleges that he was one 
or two hundred years ago ? Have not offices bp- 
Coine servile, both in reality and in appearance, 
which carried with them 1^0 such character in 
old times, when they were performed in great 
hoyses by youths „»f high birth, in the course of 
a generous education, suited to their biVth and 
expectancies ? Is not inferiority of condition 
in your Universities made more humiliating 
than it was in times when the distinction of 
ranks was more broadly marked, . . and is not 
that humiliation of a kind which is likely to 
produce any thing rather than humility ? As 
those distinctions have been more shaded into 
each other, has there not been less bountiful 
patronage on the one side, and less of the kindly 
and grateful feeling of dependence on the other ? 

. . .for a kiifdly and a grateful feeling it is; and 
they who think that it is well •exchanged ‘for 
the prid*; of independence, are in danger of 
losing tlie blessing ^vhich has been promised to 
the poor in spirit, and to the meek. One con- 
sequence of ’all this is, that the dissenting 
mirfistry is filled with men, the greater part of 
whom would have become clergy of the Esta- 
blishment, if there had been the same facilities 
for entering it. 
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MONTESINOS. ^ 

Certainly it is not the desire of independence* 
that leads them into that service. Their minis- 
try, however, has its temptations ; for although 
the Dissenters can rid themselves easily of a 
scandalous preachqr, and therefore are ob- 
noxious to none of that reftf'oach which such 
men bring upon the Church, on the other hand, 
Tartuffe is a mftch more frequent character 
among them than in the Establishment. In 
Romish countries, as in your days, such persons 
would have become Monks or Friars, both the 
devout and the worldlings. 

silt THOMAS MORE. 

The circumstances, which exclude the better 
part of them from your Establishment, have 
produced a great and growing evil, and too 

f I happened once to ask a dissenting minister to what de- 
nomination he belonged ; he replied, that he was an Inde- 
pendent ; A “ so c5lled,” he added, “ though we are the most 
dependent poor creatures on the face of the egrth." . . The 
confession accords with the following Advertisement, which 
has been circulated with a recent humber of the Evangelical 
Magazine. “ Wanted, two Persons, respectably connected, 
of pleasing manners and genteel address, to beg for a Chapel, 
the Minister of which is indisposed. One must be resident in 
London ; and the other, if single, and a Minister, would be 
preferred. Of course none will apply who cannot bring the 
highest testimonials for religious character, &c., and give 
security, V required.'' 
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probably it may be found a growing danger 
also. They have likewise led to a change in 
the Universities which is far from beneficial, 

' and* which has, in no slight degree, contributed 
to the decay of that sound learning by which 
your Church was raised and defended, and with- 
out which it carulot be supported. Your Col- 
leges are no longer seats of learning in the old 
and veritable sense ; no lodger the abode of 
men whose lives are devoted to the quiet pur- 
suit of knowledge, and who find in that pursuit 
its own reward. They have become mere 
seminaries, . . and for raising dwarf trees. Habits 
of life, more accordant to the age than to the 
place, have been introduced, habits which are 
injurious any where, and especially reprehen- 
sible there. Hence that increased expenditure, 
which in so great a degree excludes the poor 
scholar from his chance of those endowments 
which were intended for meli of *his class. 
Hence »the greater evil, that no sootier has a 
young man comple&ted his own scholastic 
education, and obtained a fellowship at its 
close, than his whole time is immediately ap- 
propriated to the education of others. At an 
age when his faculties, with the strength of 
manhood, have, or ought to have, the unabated 
ardour of youth, a stop is put to his. advance- 
ment. The spirit of the world has intruded. 
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and taken possession of the place : in obedience 
to that spirit, he makes lucre, instead of learn- 
ing, his object, his business, his desire ; giving 
himself up to the drudgery of tuition for 'the* 
sake of gain, when he ought to be engaged in 
the pursuit of knowledge, and in that self-im- 
provement which might qualify him for tps 
proper vbcation in this worlds and arm him at 
all points for the arduous service upon which 
he has entered. 

MONTESINOS. 

It is a humiliating confession, but I fear that 
in no other country is learning so little loved 
and followed for its own sake as in England ; 
a national reproach, which, nevertheless, arises 
not so much from the low-mindedness of indi- 
viduals, as from the ^circumstances wherein they 
are placed. The number of persons who, if 
favourable opportunity were afforded them, 
miglit be willing to make learning the business 
and the ‘delight of their lives, with th^ ardour 
and ability requisite for* pursuing it to good 
effect, must in any generation necessarily *be 
very small. How little, then, is the chance of 
their being born to the possession of such wealth 
as might enable them to indulge their genius ! 
and if such men are born in such a station, 
they must be endowed with a strength of moral 
character, which is far more rare than the 
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gifts either of intellect or fortune, or they will 
not be able to overcome the debilitating effects 
of early prosperity. Such men, therefore, are 
' the rarest of God’s creatures. But for those 
who, with the same natural endowments, are 
born to the wooden spooij, and have to make 
their way in the Vorld, they soon are made to 
feel that the care, of providing for immediate 
wants leaves them little leisure, and less heart 
for those worthier labours, by which they might 
once have dreamt of making themselves “ for 
ever known.” The booksellers and the public 
must be their patrons ; the former, of course, 
can only act as caterers for the latter ; and the 
many-headed beast is a foul feeder. To litera- 
ture, therefore, as a means of subsistence, none 
but the rash and ill-advised, the unfortunates 
and castaways of society, will betake tb,em- 
selves. l£ut what are oalled the learned pro- 
fessions, allow no leisure for any pursuit f that 
looks b«yond the present. The lawyer has no 
sooner obtained a professional reputation, than 
he becomes the very slave of his practice, . . and 
well is it if liis own soul is not entangled in the 
snhres which he is perpetually engaged in spin- 
ning for others. The physician has indeed the 
advantage that his path is in the way of intel- 
lectual and moral improvement ; but*his, also, 
is an occupation which engrosses him, and 
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which rarely can leave the mind f at leisure, or 
at ease, for excursive and voluntary labours. 
Fr©m the clergy more might be expected, and 
more is found : but how few among them are' 
blest with the disposal of their own time, and 
the opportunity of improving it ! In retired 
situations libraries and encouragement are 
wanting ; in populous parishes, the cares and 
duties of his cure* require the whole attention 
of a faithful pastor. Secular business, which, 
unconnected as it i§ with their sacred calling, 
and in some respects ill according with it, it is 
nevertheless in many situations necessary that 
they should undertake, makes large demands 
upon them. And they who are promoted to 
the dignities of the Church, find that when 
they were advanced from a private station they 
left, behind them the leisure and the oppor- 
tunities, as we|l as the freedom and the, tran- 
quillity and the comfort of private life. It is 
therefore from the minor dignitaries, the few of 
the clergy who possess 'benefices where the 
duty is little and the income sufficient, and the 
still fewer who, careless of cost or consequence 
in their ardour, overlook, and sometimes over- 
come, all obstacles, that literary service can be 
lofiked for. The disposition and the ability 
God aloife can give : the allotment which might 
place * these in full action is at map’s disposal : 
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but when it is considered that what are called 

\ 

family livings will be disposed of according to 
family claims, the best that can be hoped* is, 

’ thaf they may for the most part be respectably 
filled ; and the same* must be said of that por- 
tion of the crown patronage, which is bestowed 
among political claimants, though public opinion 
interposes there a, stronger check. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The more, therefore, is it to be desired that 
your Universities should again become seats of 
learning, as they were originally intended to 
be, and not mere places of education. 

MONTES INOS. 

I know not how this is to be brought about, 
seeing that the changes of society have made 
them what they arc ; and' that, as places of 

education, they are essential parts of our system. 

* * 

» 

* “ How docs it happen,’* says a frand, w'h^se letter has 
just reached me, “ that the opponents of the Chugch of Eng- 
land always miss the vulnerable points? They attack our 
faith, and we have no difficulty in proving that we are ortho- 
dox. They attack the property of the Church, and we easily 
make out a legal title. Now, if they were to call upon us to 
pr#ve that right faith has led to right practice, and that Church 
property is employed for Church purposes, we should have 
but little to say for ourselves.” .. More, I believe, in this 
generation than in the last, (more, indeed, it had need Be !) 
and more I trust in the next than in this. * 
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Even for this object they are straitened, so 
greatly has the population of this country in- 
creased, while the increase of those persons, 
for whom such education is thought necessary, • 
has been in far greater proportion. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Another University, then, is wanted ? 

« 

MONTESINOS. 

Undoubtedly it is. For, although the en- 
largements which are now in progress at Cam- 
bridge are more extensive than all which 
were made during the last century, the new 
buildings will not do more than accommodate 
the students who have hitherto necessarily been 
lodged in the town, a practice in many respects 
inconvenient and injurious. So it will be at 
Oxford, if Oxford should follow the example. 
But both Universities, are already Sufficiently 

numerous*; and*it is far more desirable that a 
% 

third should be established, than that gny fur- 
ther increase should take pla^e in them. There 
are difficulties in the way ; and, if these were 
overcome, the Rcligio Loci would 16ng continue 
to attract those, who could choose, to the elder 
institutions. On the other hand, much might 
bo expected from that laudable desire which 
would be felt, of raising the new University in 
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other respects to an equal estimation with those 
which have so long been the glory of the land. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

An advantage might be given it, if its fellow- 
ships were not to be voidable by marriage ; the 
restriction is nofs necessary where residence 
within the walls is not required, and, not being 
necessary, it is injurious, because it renders 
men, whose dearest hopes are indefinitely de- 
layed, discontented with their lot. The usages 
of your society tend but t’oo strongly to defer 
marriage in the middle ranks of life beyond the 
time which nature indicates, and which wise 
foresight would approve. 

MONTESINOS. 

This may be one cause vshy so few ’of those, 
who remain in College till middle or declining 
age, appty themselves there to those disinte- 
rested, and self-rewarding studies, for which 
the Universities afford facilities hardly to be 
found * elsewhere. t The fellowship was not 
more the object of their desire when they were 
labouring to'obtain it in youth, than the succes- 
sion is which may enable them to vacate it, 
and enter upon that course of domestic life to 
which every man looks forward with an instinc- 
tive longing, unless he has rendered himself 
unworthy of the happiness which in *that course 
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of life, and in that only, is to be found. Expec- 
tation, however remote, of the chance that may 
remove him, keeps him always in a certain de- 
gree unsettled, and discontented patience pro- 
duces insensibly a distaste for the place, and 
indisposes him for making the right use of its 
advantages. 

• Sill THOMAS MORE. 

If you would make men good subjects, good 
servants of the public, good stewards of that 
which is committed to their charge, you must 
place them in circumstances favourable to their 
own happiness. No plants will thrive in a cold 
and meagre soil, ungenial to their nature ; nor, 
even if the soil be generous, will they put forth 
flowers, and yield fruit in due season after their 
kind, unless they hjive the enjoyment and the 
benefit of air and sunshine. 

‘ MONTES INOS. 

* 

The experiment might well be tried in a new 
institution. The first, and indeed the only 
difficulty, that of raising funds, might bd over- 
come, if the intention were earnestly enter- 
tained, and any proper inclination shown on the 
part of Government to promote it. Some of 
those reservoirs of private wealth, which are 
filled in every generation by men whose souls 
can hardly be conceived of as any thing else 
than glands ‘for secreting lucre, might be ex- 
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pected to be opened in this direction by post- 
humous liberality. Something might be ex- 
pected from that better wisdom which discovers 
in time that riches must prove the reverse of a 
blessing to those unto whom they are entrusted, 
unless they are well employed. And that 
national an$| characteristic generosity, which in 
this country has never failed to answer every 
just call that has been made upon it, would not 
be found wanting here. You said to me, that 
the spirit which built and endowed monasteries 
has passed away. Methinks it is not dead, but 
sleepeth ! It waits only for opportunity to 
awaken it, and encouragement to call it forth, 
and it would then be manifested in a manner 
suited to the state of knowledge, and the real 
interests of the nation. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Where \tould you fix your University? 

MONTESINOS. * ’ ’ 

York t has been named when such a design 
has been proposed : . but a situation farther 
north would be preferable ; because it should 
be chosen with a view to Scotland, for the 
Episcopalians of that country, and not for them 
alone, but for all who wish to preserve their 
sons from the Pestilence which, in certsyn 
Scotch Universities, walketh at noon (jay. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Wherever there is a Cathedral, there would 
b« a lielig • io Loci, into which the University 
would enter. 

MONTES! NOS. 

There are many places in the North where 
such a feeling might be revivad, tho\|gh that Qne 
to which your thoughts and mine would instantly 
recur, . . that which was the earliest seat of 
learning in this kingdom, is desecrated beyond 
all possibility of purification. It has become a 
place of colliers and'keelmcn ; and if in national 
gratitude a monument were to be erected, as it 
ought to be, in honour of the Venerable Bede, a 
spot whereon it might decently be set up could 
not now be found at Jarrow, where his happy 
and holy life was past. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Durham, where his ,dust is deposited, would 
be in all respects an appropriate place, and not 
the 'worse for having been the see of ^uthbert 
Tonstal. * 

< 

MONTES INOS. 

There are great and good names connected 
with Durham, both of earlier and later date. 
The suitableness qf that city for the seat of a 
tl\ird University is so apparent, that Oliver 
Cromwell, at the petition of certain northern 
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gentry, took measures for establishing one there. 
But the part of the spoils of the bishopric, 
little as it was, which he appropriated to that 
’ purpose, was thought 'too much by those who 
were for sharing the whole plunder among 
themselves : opposition wgs made by Oxford 
aijd Cambridge, both being at that time in hands 
from which nothing generous could be expected, 
and thus the scheme failed even before the 
Restoration, which would probably have sub- 
verted it. Durham would be the fittest place 
in the north of England, unless Hexham may 
be deemed preferable. 

SJK THOMAS MOKE. 

On the score of antiquity Hexham has greater 
claims, and as an ancient scat of learning. And 
as it is one of those places which were grievously 
injured by the dissolution of the Monasteries, 
the reparation, that might thus be made, is a 
consideration which ought not altogether to be 
overlooked. You look, metninks, as though this 
were a consideration which, if mentioned, would 
only be despised. If such be your meaning, it 
is an ill symptom of the state of public feeling in 
these days. Whatever tends to withdraw men 
from the always too powerful influence of the 
present, and to connect them with other tim«s, 
past or to come, . .whatever may lead .them to 
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extend their views out of their own generation, 
forward or in retrospect, . .whatever gives them 
a piore diffused benevolence, a more extended 
range for their gratitude or their desires, indivi- * 
duals, if they are sensible of their own highest 
interest, would cherish in their own hearts, and 
Governments would do every thing to encourage 
in the people. They who care nothing for their 
ancestors, will care little for their posterity, . . 
indeed, little for anything except themselves. 
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BLENCATHRA. — THRELKELD TARN.—’ THE 
.CLIFFORDS. 


Of the very many Tourists who are annually 
brought to this Land of Lakes by what have 
now become the migratory habits of the opulent 
classes, there is a great proportion of persons 
who are desirous of making the shortest possible 
tarriance in any place ; whose object is to get 
through their undertaking with as littlp trouble 
as they can, and whose inquiries are mainly 
directed to find out what it is not necessary, for 
them to see ; happy whfen they, are comforted 
with the assurance, that it is by no means 
requinjt* of them to deviate from the regular 
track, and that that’ which cannot be seen 
easily, need ^not be seen at all. In this way 
our o'! 7 toxxo) take their degree as Lakers. 

Nevertheless, the number of those who truly 
enjoy the opportunities which are thus afforded 
them, and have a genuine generous delight In 
beholding the grander and the lovelier Scenes of 

• i. 2 . 
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a mountainous region, is sufficient to render 
this a good and wholesome fashion. The plea- 
sure which they partake conduces as much to 
moral and intellectual improvement, as to health, 
and present hilarity. It produces no distaste 
for other scenes, no satiety, nor other exhaustion 
than what brings with it its own remedy in 
sound sleep. Instead of these, increase of 
appetite grows here by what it feeds on, and 
they learn to seek and find pleasure of the same 
kind in tamer landscapes. They who have 
acquired in these countries a love of natural 
scenery, carry with them in that love a perpe- 
tual source of enjoyment ; resembling in this 
respect the artist, who, in whatever scenes he 
may be placed, is never at a loss for something 
from which his pencil may draw forth a beauty, 
wlii t ch uncultivated eyes would fail to discover 
in tjie object itself. In every country, however 

pooc, .. there is something of “ free Nature s 

y « 

grace:”, .wherever there is wood and, water, 
wherever there are green* fields, . . wherever 
there is an open sky, the feeling which has been 
called forth, or fostered among the mountains, 
may be sustained. It is one of our most 
abiding as well as of our purest enjoyments, . . 
a Sentiment which seems at once to humble and 
exalt us, ‘which from natural emotion leads us 
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to devotional thoughts and religious aspirations, 
grows therefore with our growth, and strengthens 
when our strength is failing us. * 

I wonder not at those heathens who wor- 
shipped in high places. There is an elasticity 
in the mountain air, whiclncauses an excitement 
of spirits, in its immediate effect like that of 
wine when, taken* in due measure, it gladdens 
the heart of man. The height and the extent 
of the surrounding objects seem to produce a 
correspondent expansion ayd elevation* of mind ; 
and the silence and solitude contribute to this 
emotion. You feel as if in another region, 
almost in another world. If a tourist in this 
country inquires which of our mountains it may 

* This feeling has never heen more feelingly expressed 
than by Burnet in his fine chapter, de Mont thus. “ Fleeter 
Cadorum faciem, cl immrnsa sptwia < ethcrca , stellar unique gra- 
tissimum aspect um , ontlos meos atque animum ni/iit wag is delve- 
tare solely quant Oceanian hitue/i, et magnos mattes feme . 
N esc to quid grande /inherit c^augustum uterque horum, quo wens 
exd'alur ad ingentes affect us et cogitationes . summuw renvm 
Authorem et Opijrcem indt! facile contuemur et admiranntr , men- 
ternque vast ram, qine cum voluptate res magnas couU mp/atur, 
non esse rem par ram cum gaudio recog noscimus. Et qua< unqtte 
umhram injhiili habent , ut hahent omnia qua 1 non facile eompre - 
hen dim us, ob magniiudinem ret , et sensux nostri plcnitudinem , 
gratum quondam stupor cm animo affundunt .’*■ — Telluris Theoria 
Sacra, 1. i. c. f). 
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be worth his while to ascend, he* may be told 
any, or all. Helvellyn and Skiddaw and Blen- 
cathra, Scawfell and Great Gable, Hindsgarth 
and Causey Pike, each is unlike all the others 
in the prospect that it presents, each has features 
of its own, and all may well repay the labour of 
ascending them. 

There is little or nothing of historical or 
romantic interest belonging to this region. In 
this respect it is very unlike the Scotch Border, 
where Sir Walter can, entertain his guests during 
a morning ride with tales of murders, executions, 
house-besieging and house-burning, as parts of 
family history belonging to every homestead of 
which he comes in sight. The Border history 
is of no better character on the English side ; 
but this part of the country was protected by 
the jSolway, and by its natural strength, nor 
doe§ it appear, at any time after it became 
English, to have been troubled with feuds. The 
English Barons, indeed, were by no nfgans so 
often engaged in private* wars as their Scotish 
neighbours, or the nobles on the continent ; 
their contests were with the Crown, seldom 

t 

with each other, and never with their vassals. 
Those contests were carried on at a distance 
frtfm our Lake-land, where the inhabitants, be- 
ing left in peace, seem to have enjoyed it, and 
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never to hav^ forfeited its blessings by engaging 
in the ways, and contracting the disposition of 
marauders. They had, therefore, neither hal- 
“ lad’ heroes, nor ballad poets, happy in having 
afforded no field for the one, and no materials 
of this kind for the other. 

* 

A heap of stoifes is the doubtful* monument 
of a battle which,, in the middle of the tenth 
century, put an end to the kingdom of the 
Cumbrian Britons ; after a war in which the 
victorious allies must have been actuated by 
any motive rather than policy ; the King of 
South Wales having united with Edmund the 
Elder against a people of his own race, and 
Edmund giving the little kingdom, when they 
had conquered it, to the King of Scotland. 
That heap at Dunmailraise>is our onlyliistorical 
monument, if such it may be called. There is 
something more for the. imagination in knowing 
that three centuries earlier, the 'old t>ard, 
Llywaac Hen, was a prince of Cumbria, or of 
a part]' thereof. JH*? is said to have attained 

* Doubtful, J>ecause it is at the division of the two counties, 
upon the high road, and on the only pass, and may very pro- 
bably have been intended to mark the division. 

t Argoed, which, according to Mr. Owen, was part of the 
present Cumberland : it lay west of the Forest of Celyddon, 
and was bordered by that wood to the east, as the name 
implies. 1 
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the extraordinan e of an hundred and fifty . 
and, having been driven ftom his own country, 
to ftave died near Bala, at a place which is still 
called after him, the Cot* of Llywarc the Ag'ed. 
From his own lamentations we know that he 
had four-and-twenty sons, “ wearing the golden 
chain, leaders of battles, men ‘that were valiant 
opposers’of the foe ,' 1 and that he lived to sec 
them all slain ! St. Herbert, our onl) Saint, is 
less remarkable among saints than Llywarc 
among poets; the single circumstance of his 
life that has been remembered, or invented of 
him, is that of bis dying at the same hour with 
his absent fi*>enJ St. Cuthbcr according to 
their nub ml widi and prayer. : St. Her- 

bert down to the tragedy of Lord Derwent- 
water, (who was <> nected with this country 
only by his possessions and his title, ’ our local 
history has nothing tlmt leads a traveller to 
connect th'e scenes through which lie is passing 
with pasfr events, . .one of the great plenties of 

f' 

travelling, and not the least of n its utilities. The 
story of the Shepherd Lord Clifford affords a 
single exception ; that, story, which* was known 
only to a few antiquaries, till it was told s’o 


* 4 'Pabell Llywarc lion, in the parish of Llanvor, m which 
church, according to tradition, lie was buried. 
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beautifully verse by Wordsworth, gives a 
rorpaotic interest to Blcneathra. 

They who would ascend this mountain, 
'should go from Keswick about si\ miles along 
the Penrith road, then take the road which 
branches from it on the -left, (proceeding along 
the mountain side*toward Heskett Newmarket,) 
begin to ascend a little v\ ay farther on by 
a green shepherd’s path, distinctly marked, on 
the left side of a gill. That path may be 
flowed on the mountain toward a little stream 
j($vhicli issues from Threlkeld Tarn ;* you leave 
.'It, keeping the stream on the right, and mount 
U short and rugged ascent, up which a lioise 
may be led, without difficulty, and thu*, with 
little fatigue, the Tarn is reached. A wild spot 
it is as ever was chosen by a cheerful party 
•tyhere to rest, and take their merry repast upon 
‘^JStlmmcr ’I d#y. The gaeon mountain, the dark 
peol, the crag unej^r which it lies, and the little 
Stream which steals from it, are the only bbjects ; 
gentle voice of .that stream the only sound, 

by 

^ w flk&sura accounts have hem published both of the place 
and the difficulty of reaching it. The Tam has bttn 
^id^be $o deep that the reflection of the stais may be seen 
fo it at noon day, . , and that the sun never shines on it. One 
ffi these asseitions is as fabulous as tlip other, . . and the Tain, 
like all our Tarns, is shallow. • 
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unless a kite be wheeling above* or a sheep 
bleats on the fell side. A silent, solitary place; 

and such solitude heightens social enjoyment, 

• • 

as much as it conduces to lonely meditation. 

Ascending from hence toward the brow of 
the mountain, you lqpk back through the open- 
ing, where the stream finds its way, to a distant 
view of the open country about Penrith, with 
the long line of Crossfell bounding it. When 
the brow is reached, you are on the edge of 
that bold and rugged front which Blencathra 
presents when seen from the road to Matter- 
dale, or from the Vale of St. John’s. A portion 
of the hill, (Hall-fell it is called,) somewhat 
pyramidal in shape, stands out here like an 
enormous buttress, separated from the body of 
the mountain on 8.11 sides by deep ravines. 
Th^se have apparently been formed by some 
water-spout, bursting upon what was once the 
gre^n breast of the mountain, and thus opening 
water-courses, which the rain and stomns have 
continually been deepening.. In looking down 
these ravines from the brow you have a sense 
of perfect security ; there is not even an appear- 
ance of danger; and yet, if the whole depth 
below were one precipice, the effect could not be 
grander. At the foot is the cultivated valley, 
where the Glenderamaken, collecting the waters 
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of Blencathrst from the north and east, winds 

along to join St. John’s Beck, and form with it 

the Greta. In front are the Ullswatcr mouh- 
* * 

tains. The Vale of St. John’s and Nathdale 
open into the subjacent valley ; you look over 
Nathdale fell, which divides them, and beyond 
it Leatheswater is seen, in its length, extending 
between Helvcllyn«md its own fells. Derwent- 
watcr is to the right of this, under the western 
side of those fells, and the semicircle is every 
where closed by mountains, fange behind range. 
My friend, William Westall, who has seen the 
grandest and the loveliest features of nature in 
the East Indies and in the West, with the eye 
of a painter, and the feeling of a poet, burst into 
an exclamation of delight and wonder, when I 
led him to this spot. 

From Linthwaite Pike, which is the highest 
point of Blencathra, keeping alqpg the brow, 
you pass in succession the points called Lile- 
fell, Pye^tman and Knott Crag. They who 
perform the whole excursion on foot, may 
descend from, hence, in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, to the Glcndcraterra, cross that rivulet by 
a wooden bridge, and return to Keswick through 
Brundholm wood, by a very beautiful road, 
commanding views of the Greta in its manifold 
windings below, and, farther on, of thfc town. 
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the lake, and the whole line of mountains from 
the Borrodalc fells to Withop. But for women, 
and those from whom time has taken the super- 
fluous strength of youth, it is better to be pro- 
vided with carriages to the point where the 
ascent is commenced, and to rejoin them at the 
village of Thrclkeld, descending, after they 
have passed Knott Crag, upon that village by 
a green shepherds' path. The path is not im- 
mediately perceptible from the heights, but, by 
making toward the, village, you come upon it, 
and on so steep a declivity it is a great relief. 
Threlkeld, when it is approached by the high 
road on either side, or from the Vale of St. 
John’s, appears one of the least agreeable of our 
villages ; it presents no character of amenity or 
beauty, and seems rather to be threatened* by 

* . 

* Blencathra is indeed at ti fries an il] neighbour to this poor 

village. Waterspouts are either more frequent there, or from 
their e fleet* ha\ e been more frequently observed, Jian on any 
other of our mountains, except it be Helvellyn, on tlfe side of 
the \ ale of St. John’*. When they break, the houses are 
deluged, the fields covered uitli stones and gravel, the bridges 
sometimes blown up, and the road rendered impassable. Some 
years ago T went to the village on the day after one of these 
Bursts, as they are significantly called. The people were 
clearing their houses of the wreck which had been deposited 
there by the water in its passage, and all the furniture from 
the lower rooms was set out in the street, as if there had been 
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the mountain than sheltered by it. Very dif- 
ferent is its appearance when you descend upon 
it from Highrow-fell by this green and pleasaht 
path. Then, indeed, the village is beautiful; 
not merely as a habitable human spot, the first 
which we reach upon isguvig from some wild 
and uncultivated solitude, but in itself and its 
position. The mountain, as thus seen, appears 
to protect and embosom it ; in front there is the 
cheerfulness and the fertility of the open valley; 
old sycamores extend their deep shade over 
some of the long low-roofed outhouses; there is 
the little chapel to compleat the picture, and 
sanctify, as it were, the scene; and there is the 
music of the mountain stream, accompanying 
the latter part of the descent, in unison, with all 
the objects, and with the turn of mind which 
those objects induce. , 

Here was the family ’seat of v that good Sir 
Lancelot Threlkeld, who, after John Lord Cl if- 

t 

ford (tlje* Clifford of Shakesperes dramas) was 
slain at Ferrybridge, and his lauds seized, and 

a general distress. Three parallel channels had been formed 
on the slope of the great buttress (Hall-fell) where the cloud 
discharged its whole weight of waters ; and these were from 
five to six feet deep, and eighteen wide. We knew at Kes- 
wick that a waterspout had fallen in this direction, because 
the Greta had risen suddenly, and was unusually discoloured. 
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his posterity attainted by the triumphant House 
of York, married his widow, Margaret Bromflett, 
Baroness Vesey, and was, as the records of the 
family say, “ a very kind and loving husband 
to her,” helping her to conceal her two sons. 
The youngest was sefit beyond sea, and died, 
while yet a child, in the Low Countries. Henry, 
the elder, who was about sjx or seven years old 
when his father was killed, “ she committed to 


the care of certain shepherds whose wives* had 
served her, which , shepherds and their wives 
kept him concealed sometimes at Lonsborrow 
in Yorkshire, (which was part of her inherit- 
ance,) and sometimes in Cumberland, (here 
among these mountains,) and elsewhere, for the 


space of almost four-and-twenty years.’’ There 
he was bred up as a shepherd’s boy, “ in a very 


m?an condition,” and thus “ miraculously pre- 


served,” for, V had life been known to be his 


father’s son and heir, he would either have been 
put in prison, or put to death, so ofiipus was 
the memory of his father for killing the ypung 


* “ Wftich shepherds’ wives had formerly been servants in 
that family, attending the nurse that gave him suck, which 
made him, being a child, more willing to submit to that mean 
condition ; where they infused into him the belief that he must 
cither be Content to live in that manner, or be utterly undone/' 
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Earl of Rutland, and for being such a desperate 
commander in*battle against the House of York. 

The Shepherd Lord was the happiest of his 
race ; • and, falling upon peaceful times after his 
restoration, was enabled to indulge the peaceful 
and thoughtful disposition which his early for- 
tunes had produced- 

W 

Love had lie found in huts where poor men lie ; 
Ilis daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

t 

In him the savage virtue of the race, 

Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead ; 
Nor did he change ; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

Glad were the vales and every cottage hciirth ; 

The Shepherd 1 -ord was honoured more and more : 
And ages after lie ^ as laid in earth, 

“ The Good Lord Clifford” was the name lie bore. 

Wordsworth . 

• * 

His lfistory is not more remarkable in itself, 

than in the contrast which it affords to that of 
his ancestors,' so many of whom had rendered 
themselves eminent by their activity and their 
ability in turbulent times. The property’which 
they possessed in this part of England was ori- 
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ginally granted by William the Conqueror to 
one of the Norman Chiefs, Ranulpli de Me- 
schiens, who married William s niece, the sister 

4 

of Hugh Lupus. From his sister it descended 
to Hugh de Morville, one of the murderers of 
Thomas-a-Bccket, and having been forfeited in 
consequence of thaff crime, was granted by King 
John to Robert de Veteripont, who was the son 
of Morville’s sister: “ the favour of that king, 
and the marriage of Idonea* his wife, (who was 
a great heiress,) and his own industry, (for he 
was of an active knowing spirit,) were the three 
steps which raised his fortunes to the height 
they attained.” He was, indeed, one of the 
most distinguished men of his age, and to him 
Appleby and Brough, with all their appendages, 
and the Sheriffwick of Westmoreland, were 
granted in perpetuity. lie died in peace, at a 
go'od old age, a rare fortune for nief. of his sta- 
tion in those dhys; his son also came to a natural 
death, dying young; the grandson fel] in battle 
on the side of Simon de Montfort, cither at 
Lewes or at Evesham, and thus the estates 
escheated a second time to the Crown. They 


* It is upon a later personage of the same family that Fuller 
in his quaint way remarks, “ the first and last I meet with of 
t*hat Christian name, though proper enough for women, who 
are to lie 4 meet helps' to their husbands.” 
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were restored to his two daughters, one of whom 
dying without issue, they past in marriage with 
the other to the Cliffords, who in consequence 
.removed from the Wye to the* Eden, file 
Cliffords took their English appellation from 
their castle upon the Wye ; they were descended 
from the dukes qf Normandy, and already the 
story of Rosamond had given a romantic cele- 
brity to the nam*e. The first of the family, 
who settled in Westmoreland, built the greater 
part of Brougham Castle ; he was surprized in 
Ilawarden Castle by the Welsh Prince David, 
and taken prisoner, being mortally wounded. 
Ilis son and successor fell at Bannockburn. 

Roger Lord Clifford, who came next in suc- 
cession, had the worse fortune, according to the 
Chroniclers, of being drawn and hanged at 
York ; but in good company, and in no discredit- 
able causa, the other persons who suffered at 
that time being John Cord Mc*wbray, and Sir 
Gosein d’Ecuill. There are few oh} family 
trees, •especially of tjie coronet-bearing kind, 
which have not a pendant from some of their 
branches : but though this Roger had done as 
much to deserve the honours of political mar- 

* “ Some back friends to this country,” says Fuller, “ will 
say that, though Westmoreland hath much of Eden, (running 
clear through it,) yet hath it little of delight therein.” 

VOL. II. M 
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tyrdom as any other bold baron of that rebellious 
age, the Chroniclers are certainly Mistaken in 
saying that he attained a consummation so de- 
voutly to be deprecated. A feeling ofhumanity . 
such as is seldom read of in civil wars, and 

especially in those times, saved him from exe- 

• 

cntion, when he was* taken prisoner with Lan- 
caster and the rest of his confederates at 
Boroughbridge. He had deceived so many 
wounds in the battle, that he could not be 
brought before the judge for the summary trial, 
which would have sent him to the hurdle and 
the gallows. Being looked upon, therefore, as 
a dying man, he was respited from the course 
of law; time enough elapsed, while he con- 
tinued in this state, for the heat of resentment 
to abate*, and Edjvard of Caernarvon, who, 
though a weak and most misguided prince, was 
not'd cruel one, spared his life ; . . an a«t of mercy 
which was the ‘more graceful, because Clifford 
had* insylted the royal authority in a manner 
less likely to be forgiven, than his braving it in 
arms. A pursuivant had served a writ upon 
him in the Barons’ Chamber, and <he made the 
man eat the wax wherewith the writ was signed, 

“ in contempt, as it were, of the said king.” 

He was the first Lord Clifford that was at- 

* 

tainted of treason. His lands and honours were 
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restored in tjie first year of Edward III., but he 
survived the restoration only a few weeks, dying 
in the flower of his age, unmarried ; but leaving 
1 “ some base children behind him, whom he had 
by a mean woman who was called Julian of the 
Bower, for whom he built a little house hard by 
Whinfell, and called it Julian’s Bower, the 
lower foundation yf which standeth, and is yet 
to be seen,” said the compiler of the family 
records, an hundred and fifty years ago, “ though 
all the walls be down long since. And it is 
thought that the love which this Roger bore to 
this Julian kept him from marrying any other 
woman.” Poets, this story is for you ; the mar- 
riage of the brother who succeeded to his titles 
and estates contains something for the anti- 
quaries. llis wife, Isabella de Berkeley, was 
sister to Thomas Lord Berkeley, of Berkeley 
Castle, in* which castle, two years after it had 
rung with “ shrieks of death,” when the tragedy 
of Edward II. was brought to its dreadful catas- 
trophe there, the maiviage was performed. She 
had for herjiortion a thousand pounds and fifty 
marks, to be paid by three equal instalments in 
three years, and secured to her by recognizance, 
“ toward the raising of which portion her bro- 
ther levied aid of his freeholders.” Her.wad- 

m 2 , 
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ding apparel was “ a gown of clo^h of bruny 
scarlctt, or brown scarlett, with a cape furred 
with the best miniver. Lord Berkeley and his 
lady being, for the honour of the said bride, 
apparelled in the like habit. And the bride’s 
saddle, which she had .then for her horse, cost 
five pounds in London.” ** 

This Robert lived a country ( life, and “nothing 
is mentioned of him in the wars,” except that 
he once accompanied an army into Scotland. 
It is however related of him, that when Edward 
Balliol was driven from Scotland, the exiled 
king was “ right honourably received by him in 
Westmoreland, and entertained in his Castles 
of Brougham, Appleby and Petulragon in 
acknowledgment for which hospitality Balliol, 
if he might at any tfine recover the kingdom of 
Scotland out of his adversaries’ hands, made 
him a grant of Douglas. Dale, which "had been 

U 

granted to his grandfather who fell in Wales. 
The Ilait's-horn tree in Whinlell park, well 
known in tradition, and ih hunters' talcs, owes 
its celebrity to this visit., though the tale* which 

* That “ they ran the stag by a single greyhound out*of 

Whinfell Park to Hed Kirk in Scotland, and back again to this 
place, when, being both spent, the stag leaped over the pales, 
but died on the other side. ..and the greyhound, attempting 
to leap, fell* and died on the contrary side .' 5 In memory of 
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belongs to is, beyond all doubt, apocryphal. 
The horns were nailed up in the tree in honour 
of the royal guest who had seen the animal 
killed there ; and there they remained more than 
three centuries, “ growing, as it were, naturally 
in the tree,” till, in the' y^ar 1G48, one of the 
branches was broken off by some of the army, 
and, ten years afterwards, the remainder was 
taken down by some mischievous people secretly 
in the night; “ so now,” says the Countess of 
Pembroke, noticing this E\ct of mischief in her 
Diary, “ there is no part thereof remaining, the 
tree itself being so decayed, and the bark of it 
so peeled off, that it cannot last long ; whereby 
we may see Time brings to forgetfulness many 
memorable things in this world, be they ever 
so carefully preserved, for this tree with the 

Hart's horn in it*was a thing of much nojle in 

• 

this fact the stag’s horns were nailed upon a tree just by, and, 
the dog tying named Hercules, this rhyme was made upon 
them:* 

, Hercules killed Hart a-greese, 

, And Hart a-greese killed Hercules. 

# Nicolsonn and Burn remark, when they tell the story, that a 
course to Nine Kirks, instead of into Scotland, might be far 
enough, lrom some parts of the park, for a greyhound to run. 

But the tale is of later invention than the Countess’s time : she 

* 

simply says, that the King hunted the stag to death, ..and 
certainly he would not have hunted him into Scotland. 
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these parts/’ And then, according ttfher custom 
of applying scripture on all occasions that any 
way touched her, she refers to the third chapter 
of Ecclesiastes. 

Roger had remained unmarried, because his 
illicit connection witl\ ar woman of low birth had 
produced a true and faithful love. Robert lived 
seventeen years with the wife, whose bridal 
magnificence was thought worthy of being de- 
scribed in the records* of the Berkeley family; 
and his high-born widow married again so soon 
after his decease, that the second husband, Sir 
Thomas do Musgrave, paid into the Exchequer 
a fine of £‘200, for the trespass which he had 
committed in marrying her; it being forbidden 
by the canon law, then much in use in England, 
to remarry ultra annum ! actus, without a special 
dispensation from the Sovereign, llis eldest 
son, at the agp of sixteen, fought with the 
Blacjc Prince when he won his spurs at Cressy ; 
he died, 'as is supposed, in France, \v^thout. 
issue, leaving a brother to ‘succeed him. This 
brother, Roger Lord Clifford, “ way accounted 
one of the wisest and gallantest men of all the 

tt 

* “ All which particulars are cited by Mr. Smith's 

hook of the records of the Lord Berkeley, in written hand, 
which he faithfully collected out of the records of that Castle, 
and out of the Tower of London.” 
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Cliffords his race, by the consent of those 
antiquaries that knew most of the story of 
England, and have seen most of the records and 
leg’er books thereof.” He was often in the wars, 
both in France and in Scotland; he repaired 

the ancient castles which had been the seats of 

• 

his forefathers ; lie left a greater estate in lands 
than most of them ; and he was the longest 
possessor of those lands of any before him, or 
after him, till the Shepherd Lord. It was his 
fortune, also, to be the first Lord Clifford of 
Westmoreland and Skipton, that ever lived to 
be a grandfather. He obtained from Edw. III. 
two weekly markets and two fairs in the year 
for the town of Kirkby Stephen. His wisdom 
was shown in keeping himself free from troubles 
during those troublesome times at* the latter 
end of King Edward Ill.’s reign, and in the 
beginning of King Richard II.’s. 

His eldest son, Thomas, w<ls less prudent; 
he was. one of Richard II.’s loose favourites, and 
in consequence fell .into such displeasure with 
the Parliament, that he was in the number of 
those persons who were banished from the 
Court, and proscribed from the King's service; . . 
a great grief to his father, who died presently 
after this disgrace. The son survived him little 
more than two years ; impatient of inaction, 
and probably with the hope, also, of redeeming 
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his character in a holy war, he w^at to fight 
against the Pagans in what was then called 
Spruce, and was there slain,* leaving an infant 
son. That son deserved and enjoyed the g6od 
opinion of Henry V., and held the office of 
Butler at the coronation of his Queen. He was 
bound by articles to* carry over to the French 
wars two* hundred men-at-arms, consisting of 
three knights, forty-seven esquires, and an 
hundred- and-fifty archers; one-third of them 
on foot, the rest horsemen ; the knights were 
to be allowed two shillings a-day, the esquires 
one, the archers sixpence, Clifford himself four 
shillings. In the flower of his age lie was slain 
there, at the siege of Meaux, by a quarrel from 
a crossbow. Then ensued the civil wars, in 
which the' old Lord ' Clifford, so called)' when 

* Ijis father-in-law, Lord l?ns*, crusading in^a different 
direction, died the same year, on lii.s return fioni the Holy 
Land, “ in the city of Paphos, in the isle of Cyprus/' 

f To the mistake, into which tin’s lias milled Sh^kspeare, 
we are indebted for a beautiful passage : f 

(( Wast thou ordain'd, dear lather, 

To lose thy youth in peace, and to aclfieve 
The silver livery of advised age ; 

And in thy reverence, and thy chair-days, thus 
To die in ruffian battle t” 

The t old play, which Shakspeare follows, calls him 

age(\ pillar of all Cumberland's true house,” 
but has not the farther inaccuracy of representing him as hav- 
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only forty ye^rs of age, because he had a son 
who was in the field, fell at St. Albans ; and 
that son, to whom Shakspeare has given a 
worse’ renown than he* deserves, at Ferry- 
bridge. 

How often must that syvcet strain of melan- 
choly reflection, which Shakspeare has so 
beautilully expressed for Henry VI., helve past 
through the niind of the Shepherd Lord, in his 
humble state, when thinking of his ancestors, 
and comparing his own consciousness of per- 
petual dangerf with the security of his low- 
born associates ! 


ing grown old in peace. This Lord Clifford was far from 
having past a peaceful youth, lie had clone “ brave service 
in the wars in France, at the assaultynd taking of,thc strong 
town of Pomhoise, when and whore he and his men were all 
clothed in white by reason of the snow, and in that manner 
surpri&cd the town. He also .valiantly defended the same 
town against the assaults then and there gfven by the French 
King Charles VII.” 

* lluda nd was in his eighteenth year, and barbarous as it 
was to refuse him quarter, there is a wide difference between 
killing a youth of that age in the held, and butchering a boy 
of twelve years old. Hall has misled Shakspeare and the 
author of the old play here. 

t Cromwell had this feeling. “ I can say in the presence 
of God,” said he in one of his speeches, “ in comparison of 
whom we are but like poor creeping ants upon the earth, H 
would have been glad to have lived under my wgotl side, to 
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“ O God ! methinks it weie a happy»life 
To he no better than a homely swain ; 

To sit upon a hj^l, as I do now, 
r To carve out dials quaintly, point by point* 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run ; 

I low many make the hour full complete. 

How many hours bring about the day, 

' 11( >w many days will tinish dp the year, 

HoiV many years a mortal man may live. 

When this is kfiown, then to divide the times ; 

So many hours must I tend my flock ; 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must I contemplate ; 

So many days my ewes have been with young ; 

So many w eeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many months ere I shall shear the fleece ; 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, and months and 
years, 

Pass'd over to tlib end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 1 ’ 

• # 

« 

have kept a flock of sheep, rather than have undertook such 
a government as this is !” Mr. To well Rutt (to vvljom English 
history is indebted for the publication of burton’s • Journal) 
calls this tf one of the Protector’s favourite common-places.” 
I do not doubt that Oliver Cromwell often* felt as be then 
expressed himself, and that the tears, which accompanied the 
expression, came from a deeper source than hypocrisy 'can 
reach. 
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PRIVILEGED ORDERS.— TIIE AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENTS. 


I had passed upon Blcncathra one of those 
days which provide a pleasure for remembrance, 
till time and mortality, in their sure course, 
sadden our blithest recollections. Our talk 
had been of the Shepherd Lord and of his 
house ; and I was still ruminating upon the 
history of that family, and the days in which a 
noble birth so frequently led to a violent death, 
when Sir Thomas entered the room, and put 
an end to my musings. The change of times, 
said I, has been favourable in all respects to 
one class of men at least : our nobles enjoy all 
the advantages of their rank in this age, with- 
out any of the dangers' which formerly environed 
it. Their rivalry with each other expends itself 
at elections, where they bleed in purse instead 
of person ; engage in political parties or factions 
as passionately as they will, their stake extends 
not now beyond an official appointment, on a 
feather in the cap ; and none among, them for 
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the last three generations can evei/havc dreamt 
of leaving his head upon Temple Bar to be 
looked at for a halfpenny through aspy-gfhss*; . . 
or of being buried with it under his arm. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

And yet in these your days, noble and royal 
heads, which were as little* troubled on their 

i 

pillows with such anticipations before the danger 
surrounded them, have been laid under the 
engine! Pestilences of every kind, Montc- 
sinos, even when they move slowly, travel far ; 
and their inoibific principle, though it may long 
lie dormant, quickens into sudden and fatal acti- 
vity at last. This plague began near at hand, . . 
close upon your shores. Pcalegon’s house has 
been burnt, . .it is smoking still, and the sparks 
have been carried among your combustibles 
and dry timber! “ Having eyes, sec ye not? 
and having caps, hear 'ye not? and do ye not 
rempmber ?’’ States have their seasons of 
tranquillity, and that with which this kingdom 
has been blest has been of unusual duration ; 
but no state will ever be secure from political 
tragedies till that kingdom come, for the coming 

* u I have be'*n this morning, ” says Horace Walpole, “ to 
the Tower, and past under the new heads at Temple liar, 
where people make a trade of letting spying-glasses at a hall- 
penny a look.” — Letters , vol. i. p. 1/51. 
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of which children are taught to offer up their 
daily prayers, but for which the institutions of 
society # seem little calculated to prepare the 
way.* Half a century ago the British constitu- 
tion was an object of admiration, or of envy, to 
other nations, wherever its true character was 
understood, or its sheets perceived. Then also 
it was the pride, the boast, the peculiar and 
proper glory of the British people, that they 
lived under such a constitution, . . that they 
were blessed, above all nations, with a form of 
government, in which political freedom and 
legitimate authority were united, .. that they 
were born to an inheritance of civil and religious 
liberty. Is it at this time held in such estima- 
tion, either by foreigners, or among yourselves? 

MOXTESINds. 

With the wise and the thoughtful it is not less 
valued, either abroad or at home, than it Aas 
been at any time since, undeV the especial 
blessingpf Providence, it settled, after no many 
struggles, and such imminent danger, into its 
existing .state. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The wise and the thoughtful ! . . what propor- 
tion, think you, do these bear to the multitude? 
Or in what age or country is it that they ha^e 
ever acted upon their own generation, other- 
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wise than to appeal to posterity against it? In 
what estimation is this mixed government held 
b # y the stirring spirits of the world ? by your 
talking and your writing population, . ' your 
sophists and sciolists, .. the blind who lead the 
blind, . . and those \\hom the Prince of this 
World (their Jupiter) demefttates ? Are these 
people,'. . and their name is Legion, . . English at 
heart ? Or is it not true of the many, or the 
most, that they are eager to begin the work of 
demolition, . . a craft in which any one may 
commence master, Without having served an* 
apprenticeship, though not without danger of 
bringing down an old house upon his head?., 
for in offences of this nature retribution follows 
righteously, close upon the crime ! 

* f> 

MO.VTKSIXOS. 

*\ new government has been constituted in a 
new country, 'under new circumstances, and 
consequently upon a different platform ; and 
to this they look, like tkc Puritans of ’bid to 
Geneva, as to their pattern in the Mount. 
They take its permanence for granted, and rea- 

* At descomponcr cad a imo cs maestro. Columbus says 
this in the account of his last voyage. (Navarrete. Coleccion 
d&los ridges, &e. vol. i. p. 310.) Perhaps it is a proverb 
which lu u^es. 
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son upon th^ assumption as a matter which 
admits of no dispute,* though its duration is 
yet some twenty years short of the natural age 
of man ! Such governments, however, whiett 
now spring up like mushrooms in the new 
world, possess one obvious advantage over our 
more complicated fprms ; they build up little, 
and therefore have little that can be overthrown, 
through whatever revolutions they may pass. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The supposed advantage, methinks, is such 
as they who dwell in tents maybe said to enjoy 
in comparison with those who inhabit cities. 
An earthquake finds nothing to destroy among 
them ; and if a storm loosen their poles, tear 

* “Intelligent foreigners/’ says fir. Dwight, “who have 
made such inquiries as were in their power, and gained some 
knowledge of o^ir system of government ; who see it in the^-y 
more liable to fluctuation than arty other, ajul yet are obliged 
by facts to acknowledge, that it is one of the most, stable and 
unchanging w the world; are astonished and perplexed at this 
strange contradiction.” (Trails in New England and New 
) orky vol. i. p. 288 .) This very intelligent, and for the most 
part, judicious \\ liter, has forgotten that he himself was some 
twenty years older than the government, of whose stability and 
immutability he boasts ! 

I he Life of General floche, by Alexandre Rousselin, is 
dedicated A La Rcpvblnjue Eternelle,. .the republic being at 
that time in the sixth year of its age ! 
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the tent-cords out of the sand, a^d blow down 
the whole dou-war, they have only to crawl out 
from under the curtains, and pitch it again as 
boon as the wind has ceased. The Scenitae 
have certainly had this advantage over the 
ancient Egyptians, and the Greeks and Romans 
of antiquity ; . .a worshipful, pre-eminence it is ! 
But such as it is, it is to be enjoyed only by 
those who dwell, in dou-waYs or kraals. Civili- 
zation, polity, urbanity, arc terms which denote 
their relation to a more advanced state of society, 
and this may be brought down by revolutions 
to as low and loathsome a state as that of the 
Barbary Moors, or the Abyssinian Christians. 
Lay your foundations in the rock, and let your 
edifice be compact and well-proportioned ; 
then, though the/ rain descend, and the floods 
come, and the winds blow and beat, and the 
stream bear upon it, it will not fill : nothing 
but an earthquake can overthrow it; . . and if, by 
some such convulsion in the order of nature, as 
by Providence appointed, it be overthrown at 
last, it is something at least to leave ruins for 
posterity ! 

MOXTKSINOS, 

In a certain sense men may be said to lose 
that, which, having within their power, they 
Vail to gain. Much the new Governments, or 
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rather fabrics of society, must undoubtedly lose 
in not possessing some of those institutions 
which they seem agreed to reject. But tliqy 
have* hardly had a choice. Old forms of 
government are not transplantable into new 
countries. 

SI 11 THOMAS MOllE. 

If the Greeks and Romans had been* of that 
opinion, Europe would at this day have been 
more barbarous than it is. 

MOXTESINOS. 

But the Greeks and ltoma'ns never established 
themselves in new countries. They planted 
armed colonies; they went as conquerors, not 
as occupants. To their colonists, therefore, 
military discipline was necessary for self-pre- 
servation ; and civil order took its place under 
that protection. 

* Sin THOMAS MOltK. 

The whole of America was, in one sense of 
the term,, a new country, when it was* disco- 
vered, *and taken possession of with a strong 
hand by the discoverers, upon an imaginary 
right which they devised for themselves. But 
in *tlie sense wherein you use it, the term 
applies only to those parts which were inhabited 
by scattered tribes, . . savages, whom it was 
hardly possible to conquer or to tamq. War 

VOL. ir. N 
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with them resembled a contest/ with wild 
beasts for possession of the forest ; and by any 
ordinary means or agencies of civilization they 
were not to be reclaimed. In such countries 
where the forest is to be cleared, and the 
savages who roam qver it are to be hunted 
beyond the pale, t*he colonists have to carry 
with thfcm not only the rudiments, but also the 
materials of soci'ety, and those materials are 
necessarily scanty, and, for the most part, bad 
of their kind. Natural wants leave them no 
leisure for the refinements of life, and the mere 
animal importance of individual man is such, 
that artificial distinctions are not maintainable 
among them. When such colonists occupy a 
sea-port, they are kept by means of commercial 
intercourse up to ascertain degree of civilization. 


* This was well represented by the MarquiS tie Denonville 
in a despatch fronf Canada to the French (ioecrnrnent, written 
in ^G88. “ En pa riant dc la guerre des Saurages, il dit y 

quon ne pent an donner nne pins juste idee, que ite r^jnesenlcr 
ecs Barbaras commc dc v Be tvs 1 fa roaches , qtri said rcpavducs 
dans nne vastc Foret , d’ou its rar agent tons les Pays cirnnn - 
voisins. On s' assemble pour hur doitner la e/tasse, on \ in forme 
oil est leur rc trail c , el die est par tout ; it faul les attendee d 
I'qffvt , cl on les attend lanterns. On nc les pent alter chvrcher 
quavec dcs chicns de chasse, cl les Suffrages sont les seals 
* Lcvricrs dont on puisse sc servir pour vela — Charlevoix, Hist, 
de la Noiivellc France, t, ii. p. 37D. 
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but it is the % lowest degree. If there be a well- 
rooted principle of religion among them, it acts 

as a strong corrective, so long as they remain 

» 

together; but among those who branch off and 
disperse into the interior, where the rituals of 
social religion can no longer be observed, that 
only preservative fails; and they fall into a 
state, which, if it Jbc in some respects better 
than that of the wild-men whom they displace, 
is in other respects as certainly worse. 

MON'TJ.SIN'^S. 

Such lias been the history of the Dutch in 
South Africa, of the Spaniards in the Llanos, in 
the interior of La Plata, and in Paraguay, 
wherever, indeed, in their wide American pos- 
sessions, they found none b*it savages* to con- 
tend with; and such, also, is the state of the 
Brazilians in their grazing provinces. Among 
a people in this condition, the, propensity is 
towards a popular government, weak in -its 
seat an^l dentre, and altogether inefficient at a 
distance. Whatever may be the nominal go- 
vernment under which they live, the state in 
which such people exist differs little from mere 
anarchy. Some admitted rules are followed 
among them in the devolution and distribution 
of property ; in other respects laws are regarded* 

n 2 
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no farther than as the observance nfay coincide 
with their inclination or convenience. 

' SIR THOMAS MORE. 

But there were parts of the New World 
where the Spaniards found regular govern- 
ments, complicated* systems of society, and 
established habits of principled subordination, 
which had been artfully inculcated, and were 
well rooted in the feelings of the people. In 
those countries they found no tendency toward 
democratieal institutions, and certainly they 
carried none with them when they settled there. 
Yet such institutions arc adopted in Bogota, 
Peru, and Mexico, as well as at Buenos Ayres 
and Caraccas, as if, wherever society w ere fused 
by the revolutionary fire, it took this form ; 
whether it be that into which it will finally 
settle after cooling, time will sliow { In those 
countries a monarchical government might seem 
move congenial to old customs, old opinions, 
and the condition of the people at*tli£ time 
when the flames reached them. 

MOXTESIXOS. * 

Had the Spaniards effected their American 
conquests in independent armies, like the nor- 
thern nations who established themselves by 
arms throughout the Western Empire, monar- 
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chies woufil have taken root in parts of the 
New World as naturally as they had done in 
the Old. The victorious leader would have 
taken the place of the Potentate whom he had 
thrust from the throne ; and Cortes, Pizarro, 
Qucsada and Fcderman', plight have been the 
Hengist and Cerclic, the Alaric and Clovis, of 
so many dynasties. But the Spaniards carried 
with them a stronger principle of loyalty to 
their sovereign, and attachment to their country, 
than might have been expected from such 
adventurers; and when the attempt to esta- 
blish an independent state was made in Peru, 
under the most favourable circumstances, the 
King's name was found to be a tower of strength 
by those who adhered to iV Perhaps this has 
not been fortunate either for the conquered 
kingdoms, or for the mother country. Perhaps 
it might have been better for Mexico, if Cortes 
had seated himself in the place of Montezuma, 
and fyr Peru if the younger Almagro, or Giron, 
had made Cuzco thi metropolis of a revived 
kingdom. In that case the two nations would 
long ere this time have been united, and that 
fatal enmity of casts and colours would have 
been prevented, which has produced so great 
injustice, and so much misery at all times, aftd 
has cost so much blood in the present genera- 
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tion. Hut no local and present monarchy hav- 
ing grown up in the transition of power from 
one race to another, all tilings have since tended 
to alienate the minds of the American Spaniards 
from such a government. To them it has been 
for the purposes pf* oppression, a terrible 
reality; for the purposes of protection and 
beneficence, a phantom. Thus when the hour 
of revolution came, they were found in a condi- 
tion utterly indisposed for monarchy, and as 
utterly unfit for any other form of government, 
having neither materials from which an aristo- 
cracy might be built up, nor a democracy com- 
posed with any reasonable prospect of stability 
for the state, or of repose for the miserable 
people. , , 

SIK THOMAS MORK. 

Grievous, indeed, must have been the inis- 
* « 
government of the Mother Country, which has 

rendered its colonies thus at the same time 

impatierft of foreign dominion, and incompetent 

to the task of governing themselves ! 

MONTJ.SIXOs. 

Our colonists were not found in that state 
when the p’aguc, which is now devastating 
Spanish America an<l threatening Brazil, broke 
out among them. 
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* Silt THOMAS MORE. 

A plague you justly call it, ..of all plagues 
the most formidable that has ever yet bejm 
poured out from the vials of wrath! Yet how 
easily might all this evil have been averted by 
moderation and patience,, both from the British 
and the Spanisli-American colonies ! There *is 
a natural unfitness in distant dominion! when it 
ceases to be necessary for the support and pro- 
tection of a growing state. This is so evident 
a truth, that no government, which is not in a 
state of barbarous ignorance, can fail to perceive 
it, however reluctant it may be to allow that 
the natural term of pupilage has expired. But 
no reluctance can long delay the recognition; 
for it becomes necessary, as soon as it mani- 
festly appears to be just. In a due course of 
policy the Mother Country would withdraw its 
superintendence from an adult colony, just as a 
nation recalls its cautionary troops from for- 
tresses which they have occupied in a* friendly 
territory, when the clause for that provisional 
occupation is at an end. The stale of tutelage 
and dependence thus terminating would be 
succeeded by an alliance, nearer in its kind, 
and more durable, than any which is grounded 
upon treaties, with whatever adjurations ratified, 
and by whatever motives of mutual interest 
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cemented. The connection of Great Britain 
with what arc now the United States of Ame- 
rica would, ere this time, have thus matured, 
had not a convulsion, which ended in a violent 
disruption, been brought on by the old leaven 
of puritanism in the polonies, and by the heat 
and profligacy of faction at home, at least as 
much as by the erroneous^ measures of the 
government. Well had it been if the mischief 
had terminated with the struggle ! The Ameri- 
cans, like the English, are a sober people, and 
the mispolicy on either side, which should pre- 
vent the close relationship between the two 
nations, from yet producing its proper and 
beneficent effect upon both, would deserve 
rather to be called wicked than weak. But an 

\ J 

evil principle -has triumphed. The doctrine of 
obedience for conscience sake has been re- 
nounced in the one country, and seems too 
surely as if it were practically abandoned in 
the otlici*, though it is the Christian doctrine, 
and that upon which alone the peace and* hap- 
piness of society can rest. The example which 
was thus set them, has been followed by the 
Spanish-Americans with fatal fidelity. They, 
indeed, had real grievances to render them dis- 
cententcd under a dependence, which was 
made gating by every kind of vexatious and 
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contumacio&s injustice. But when the course 
of events would surely and speedily have 
brought about, without a struggle, their virtiyd 
independence and actual emancipation, ..when 
those injurious restrictions must of necessity 
have ceased, which, having once ceased, it 
would not have b£en possible for the Mother 
Country ever to rc-impose, . . just at that time 
the revolutionary spirit broke loose. All the 
crimes which have been committed among them, 
all the calamities which they have endured, 
the blood which has been shed like water, the 
desolation of families, the miseries in which a 
whole generation has been involved, . .might 
have been spared, and they would at this hour 
have possessed, in peace and prosperity, every 
privilege which they ought to have desired, or 
which they were capable, of enjoying, if they 
could have been contented* to “ tarry tlie 
Lord’s leisure.” 

9 * 

*' Patience, however, is not recommended by the directors 
of public opinion in Great' Britain. One of diem says : 

Patience never did any good in ibis world, and never will. 
We must fight for all that is valuable ; and as it is a condition 
of ®ur existence that rest can only be enjoyed after labour, so 
in like manner we can have no good without a struggle... 
John Bull must be constantly poked in the ribs.” This is the 
advice given, in what may be called Captain Bock's Journal, if> 
the Irish Papists ! 
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MONTESINOS. 

So it is that men in their impatience convert 

to- their bane that which, if seasonably received, 

would be their blessing. Like children ’who 

gather green fruit, they do not feel, and will 

not be persuaded to .perceive that 
' « 

....Time i.s Nature’s faithful messenger. 

And brings up all r we wish, as », veil as all we fear.* 

Dearly are the Spanish colonists at this day 
abiding the consequences of this error, and 
dearly will they lotfg abide it ! The consump- 
tion of lives has been more than tenfold the 

r 

sum of that in the American war; and now, 
when Spain is no longer able to support the 
distant contest, they are left with all the prin- 
ciples of discord * among themselves in full 
activity. The best men, as in such times they 
always are, have been the earliest victims. 
Are legislators and rulers likely to be found 
among those who, by means of a craftjer course 
of conduct, or the exqrtion of more 'daring 
qualities, have survived the struggle, .* . men 
whose hearts have been seared by their own 
sufferings, or hardened, if not by the crimes 
which they have actually committed, by those 
jyhich they have witnessed, and in which they 


* Dcioc. 
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have been inevitably, perhaps unwillingly, en- 
gaged, . . which they have been compelled to 
sanction, . . and by which they have profited? , 

I 

’Tis not in battles that from youth \vc train 
The Governor, who must be wise and good, 

And temper with the sterling# of the brain 
Thoughts motherly, and meek as womanhood. 
Wisdom doth live with children round her knees. 
Hooks, leisure, perfect freedom, and the talk 
Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind’s business ; these are the degrees 
l>y which true sway doth moitnt ; this is the stalk 
True power doth grow on. ' 

■SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The reason is sufficiently manifest wherefore 
a preference for republican* institutions should 
hitherto have been shown throughout the whole 
of these new states. There w as neither family 
nor person in any of them to whose claims the 
general opinion would have deferred; and there 
was the example of tl^eir northern neighbours, 
whose prosperity they would consider to be the 
consequence of their popular government, not 
knowing for how much the Americans are in- 
debted to the habits and principles in which 
they had been educated, and which they derived 


* Wordsworth, 
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from their original stock, Dutch* or Swedish, 
as well as British. But this preference among 
the Spanish-Americans has not even the preju- 
dice of a classical education to support it. 
After an age of anarchy, men gladly submit to 
any government thatf. offers them a prospect of 
tranquillity; and a 'successful commander may, 
for that reason, find that tljie public inclination 
coincides with liis own ambition, if he wishes 
to make his authority permanent, and take to 
himself the title of King. The station may be, 
though perilous, Are safest in which he can 
place himself ; and monarchies may thus begin 
in the New World, as thev did in the Old. 

MONTES I. VOS. 

The general disposition there, at present, 
seems decidedly against that form of govern- 
ment. Even in Canada there exists a strong 
feeling in favour of republican equality. For 
though by the constitution of that province, as 
determined in the Quebec Bill, the«King may 
confer hereditary titles df honour, with tlie right 
annexed of a seat in the Legislative Council, 
no title with such aright has yet been conferred, 
during the course of half a century. Now 
surely it must have been the intention of the 
^British Government, when that Constitution 
was frajmed, to strengthen itself thus cheaply 
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and naturally, by creating a colonial nobility; 
and the reason why this has not been done, 
can only be that some strong objection was 
apprehended from the state of popular opinion. 

Silt THOMAS MORE. 

Perhaps persons have not been found there 
solicitous for such honours. f * 

moxtesixos. * 

Titles will always be objtcts of ambition 
when they are regarded as honours, even though 
mere honours, and of the lowest kind ; surely 
still more in a case like this*, where they would 
have carried with them hereditary influence, 
which is power. 

Silt THOMAS MORE. 

The reason then, peradventure, may be, that 
fit subjects have not been found. 

MONTES I NOS. 

That reason might be admitted if any intel- 
ligible principle of selection could be discovered 
in the promotion of aspirants to the peerage at 
home.* \ 

Sill THOMAS MORE. 

The English, Montesinos, have not as yet 
been remarkable either for the efficiency, or the 
wisdom of their colonial system. They send 
out adventurers of British mould and spirit, . , 
good clay, well-tempered, . . and by such men 
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rapid advances are made toward if certain kind 
of prosperity, under British protection, and 
with the aid of British capital. But how the 
foundations of a state should be laid, aiuf what 
superstructure should be erected, seem to be 
questions upon which your colonial architects 
have bestowed littth thought, and in which they 
have hitherto manifested but poor proficiency. 

* MONTESI N OS. 

I should rather expect, if things hold on in 
their apparent course for another century, or 
for half the time, that monarchies would be 
demolished in the Old World, than that they 
would be established in the New. 

SIR TJX O. MAS MOKE. 

Allow something, my friend, for the contra- 
dictious principle in human nature; and you 
may then see cause for supposing- that the 
slime temper of mind which makes men discon- 
tented under one form of government, is likely 
to produce the same effect under* another. 
There are certain dispositions which arrange 
themselves, as if instinctively, on the querulous 
or railing side ; like the beautiful birds of the 
Spice Islands, they must fly against the wind, 
from whatever quarter it may blow. Suteh 
qjen will be royalists in America, for the same 
reasons which make them republicans in Eng- 
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land, France and Germany. A lawyer will 
argue with the whole force of his intellect and 
his lungs upon a much feebler case than may 
be made out in favour of either form; they may 
therefore easily persuade themselves that their 
opinions arc built upon conviction, when in 
reality the root of jthe matutSr is to be found in 
a contentious humour, in the love of display, in 
the pleasure of opposition, and in that spirit of 
self-complacency, wherewith men, especially 
young men, are liable to be possessed, when 
they think themselves advanced in knowledge, 
and in liberality, beyond the institutions of their 
country. There are weeds which never show 
themselves in the wilderness, where the forest 
overshadows, or the brake chokes them with its 
stronger growth ; but they spring up in the 
garden and the cultivated field, and become rank 
and noxious, in consequence of the very laboitr 
which man hath bestowed in preparing and 
manuring phe ground. So it is with subjects 
such as these : they ave most numerous, where 
there 1.? most freedom ; . . of such discontent, 
therefore, there will be as much in the United 
States as in England. 

f MONTESIXOS. 

But it has not the means of acting there with 

° 9 
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equal force. There is no metropolis* in the 
United States, no London, or Paris, no heart of 
the political body; nor can there be one while 
the federal system continues. That system 
resembles the banyan tree ; its branches as 
they extend send down shoots, and form for 
themselves new trunks. <An American poet 
might thus typify it; and if he looked to the 
emblem only, he might say that, in proportion 
to its extension, its strength must be increased, 
and its continuance secured ; for the storm 
cannot uproot it, and there is no single life 
which the woodman can destroy. 

Silt THOMAS MOKE. 

Follow the emblem, and you will find that 
the banyan has no privilege of indestructibility. 
It may be consumed by fire ; and though it 

cannot be thrown down by a tempest, it may 

/ 

* “ There can hardly,” says Hobbes, (Behemoth, Mor. and 
Pol. Works, p. 549, Ed. 1750,) “ arise a long and dangerous 
rebell ion*- that has not some such overgrown city (as London), 
with an army or two in its belly, to foment it.” On the other 
hand the historian Niebuhr remarks, that unity i - -hat “ the 
nations of antiquity never attained, except by means of a 
predominant capital. v (Hare and Thirlwalfs Trans. voJ. i. 
p. 87.) There is no probability that any such capital will be 
formed in the United States : . . by it their constitution woijd be 
endangered,.. but can their union be maintained without one? 
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be shattered by it, and its polypcd unity de- 
stroyed. 

MON TEST NOS. „ 

Perhaps the truth may be, that republics, 
when once established, although more turbulent 
than monarchical states, are more stable ; and 
one cause for this’may be, ‘that where any eild 
is in view which concerns their advantage, or 
their security, they arc less scrupulous concern- 
ing the means. The more you divide respon- 
sibility, the less of it, morally as well as legally, 
will each of the persons ’among whom it is 
divided take unto himself. There is an esprit 
de corps, by which the point of honour is main- 
tained at a high standard : but there is no cor- 
porate conscience. And mtyi who act in bodies, 
it matters not whether large or small, . .mobs, 
senates, or cabinets, . .will, without hesitation, 
take their s’hare in measures, which, if proposed 
to any one of them as an individual, would make 
him rcply.with the Syrian, “ Am I a dog, that 
I should do this thing'?’’ 

If g '”°inments are to be appreciated by their 
stability, the Venetian should seem to have 
beeti the best that has ever been known in 
Europe. So it was esteemed by our republi- 
cans of the seventeenth century: yet if there be* 
one government that has been systematically 
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conducted upon more abominable* principles 
than all others, it is that of the Republic of 
Venice. 

SIR THOMAS MOKE. 

And therefore, Montesinos, it has fallen ! 
Had Venice possessed the moral strength of 
Switzerland, it would not ihdeed have been 
more secure than the Swiss Cantons were found 
to be against such a military force as that of the 
French Republic ; but the general feeling of 
Europe would have called for its restoration, 
and the shameless iniquity of its transfer, from 
the robber to the receiver, could not have been 
sanctioned in opposition to that feeling. 

All things are always in change : and the 
example, of Venice may show that, in a state 
where external mutation is least apparent, the 
process of internal decay may be going on the 
more surely and irremediably. 

, MONTESINOS. 

But in the United States of America, how- 
ever the affectation of opposition, and the love 
of display, may make a certain number of per- 
sons disparage the government which it is their 
duty to obey and to uphold, it is not the interest 
of any party or sect to attempt its overthrow. 

’ SIR THOMAS MORE. 

He who maintains that men are best directed 
by a sense of their own interest, should be pre- 
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pared to show that they always know what 
their own interests really are. The sense of 
duty is more influential in good men, en?y, 
hatred, and malice, in wicked ones ; prejudice 
in many, superstition in more, passion* in most 
men. , 

If governments understood their .interest, 
would there be wjvts in the .world ? if indivi- 
duals understood'!' it, would there be wicked- 
ness ? 

It is true that there is nothing to pull down 
in America ; no temple for Erostratus to destroy. 
But the very levelncss of the political platform 
may excite in some Pharaoh the ambition of 
constructing a pyramid upon it. Ambition, 
even if it be not the besetting sin of sepubiies 

* “ Intmest,” said Glover the Poet, “ is not the pmlonu- 
nant ruler of mankind. The few, indeed, are under that frigid 
influence ; but the many arc governed by passion.” — Parlia- 
mentary History, vol. xviii. p. 477. a 

| TluJl good man, Louis Buonaparte, says, “ U cst lien 
con sola nt A monger qua V inten t real des indict dus ct des f>ou- 
vernemens s'accorde pa rfaitenicnt avee la morale ; quo Ic droit 
die min est non settlement le plus court , mats encore le mcilleur ; 
quvnfin la prosperity ct le pet feet wnnement de la societe sont 
insejxirables” — Documens Historiqucs sur la Hollande, t. ii. 
p. 64.. * . 

But it is Christianity alone that can bring about this im- 
provement. 

o 2 
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more than of monarchies, acts in t'ncm, when 
once they are possessed by it, with greater 
fQrce, and has fewer obstacles in its course. 
But so surely as ambition shall introduce a 
military spirit, the cradle will be made ready 
for an Imperator. Anarchy has a natural ten- 
dency to the same crisis; and' in the new states 
what is to preserve the people from it? ]\o 
provision is made for their religious instruction; 
they are left to lake up at their choice with 
fanaticism, or unbelief ; . . both existing there in 
such hideous forms, that it may almost be 
doubted which is most destructive to human 
happiness. Jn those states little more respect 
is paid to law than to gospel : as among the 
Jews whpn there w?s no king in Israel, every 
man does that which is right in his own eyes. 
A ( wcak government cannot enforce obedience 
at a distance : a strong one cannot exist without 
establishments which the American people will 
not wittingly support. Even in the *best esta- 
blished states there is nothing which supplies, 
or can supply, the place of loyalty;* and 

* “ A flection ,* 1 says Dr. Dwight, “ lias for its proper 
object intelligent beings. The fewer these are, and the longer 
they art' regarded with affection, the more intend* and riveted 
the affection becomes. The great officers of this state (Con- 
necticut) mv few, and their continuance in office is usually 
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throughout 1 the whole union the principle of 
religious obedience, which is the cement of 
political society, is wanting. * * 

MONTES I NOS. 

They will tell you that none is needed for the 
Cyclopean walls of a republican edifice. .And 
alas ! it may be feared that there is a§ little of 
that cement here. • , 

SI K THOMAS MOKE. 

Your fathers were not sparing of it when they 

» 

long. Hence tliev arc customarily regarded by tlieir fellow- 
citizens with no small degree of respect and personal attach- 
ment. (Jovernment in their hands is l’elt to he the government 
of friends ; and the attachment to the men is naturally associ- 
ated with their measures. % 

“ The whole force of this affection does not, i conless, exist 
even here. 1'or its entire efficacy " e must look to a monarchy, 
army, or navv. The ruler here being a single object, ctn- 
t entres the whole regard of the mind ; and if an amiable and 
vvoi thy man, faithfully and wisely discharging the duties of his 
office, may /ycert an influence over those whom he governs 
next toMiagieal. Of the benefits to which this powerful prin- 
ciple give" birth, free governments ought, in every safe way, 
to avail thenisehes. A doctrine, a constitution, or even an 
abstract term, may serve as a watchword of party, a torch of 
enthusiasm, or an idol of occasional ardour. Jhit there is no 
permanent earthly object of affection, except man ; and, with- 
out such affection, there is reason to fear that no free govern- 
ment can long exist in safety and peace .” — Travels in Nc?v 
England and New York, vol. i. p. 20^. (American’Edition.) 
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laid the foundation, and raised the superstruc- 
ture: . . if their sons have suffered it to be picked 
out, let them beware of wind and weather! 
Governments are held together either by 
force, or by the attachment of the people to 
their institutions. Pespotism begins generally 
in the choice, or willing acquiescence of the 
people, when they arc weary of anarchy, and 
ask only for protection and repose. It is thus 
welcomed as the remedy for present evils ; and 
when its own evil consequences begin to act, 
it is then upheld by force, and by the habit 
of obedience which force produces, a habit 
which frequently survives the power that gene- 
rated it. But the willing obedience of a free 
people rests either on a principle of duty, as by 
religion enjoined, or upon general prosperity ; 
that is to say, a condition of society in which 
the great body of the population shall be con- 
tented with their lot, and no such grievances, 
or discrepancies of opinion, shall ejfist^ as to 
excite in any considerable part of them a desire 
for change. We will hereafter inqifire how far 
these kingdoms may be deemed secure upon 
either of these grounds. In America the prin- 
ciple of religious obedience is not* acknow- 
ledged ; obedience, therefore, will be paid .there 
no longer than it mgy be thought convenient to 
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pay it. A lid if a province remote from the scat 
of the central, or rather of the general govern- 
ment, should choose to separate itself from Jthe 
confederacy, the elder states, in which the 
strength* and intelligence and virtue of the union 
are chiefly to be found, would find themselves, 
should they attenlpt to maintain the connection 
by force, much ip the same kind of ‘situation 
with respect to the new Independents, that the 
Mother Country was placed in towards them, 
as to the difficulties of the contest. 

MONTFSINOS. 

The maxim of the first French Revolutionists 
might again have its season of triumph: for in 
such a case it would be found practically true 
that for a state to be independent, it is sufficient 
that it wills it. 

* Sill THOMAS MOKE. 

But no such change could be brought about 
without bringing some popular leader conspi- 
cuously forward; and were he to obtain* military 

* In 1810 ‘^two-lifths of the white population of the Ame- 
rican Republic, its only real strength, were included in the 
northern states (New York and New England). Of these 
tw(*-fitdis, !£,350,000 occupy in a solid column a territory of 
less than 1 00,000 square miles; while the remaining throe-lifths 
arc spread over a surface of more than a million.” — Dwight’s' 
Travels in Nov England and New vol. i. p. *20. (Anie- 

lican Edition.) 
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reputation, monarchy might naturally arise, as 
it has in so many former instances arisen. It 
is pot to be supposed that the same country 
should produce a second Washington. In* any 
war, foreign or domestic, a successful Com- 
mander woidd be more dangerous in America, 
than he was ever deemed te be in the most 
jealous ages of the Roman Republic, or of the 
Athenian democracy. The Americans are an 
ambitious people, more ambitious than any 
other existing nation, . . the French, possibly, 
excepted. A General who should conquer 
Quebec for them, or take possession of Mexico, 
might pass from the Presidency to the Throne 
with as little opposition as Buonaparte, when 
he exchanged the Ijtle of Consul for that of 
Emperor, found from legislators who had sworn 
eternal hatred to monarchy. The change is 
easier from republicanism to monarchy in Ame- 
rica, than from monarchy to republicanism in 
any of «the European kingdoms, ewm those 
wherein there has been the most flagrant and 
pernicious misgovernment. A revolutionary 
party would have less danger to incur, less 
resistance to encounter, and greater objects of 
ambition to incite it. ' 

‘ MONTES I NOS. 

But tljere is no appearance of any disposition 
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to such a change. The foundations of govern- 
ment in that country have not been undermined. 

SIR THOMAS MOKE. 

» 

There are none to undermine. 

MONTESINOS. 

All changes in society, even when indispu- 
tably for the better, (and .this were far from 
being so,) are calamitous to the generation which 
is fated to pass through them: such only are 
to be desired as may be effected by the course 
of progressive improvement, gradually felt 
rather in the results than hi the operation. I 
know not that such a revolution in America 
would eventually be for the welfare of the 
American people ; immediately it would, be- 
yond all doubt, be for their misfortune, elevating 
the turbulent and the daring, and sacrificing 
to their ambition the peace and happiness of 
the commuhity. Too much of this has already 
been seen in this, my generation ! They who 
lived (if any were then living) when the great 
convulsions of this planet, Neptunian or Vul- 
canian, were going on, are less to be pitied 
than those who are involved in the cataclasms 
of the moral and social world, inasmuch as it is 
more tolerable to suffer under the dispensations 
of nature, than the infliction of man. Thejt 
were spared also from the foresight of evil, and 
from participating in the errors, the ill passions. 
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and the crimes, which, in the revolutions of 
society, bring indiscriminating destruction upon 
thp innocent and the guilty. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

All governments, ancient and modern, have 
undergone such convulsions before the different 
orders of which they were' composed settled 
each in its proper place. In modern history 
you have the struggle between the Civil and 
Ecclesiastical powers, and that between the 
Crown and the Nobles, the Papacy trimming 
between them, and siding with one or the other, 
as might best seem to promote its own haughty 
pretensions. These continued for some ages. 
Then came the contest between the Crown and 
the third estate, gr the people properly so 
called. Take heed lest there be another, and 
a more tremendous one, at hand, between the 
Government and the Populace, . . more doubtful 
in its issue, and whatever that may be, more 
dreadful in its course, more fatal imits consc- 
cpicnces ! ' 

MONTES1NOS. " 

Omnino res in ancipiti est, et benb (juocl nvmhtm 
in pnecipiti !* First the Sword governs ; then 
the Laws; next in succession is the Govern- 
ment of Public Opinion. To this wc are 
coming.. Already its claims are openly and 
* Scaliiirr. 
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boldly advanced, . .timidly, and therefore feebly, 
resisted ! 

SIR THOMAS MORE. * 

Say, rather, that its reign has begun. And 
to hope for tranquillity under it, is like putting 
to sea with a persuasion that, r let the winds rage 
as they may, and blow from* whatever quarter' 
they will have no action upon the waves ! 

MONTES! NOS. 

The more loudly* and confidently Public Opi- 
nion is expressed, with the more reason ought 
it always to be distrusted ! ^lie more powerful 
it becomes, the more easily is it misled, and the 
more are its predominance and its tyranny to 
be dreaded. 

SIR THOM AS MORE. 

The more resolutely, therefore, ought its 
usurpation to be resisted. 

MONTESTNOS. 

But for this, earnestness and energy a/*e 

wanting. Public life seems now to be • 

* % 

the stage . 

Where Hope and Youth shall ruin Fear and Age ! f 


* f * The best and surest way,” said Sir Benjamin Rudyard, 
“ to dispel darkness and the deeds thereof, is to let in light. 
We say that day breaks, but no man ever beard the voice of 
it. CJod conies in the still ro/Vr.”— Rush wort h. • 

f Lord Brooke. 
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It was Cassandra’s miserable curse to pro- 
phesy truly, but always to unheeding, unbe- 
lieving cars. There arc those among us who 
have in like manner a strong and distinct fore- 
sight of the evils which are impending, but who 
await the course <>f events in silence and resig- 
nation, and spare themselves the pain of what 
they deem (sinfully as respects themselves, if 
not crringly as regards others) a useless exer- 
tion. On the other hand, they who mislead, 
and they who are misled, have confidence and 
intrepidity on their side. It is a true saying of 
Bishop Taylor’s, and not less applicable to 
political than to religious opinions, that “ men 
are most confident of those articles which they 
can so little prove, .that they never made ques- 
tions of them.” Their zeal is in proportion to 

their confidence. Danton, one of the boldest 

* • 

and bloodiest demagogues that ever excited a 
deluded populace to acts of atrocity and mad- 
ness, declared, in the successful {tart ^ of his 
career, that the principle of revolutionary action 
was audacity in this, audacity in that, audacity 
in everything. 

*. 

Bo bold, be bold, and everywhere be bold !* # 

“Most faithfully is that maxim followed, by all 
the members of the Unholy Alliance, from the 
* Faery Queen. 


• 'Ik 
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haughtiest of those whom Johnson called “ our 
bottomless Whigs,” to the lowest son of profli- 
gacy and misfortune, who in default of othgr 
occupation, as Iloger North says, “ takes into 
the treason trade.” “ To everything there is a 
season,” saith the Preacher j and these men 
imagine that their Season is ■come : that this is 
the time for them “,to rend, and to break down, 
and to pluck up that which is planted ; and to 
get and to keep.” 

Slit TIIOllAS MOKE. 

There was an age during which the Pulpit, 
supplied, and in no inadequate degree, the 
place of the Press, in expressing public opinion, 
and in exciting and directing it. The Press at 
this day, though its efforts throughout Chris- 
tendom were directed to one object, could not 
produce so powerful, and simultaneous a com- 
motion, as was raised by the Preachers of the 
first Crusade. That movement coincided with 
the wishes of the rulers and the temper of the 
people. But France, 'Scotland, and England, 
have experienced what the tyranny of the 
Pulpit is, the former during the League, the 
two latter during the Covenant, the one being 
as hauch the reproach of Protestantism as the 
other is of the Romish Church. Widely as tho 
professions of faith differed, the principle in 
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both confederacies was the same,' and it was 
the same spirit that influenced them. The 
Press is more difficultly to be restrained ; it 
acts more continuously as well as more widely ; 
beware how you come under its tyranny ! 
Nothing but goocj resulted to these kingdoms 
■When that of the Pulpit wAs overthrown : but 
this can neither so effectually, nor so safely be 
put down. Of the many evils to which its abo- 
minable abuse must in sure consequence lead, 
if it be not firmly restrained in time, the ulti- 
mate loss of its just and salutary freedom is 
one of the worst, and likely to be the most 
enduring. 

MONTES I NOS. 

Even in its beginnings it was found impos- 
sible to restrain it, though the* severest means 
were tried. 

< « 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

,Trust me, Montcsinos, when I tell you, that 
had its‘abuses proceeded from no otlfer motives 
than sheer profligacy and the desire of gain, 
the Tudors would have curbed it to their heart’s 
content, and with the cordial acquiescence of 
the nation. It was put in action against ‘the 
greatest of that line by enthusiasm, and reli- 
gious faction. The men, therefore, whom it 
was necessary to restrain or to punish, were 
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persons who, under a fatal but invincible mis- 
persuasion, deemed it their duty to defy the 
laws, eluding them by every imaginable* artifice 
of concealment so long as they could, and, 
when this was no longer possible, exulting over 
them, and going to execution, I will not say 
with the spirit of «nartyrs, for the meekness 
and the charity were wanting, but with the 
resolution of soldiers who advance to meet 
death in the breach. 

MONTESINOS. 

The punishment in their case was propor- 
tioned to the apprehended and intended conse- 
quences of the offence, not to the pravity of the 
offender. Human laws, though necessarily 
imperfect, are more imperfect than of necessity 
they must be ; but whenever they err, or are 
commonly thought to err, on the side of severity, 
they occasion a re-action against themselves 1 '. 

*' Ben Jonson describes in his lively manner the operations 
of a libellous jlress in his days. 

One in his printer in disguise, and keeps 
His press ft* a hollow tree, where to conceal him 
H e works by glow-worm light; the moon’s too open. 
The other zealous rag is the compositor, 

Who, in an angle where the ants inhabit, 

(The emblems of his labours) will sit curl’d 
Whole days and nights, and work his eyes out for him. 

vol. viii. p. 10. 
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The criminal who suffers under a sentence 
heavier than his crime, is thereby made an 
object of compassion ; and forthwith his actual 
criminality is forgiven, or overlooked. This is 
not because the eye* of pity sees things through 
a delusive medium, but because there is in us 
an instinctive principle which rises against 
injustice ; and laws not onfy fail in efficacy, but 
are always in some degree injurious, if they arc 
not in accord with the sense of right and wrong, 
..if they have not the sanction of natural jus- 
tice, . . if they do not rest upon that primal and 
paramount law which God has implanted in 
the heart of man. 

Sill THOMAS MOUK. 

Lawcraft, if not a twin-fiend with Priestcraft, 
is an imp of the same stock, and perhaps the 
worser devil of the two. There may be other 
professions which harden the heart as much, 
but none which tend so greatly to corrupt the 
sincerity, to vitiate the moral sen^e, and to 

. • 

The afflicted ne’er want praises. OlvlTow false 
Doth the eye of Pity see! The only way 
To make the foul seem gracious, is to be , 

Within the ken of death. He that erewhilo 
Would have been thought a monster, being now 
Condemned to die, is thought a hero. 

Cartwright. The Royal Slave, 
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sophisticate the understanding. But this is 
wandering from the path. To return, there- 
fore, to the stile where we came over; ..Public 
opinibn has in this country arrogated and 
obtained a greater degree of authority than is 
consistent with the public weal. It is deferred 
to and followed b^ those \Vhose duty it is to 
controul it within jjist bounds, to see that it is 
duly instructed, and to guide it. This usurpa- 
tion has been favoured by the changes which 
have been made in the fabric of your govern- 
ment, . .changes by which both Houses of Par- 
liament have been altered in their constitution, 
and both essentially for the worse. Some injury 
v done by the Unions with Scotland and 
vvitn Ireland. Both were expedient ami neces- 
sary measures ; but they introduced into your 
legislature too large an admixture of person# 
who had not been trained up in English habits 
and feelings. This, you will reply, is an inci- 
dental evil ♦inseparable from a great go oil ; but 
the increase of numbers is an uncompensated 
evil, making the lower House of Parliament 
resemble a popular assembly,* rather than a 

legislative body. 

• 

* “ For my pari,” Haiti Governor Johnstone, speaking in # 
Parliament upon the disturbances in North America, “I think 
with Cardinal de Retp, that any number above one hundred is 
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MONTESINOSi 

The members are not too many for the actual 
business of the House. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

But they are far too many for its peculiar 
and proper business ; much of the rest might 
as well, or better, be perfortned by a different 
machinery. If the House, of Commons con- 
sisted at this time of half, or one-third of its 
present complement, every influential member 
would still be there : all who, by character, 
ability, station and' stake in the country, are 
entitled to a place. 

MOXTE 81 NOS. 

This I believe. Cataline and Clodius would 
still have the same access ; but the entrance 
would not be so easy for Thersites and Scapin. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The great additions, which have been made 

to the peerage during the last half century, 

have rdndcred this evil, great as in 'itself it is, 

* 

much greater than it would otherwise have 
been. Indeed this modem practice, in what- 

at best but a mere mob.” (Here the House felt the expres- 
sion as too strong.) “ It never could be my intention/’ be 
proceeded, “ to apply the rule to this House, long trained in 
form and discipline ; though sometimes there are* doctrines 
and proceedings even here, that would surprize a stranger 
into tins belief.” — Part. History* vol. xviii. p^f>iS. 
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ever light it be considered, must be deemed 
impolitic. If it have not lessened the authority 
of the House of Peers, it has diminished the 
dignity of the peerage ; and in proportion as it 
has removed into that House from the Com- 
mons men of larg^ property hnd corresponding 
influence, it has made room for persons to whom 
a voice in the morrfentous concerns of legisla- 
tion cannot so safely be entrusted. 

MOOTESINOS. 

This has been one of the great errors of latter 
times. Mr. Pitt* committed it to a great 


* Sheridan, in the year 1797, touching in one of his speeches 
upon “ the lavish distribution of the peerage, asserted that no 
fewer than an hundred and sixty pefrrs had been created since 
the commencement of the then existing administration.” lie 
added, “ I once heard a member of this House say, that some 
persons were made peers who were not fitter for that honour 
than his groom ; but, unfortunately for me, I cannot call upon 
that gentleman to verify that fact here, for — he is now mdde 
a peer himself .” — Parliamentary History , vol. xxxiii. p. 90. 

The (?liinese have a law whereby “ officers of government 
arc not allowed to solicit hereditary honours.” It is a severe 
one. “ When any officers of the civil department of govern- 
ment^ who have not distinguished themselves by extraordinary 
and great services to the state, are recommended to the consi- 
deration of the emperor, as deserving of the highest hereditary 
honours ; such officers, and those who recommend (hem, shall 
suffer death, by being beheaded, after remaining the usual 
period in prison .” — Penal Laws of China, p. 52. 

m v 2 
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extent, and his successors have followed the ill 
example. 

* Silt THOMAS MORE. 

( 'heap honours and cheap bread make other 
thing's cheap which cannot be held too dear. 
Continue to increase the peerage as you have 
increased it during the reign of George III., and 
the appellation of.“ my Lord" will not be worth 
much more to an Englishman’s ear in his own 
country, than it is in France. 

MO XT I. M NOS. 

» 

The peers under George 1. endeavoured to 
prevent this evil, in consequence of the notori- 
ous creation made in the preceding reign. They 
proposed, that instead of the sixteen elective 
peers for -Scotland, twenty-live, with hereditary 
seats, should be named for that kingdom ; that 
not more than six should be added to the then 
existing* number of English peers, without 
precedent right ; and that in those cases the 
peerage should be limited to the heiPs male, in 
the direct line. But the number was to be 
kept full as vacancies occurred, llic Bill was 
.rejected in the lower House. It was unpopular, 
. .some pains having been taken to render it so. 
Steele wrote and spoke against it with effect ; 


* It vvar> iti tli.it time (1719) 178. 
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and Walpole opposed it upon the grounds that 
it diminished the king’s prerogative, gave to the 
aristocracy a preponderating power in the state, 
and took away l/oin the people one of the most 
powerful incentives to public virtue. That 
objection might easily have” been removed by 
making an exception for great public . services ; 
it was however iftorc specious than solid, for 
the course of nature occasions more vacancies 
than could be filled up in ordinary, or even in 
extraordinary times, by plaimants upon that 
score. But the Bill as it was brought forward 
had an invidious appearance, and was therefore 
obnoxious to popular objections of that kind 
which can with most difficulty be overcome, 
because tfeey appeal to prejudice and' passion. 

SIR TUOMAS MORE. 

The evil, which it was intended thus *to 
obviate, is one which may better be guarded 
against by usage resulting from clear views of 

U 4 * 

policy, than by a positive statute. 

MONTES1NOS. 

Usage unfortunately sanctions the abuse, 
sovereigns having injudiciously manifested their 
favour in this way, and ministers having been 
accustomed to gratify their private friends, and 
strengthen themselves by promotions otherwise 
as inexplicable as uncalled for. True it is that 
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the error was committed by , princes more 
glaringly in earlier times, and in weak reigns. 
It ■dms the special weakness of James I., who is 
otherwise generally entitled <to the praise of 
sagacity, and always of good intentions. The 

ministerial abuse is» of later growth. 

' • * 

, SIR THOMAS MORE. 

There is a manifest unfitness in ennobling 
men who have no other pretensions than what 
they derive from their wealth ; and there is an 
equal unfitness, and > eventually a greater mis- 
chief, in conferring the peerage, when it is 
necessary to annex a pension for supporting it; 
for permanent property, adequate to his rank, 
ought to be the indispensable qualification for 
an hereditary legislator. But there are cases 
against which the door never should be closed ; 
and whenever they occur, a sum equivalent to 
the value of the pension should be granted, and 
vested in an entailed estate. New nobility has 
in such cases a noble origin, far worthier indeed 
than that in which the oldest can have origi- 
nated. And although great names may descend 
to unworthy representatives, the name which 
thus becomes a reproach to the bearer serves 
not the less for a national example, anti a 
memorial of national gratitude. Regarding them 
as a body, your nobles are far from a degenerate 
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race ; that they should not be so is some proof 
of the healthiness of your institutions, and of 
the strength also of the British character, con- 
sidering how dangerous a great inheritance is 
to man’s moral nature under any circumstances. 

MONTES! NOS. 

They have lorfg been more fortunately cir- 
cumstanced than t|ie nobility of other countries ; 
having in the settlement of our political ele- 
ments taken just that position which was safest 
for themselves, and most conducive to the pre- 
servation and stability of the general order. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

One considerable advantage they possessed 
in early times. For after the Normans and 
Saxons were formed into pne nation, ,a kindlier 
feeling prevailed between the nobles and the 
people in this kingdom, than in France, or 
the Low Countries, or Germany. When the 
strength of the English armies lay in their 
archers, the French, well as they krjcw, and 
severely as they had been made to feel this, 
were ncveitheLess afraid to let the same class 
of men be trained to the use of the same wea- 
pdhs. 

‘ MONTES! NOS. 

Our peers are fortunate in having retained 
none of those invidious and odious privileges 
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which, wherever they are retained, must en- 
danger the existence of the privileged order. 
The Court of Honour was too irrational, as well 
as too vexatious and obnoxious, to be re-esta- 
blished at the Restoration ; and scandalum mag - 
natum has become as obsolete an oft’ence as the 
sin of witchcraft. -That unchristian pride of 
caste, which is still found in ( some parts of the 
continent, is. Heaven be praised ! as little to be 
discovered here, as the physical degeneracy 
which in other parts, where it is aided by dis- 
pensations for unnatural marriages, it has visibly 
produced. We pass for a proud nation among 
our neighbours, because they understand our 
manners as little as we accommodate ourselves 
to theirs : t but pride is not one of our national 
vices. Our field of society is in a state of cul- 
tivation which will not allow that weed to grow. 

4 . ^ ° 

The growth of commercial wealth, the increase 
of pur naval and military establishments, and 
the progress of education among tbe middle 
orders, have shaded the gradations of rank so 
imperceptibly into each other, tlmt in this 
respect the social order has never been more 
happily constituted anywhere than it is here 
at this time.. ' 

* SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Yet, iyi on tesinos, there may be danger, lest 
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by the frequency of undeserved promotions to 
the peerage, the order itself should not merely 
lose something in public opinion, but some- 
thing also of what ought to be its distinctive 
character, and by which alone its hold on public 
opinion can be maintained. There is a feeling 
of nobility whieh*becomesa virtuous principle 
of action, and justifies the name of noble. That 
feeling, when it is fostered by national manners, 
survives under circumstances of political and 
intellectual degradation, and even of physical 
degeneracy, the standard of honour being kept 
to its mark, when other things have sunk. The 
faster you create peers, (always excepting 
those cases in which the coronet has been 
won, . . for then the root js planted,) the less 
will there be of this, and the greater likelihood 
that mere haughtiness may grow up in its 
place. 

MONTESINOS. 

There are ways of forcing new wine, *(as well 
as of Encrusting new bottles,) by which it may 
acqhire something like the ripeness, and obtain 
the full market price, of old. The heralds, if 
they cannot find a coat for Wealth, can furnish 
one, and produce a genealogy as long and as 
imposing as if it were authentic. But the feel, 
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ing of nobility can neither be created, nor pur- 
chased. There is indeed a nobility of Nature’s 
own making, which may sometimes be seen in 
the lowest walks of life, just as that which is 
conventional may be found cased in a coarse 
clay, fit only for vessels of dishonour. Upon 
such a native temperament of mind and body 
this feeling grows best, as f fruits acquire their 
finest quality when grafted upon a wild stock of 
their own kind. But, without this advantage, 
it is producible by culture : and in one who, 
being capable of understanding it, has been 
made to understand how large a debt he owes 
to his ancestors, and how deeply in conse- 
quence he stands bound to his posterity and 
his country, that knowledge, which may en- 
noble his youth and dignify his manhood, brings 
forth in declining life a melancholy sentiment, 
a sad wisdom, remote from pride, and indeed 
partaking of humility. Pride is a weed which 
grows more rankly on the dunghill of riches, 
than in the hot-bed of rahk. But it is not the 
weed of a British soij. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Look to your words, my mortal friend ! ‘ Is 
it your formed opinion that the sin of pride is 
less prevalent in England than in other, couu- 
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tries ? or was the assertion one of those which, 
when they have been made hastily, ought 
sometimes to be questioned at leisure ? • 

MONTF.SINOS. 

We have an author indeed who says that 

* 

— “ Pride and Strife are natives of our soil, 

Freeholders here.” 

• , 

I would call him a poet if he had often exprest 
himself in verse so well. But Defoe had a per- 
verse pleasure in disparaging his countrymen. 
One part of the reproach, w*hich he thus brings 
against them, is certainly ill-founded ; for though 
the English are unhappily a divided nation, and 
at all times more or less disturbed by factions, 
they are not a quarrelsome people. .Whether 
the other charge can or cannot be better sup- 
ported, I may at least affirm, that the most of- 
fensive manifestations of pride have never been 
known among us. Neither our laws, customs, 
or religion, recognize left-handed marriages : . . 
here if cloth of gold be matched with cloth of 
frieze, all inequality is done away by the mar- 
riage bond, and husband and wife are one in the 
eyes of man, as they are in the sight of Heaven. 
Neither are we chargeable with the guilt of 
convertjng religion into an instrument of oppres-* 
sion, and devoting girls from their childhood to 
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imprisonment for life in a nunnery, that the 

wealth of the family may not be impaired by 

portioning them suitably in marriage, nor the 

family pride wounded by seeing them marry 

beneath their birth. For this indeed we arc 

beholden to the*- Reformation, without which 
# 1) 

there njight have been as many hard hearts 
found here as among our neighbours. But even 
the formalities of pride are not encouraged by 
our manners, . . not even tolerated by them. 
During no age of our history could the common 
form of greeting among the members of what is 
called a good family, have been as it was in a 
part of the North, “ Welcome, proud Cousins !”* 
Nor have our “ venerable ancient song-enditers" 
ever, like the old Danish poets, applied that 
epithet to a damsel otherwise than as conveying 
a reproach. 

SIR THOMAS MOKK. 

•Beware how you allow words to pass with 
you for more than they are worth, and bear in 
mind what alteration is sometimes produced in 
their current value by the course of time. Re- 
member also, that in countries, where the dis- 

( 

tinctions of ranks are jealously observed and 
tenaciously maintained, there prevails, never- 


* Niel tilir’s 'History of Koine, N. 732. 
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theless, between master and servant an affa- 
bility on the one side, and an attachment on 
the other,., a freedom and. a familiarity which 
bring them into kindlier sympathies than com- 
monly exist between persons who stand in that 
relation to each other in England or in Ame- 
rica. Ancient and acknowledged privileges 
have had in Europoan society, the effect of dis- 
arming pride, . . and in many instances of modi- 
fying it, or transmuting it into a virtue. The 
representative of an old family, who resides on 
the lands of his ancestors, and sees around him 
their portraits in his mansion, and their tombs 
in his parish church, is surrounded by hereditary 
attachments ; he succeeds to their principles 
and feelings and duties as pifrt of his inheritance, 
not less than to their honours and their wealth ; 
as the Spaniards say bebU ) obligacloms hidnlg(\s 
cn la aangre, y la Icc/ic; the old tenants are as 
precious to him as the old trees on his estate, 
and the domestics have, as the name ought to 
imply, their home and resting-place in his ser- 
vice. There is little of this remaining in Eng- 
land, and all things are tending to wear out the 
little which is left. Less patronage is shown, 
because less may be wanted, or desired, or per- 
haps deserved ; and yet the intellectual humi-" 
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lity that courted patronage, and even abased 
itself sometimes in courting it, was better than 
thht sort of independence which despises and 
defies it. You have in England a great deal of 
what may more truly be called the pride than the 
spirit of independence : and this pride, and the 
pride of, wealth, and the pride of rank, act upon 
and provoke each other. There is less of the 
latter than of the others, . . much less ; and of 
the three kindred yet hostile vices, it is the 
least offensive ; the pride of independence is 
the most so, because it is suspicious, irritable, 
and ready to act aggressively upon the slightest 
pretext, or imaginary provocation. 

* M&XTESINOS. 

There is more of this in America than in 
England. It is a surly, ill-conditioned spirit, 
partaking less of pride than of envy, which is 
perhaps the commonest of all sins. Woe to the 
country Wherein, during any suspension ,of the 
laws, or subversion of order, such a spirit of 
independence should obtain the ascendancy! 
It would speedily smow itself to be as intolerant 
of the real arid tangible privileges of wealth as 
of nobility ; nor of these alone ; natural advan- 
tages, all such as are not merely anis*al, be- 
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come in such times as odious as artificial ones, 
and the levelling principle having once acquired 
ascendancy, renews the 

work of Saturn, who with narrow spite 

Mowed down the fat, and let the lean ears spring. 

t Lord Brooke. 

• . 

When the poor clerk of Chatham thanked God 
for having been set well brought up that he 
could write his name, Jack Cade’s mob con- 
demned him by acclamation to be hanged with 
his pen and inkhorn about Ijis neck, as one who 
had confessed himself a villain and a traitor. 
Jack Cade’s declaration was, 

We will not leave one lord, one gentleman ; 

Spare none but such as go m clouted skoon! 

and this principle was so far carried into effect 
during the paroxysms of revolutionary madness 
in France, that personal cleanliness was con- 
sidered a mark of incjyisnt, and clean linen be- 
came a crime. . „ • * 

• *. * 

SIR THOMAS MOl^E. , 

You are speaking of insane .times,: for like as 
governments have their sealjons of decrepitude 
ancf dotage, so may it appear that nations have 
thei'r accesses of insanity and raging madness. 
With you such fits have, since the Restoration/ 
served rather to disgrace t)#e nation hitherto, 
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than seriously to disturb its peace, or endanger 
its safety. But the slow and silent changes of 
society, those which work unperceived till they 
are felt in their effects, have, while they facili- 
tated the acquisition of rank and its attendant 
privileges, rendered its influence less beneficial. 
It. is an incidental evil arising from your laws of 
inheritance. .. light when compared with the 
evils which result from the opposite system of 
gavelkind, yet in itself not inconsiderable. But 
when by marriage, or descent, distant estates 
are brought into thb possession of one lord, old 
mansions fall to decay, old hearths grow cold, 
and hereditary attachments wither; the benefi- 
cent presence which should invigorate them 
being withdrawn. , The proprietor may, per- 
haps, occasionally visit the seat of his ances- 
tors; the bells then ring for his arrival, and 
« | 

there is a short season of revelry and joy: but 
the joy of former times was different in charac- 
ter and*kind ; the wholesome zest, the raciness, 
the vivifying spirit, have departed. Such visits 
are few, and with long intervals between. The 
relation between land-owner and land-occupier 
has undergone an unkindly alteration : the b’ond 
of attachment is broken ; there is no longet on 
i one part the generous bounty which, like mercy, 
is “ tw.ice blest,” ^and which calls forth on the 
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other a grateful, and honest, and confiding de- 
pendence ... a natural and a healthy state for 
the heart of man, however it may be regarded 
in ycur philosophy ! And'when fine properties 
are dissipated by vice or folly, and estates pass 
in consequence, by purchase ✓from one owner 
to another, the tenant has little to regret in t,he 
transfer, and less to apprehend from it* his rent 
having already been screwed to the sticking- 
place. 

MONTES 1 NOS . 

There is something le^s melancholy in a 
ruined mansion, than in one which, beiug de- 
serted as a residence, and not condemned to 
dilapidation, is just preserved from decay;., 
where t,he housekeeper ha^ to see that light and 
air may enter the forsaken apartments, and to 
keep them in such a state, swept and garnished; 
as might invite thither the ghosts of their old 
possessors, . . if ghosts were as unhappy as 
Homer represents them, or if they were doomed 
to do penance in what had been the scenes of 
their prosperity and pride. If the last of the 
Cliffords in these northern parts, had abused 
hen gifts of fortune, one might fancy that her 
troubled spirit would haunt the mournful cham- 
bers of Appleby and Skipton on spectral days, 
of humiliation ; and turn from these for ^relief to 

VOL. 11 . <1 
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other castles which she used to gladden with 
her presence, but amid whose ruins now 

* The gadding bramble hangs her purple fruit, 

And the green lizard and the gilded newt 
Lead unmolested lives, and die of age. 

v Wordsworth. 

'The noble-minddd lady set over the gates of 
those castles which she restored, this text :* 
“ They that shall be of thee shall build the old 
waste places; thou shalt raise up the founda- 
tions of many generations ; and thou shalt be 
called the repairer of the breach, the restorer of 
paths to dwell in.” Y et her own grandson de- 
molished three of the castles which she, with a 
religious as well as an ancestral feeling, had re- 
paired! and in each of which, during her resi- 
dence, “ every Monday morning, she caused 
ten shillings to be distributed among twenty 
poor householders of that place, besides the 
daily alms which she gave at her gates to all 
that cdme.” The Duchess of Marlborough 
(Sarah, who with all her 'faults will ever be as 
emphatically the Duchess of that name, as her 
glorious husband will be the Duke) said in her 
old age, “ there would be this great happiness 
in death, that one shall never hear any more of 


* ^saiah, Iviii, 12. 
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anything they do in this world.” It might have 
troubled the Countess of Pemhfoke in heaven, 
if she could have heard that the works upon 
which she prided herself with so just and 
noble a feeling had been demolished, . . and by 
whom. If amid the ruins of lirougham Castle 
I were to meet one of those spectres 

Whose walking fear to others is, 

And to themselves a woe, 

I should at once apprehend whose spirit it must 
be, and that she was comp thither to regard 
mournfully and indignantly the site of that 
chamber in which her noble father * was born, 
and her blessed mother died. 

* Words which the Countess ne^jpr failed to repeat in her 
Journal, when she speaks of coining to take up her residence 
in that apartment. 

“ And in this .settled abode of mine,” says the Countess 
(writing A.D. 1051), “ in tliese three ancient houses of my 
inheritance, Appleby Castle and 11 rough am Castle in West- 
moreland, and Skipton Castle or House in Craven, I»do more 
and moi« fall in love with the contentment and innocent plea- 
sures of a country life ; which humour of mine I do wish with 
all my heart (if it be the will of Almighty God) may be con- 
ferred on my posterity that are to succeed me in th<?se places; 
for a Vise body ought to make their own homes the place of 
self-fruition, and the comfortablest part of their life. But this 
must be left to a succeeding Providence, for none can tell 
what shall vame after them ; hut to invite them to it, that say- 
ing in the l(>th of Proverbs, verses 5, te, 7 and 8, mtfy be fitly 

Q 2 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Upon the supposition that we walk for 
pekiance, you might, perhaps, conclude that it 
is part of my punishment to converse with you. 

MONTESINOS. 

I might well lh»ve supposed so. Sir Thomas, 
ha'd yoij not at the commencement of these 
visits assigned a motive for# them more flatter- 
ing to myself. Were you sent upon earth to do 
penance, methinks of all your earthly haunts, 
the Court of Chancery* would be the fittest 
place. 


applied: ‘ The lot is fallen to me in a pleasant place: 1 have 
a fair heritage.’ And I may truly say that verse, 


From mau^ noble progenitors I hold 

Transmitted lands, castles and honours which they swayed of old." 


* Whether these verses are her own composition, or whether 
she only remembered, and elongated, and mis-nietered them, 
they show that the sweet poet who was her tutor had not 
thought it necessary to give her any lessons in the art of 
poetry. • 

* Sir Thomas More, when lie 4 was Chancellor, “ dispatched 


more causes in shorter space than wore wont to be in many 
years before or since. Tor once he sate when there was no 
man or matter to be heard; this he caused to be enrolled in 
public acts of that Court. It is strange to those that know 
there have been causes there depending some dozen Jears. 

. And there be so many things there heard, that it will be a 
rare thing to bear the like again.” 

J)j Wordsnwrth'^i Ecclesiastic Biography, vol. ii. p. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

But there I should be better off than the 
suitors, for it would be only purgatory to rile ; 
whereas they have cause enough to look upon 
it as a place from whence nulla cst redanptio 
for them. 

# 

MONTESINOS. 

Dodd, the Roman Catholic historian, (if to 
have written what he denominates a history 
may entitle a man to that designation,) says 
that a descendant of yours, in Hertfordshire, 
had preserved what he is pleased to call one of 
your chops, till the year 1042. Even the Court 
of Chancery, methinks, might have more at- 
tractions for you than the oratory wherein this 
relic may be still preserved. 

SIR TIIOMAS MORE. 

Truly my very ghost would be chop-fallen at 
beholding an instance of so sad and so debasing 
a superstition. 

Bv\,t to return once more to the stile Mfhere we 
came over: I was observing that your nobles 
are not a degenerate race ; exceptions there are 
and must be, seeing that omne genus hominum 
habet suum vulgus; but the high-mindedness 
which ought to characterize the order, is still 
found irw it. And although, upon certain sub- 
jects, there must of necessity be more minute 
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and practical knowledge in a popular assembly, 
where men of commercial habits are intermixed, 
yet upon graver matters, in which the great and 
permanent interests of the nation are concerned, 
as much information and as much ability are dis- 
played in the Upper as in the Lower House ; and 
a feeling. of those interests which is more likely 
to retain its steadiness and strength, because it 
is not so liable to veer with the wind of popu- 
lar opinion. But frequent promotions to the 
peerage must, in tligir consequences, alter the 
character of both Houses, to the deterioration 
of both. Obviously they must lower the stand- 
ard of the peerage. It was said of old, that 
gentility is nothing more than ancient riches : 
this cannot always b’e said of gentility in these 
days, nor indeed is it, when it really exists, 
anything the worse for its recent origin. But 
wealth ripens into generosity less easily than it 
rots* into wantonness and dissipation: and to 
promote men for mere favour or for paltry pre- 
sent interests, who have no other pretension 

* The expression is from Sir George Mackenzie’s Essay, 
(p. 337.) “ accumulated wealth rots into luxury." The same 
truth is differently illustrated by a »Spanish writer. “ Y t}e la 
matter a que el agua cstancia y rabahada , crla mpos y mban- 
\jijas , las riquezas super fluas malas ohras y mq[os pensa- 
mientos” — Juan Jlipoh Byalogo de Consuelo por le Expulsion 
de los Moriscos. Pamplona , Kil l. 
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than what wealth may be supposed to offer, 
what is this but to put honour at a, price, and 
thereby to contaminate it ? • 

MONTESINOS. 

More direct injury has been done to the 
House of Commons. When '$Tr. Pitt removed 
from thence so many of the great land-holders 
into the House of Lords, their place in the 
Commons was 10 be supplied, at best, with 
men who had less of that influence which pro- 
perly belongs to property in a commonwealth 
constituted as is ours ; and room was made for 
men of a lower class and of a dangerous de- 
scription, who, before the structure of Parlia- 
ment was thus . . . almost it may be said ... re- 
volutionized, would never *in the march of their 
ambition have approached its doors. Now al- 
though the House of Peers can derive no credit 
from Lord Cucumber, whose nobility has been 
raised in the hot bed of wealth, nor from Earl 
Mushroom, Marquis Toadstool, and thfe rest of 
the fungous order, no such direct evil and ob- 
vious danger arises from the unmerited eleva- 
tion of such persons, as from the admission into 
the Commons of men whose prototypes are to 
be found in Cleon, and Cethegus, and Thersites 
and eve# Scapin. A notion, I know, prevails 
very generally among the rAembers of* that as- 
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sembly, that there is no other place in which 
factious questions can be entertained with so 
little inconvenience from the discussion, nor 
where a demagogue can do so little harm : he 
would speedily ^ find his level there, they say, 
and be put down by the good sense of the 
House. t They rely upon its good sense, its 
dignity and its tone. But when I call to mind 
the derogation which that dignity so frequently 
endures in the conduct of its present members ; . . 
when I observe what passes for wit in that 
assembly, and what for wisdom what falla- 
cies pass undetected there, what absurdities are 
advanced and listened to, and applauded ; . . 
what confident mis-statements are hazarded in 
the fearlessness of ‘ignorance and dupery ; . . 

what falsehoods are asserted in the hardihood 
% 

of design, . . I cannot partake of this reliance. I 
cannot but think that there is no place in which 
a 'demagogue, well-armed with impudence, 
would ftel more conscious of the strength which 
audacity supplies ; nor where he could be so 
mischievous and so dangerous. If the House 
failed to impose upon such a man by its tone, 
(and fail it would, if his own tone* were rcso- 

* “ Impudence in democratieal assemblies dorm almost all 
that's done*-: ’tis the goddess of rhetoric and carries proof with 
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lute,) I know not how it could curb a tongue, 
that should enounce without disguise the most 
revolutionary intentions, and propose the mpst 
revolutionary measures for bringing them about, 
after the insults to authority, the scoffs at 
religion, and the incitements t/rebellion, which 
have at various tifnes been uttered there with 
impunity, and sometimes without rebuke. 

They are mistaken who suppose, that want 
of condition in life, or even want of character in 
these days, would keep a man down in that 
House, if he had ability and courage. Courage 
he might dispense with, because where there is 
no personal danger, there is a brazen quality 
that may very well supply its place ; and in that 
quality such men are nevc»r deficient.. And for 
ability, “ Do you think,’’ said Philip Skelton, 
“ the Devil ever sent a fool of his errand?” 

t 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

A great deal of his work is done by fools, but 
it is when knaves direct or drive them.* 
MONTES1NOS. 

The miserable thing is when upright inten- 
tions are thus misguided; when we see men 
with the worthiest feelings, and the most ho- 

it. For what ordinary man will not, from so great boldness 
of affirmaaon, conclude there is great probability in the thing 
affirmed ?” — Ilobbvs's Behemoth. * • 
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nourable views, led astray by specious sophis- 
try, because they have not been well grounded 
indhe principles wherein they were brought 
up ; and because strength of mind is wanting 
in them to perceive clearly what is right, or 
strength of character to act upon that perception 
steadily. And when weak hien are once be- 
guiled into a wroqg course, #the difficulty of re- 
claiming them is in proportion to their weak- 
ness; for as our incomparable South* says, “he 
that recovers a fool, must first unbefool him to 
that degree as to persuade him of his folly.” 
Alas, in any popular assembly it must needs be 
that the wise willf not be “ so many as to make 
a few,” and in all- such assemblies, instead of 
reasons being weighed, (for where should the 
balance be found, and who should hold it?) 
vqices must be counted ; . . there is no better 
method, and yet in that, “ nihil J est tarn incequale 
quam ccqualitas ipsa; nam cam sit impar prudentia , 
par omnium jus cst It may have been other- 
wise in the days of Solomon, when the struc- 
ture of society was simpler, human interests 
were less tortuous and involved, and men lived 
under a Providence which manifested itself to 
their grosser senses: but in these times there is 


m 


* Vol. v. p. 157* f Jackson. 


t Pliny. 
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more likely to be confusion than safety in a 
multitude of counsellors. 

Sill THOMAS JVIOUB 

Pursue that train of though, , and you will 
perceive that as the numbers in both Houses of 
Parliament have been increased, the constitu- 
tion of both has been proportionately impaired. 
Other of your institutions ought long since to 
have been enlarged, that they might keep pace 
with the growing wants and claims of a growing 
population. But if the numbers in a delibera- 
tive assembly are increased beyond the con- 
venient sum, its proceedings retain less of the 
character of deliberation, and the assembly 
itself partakes of the heat and temper of a 
popular meeting. * • 

M ON T1'.S IN OS. 

In the Commons especially the alloy of num- 
bers has debased the old standard. The more 
numerous such an assembly is, the greater must 
be ttye proportion of men who have less* preten- 
sions, whether natural or adventitious, to be 
entrusted with so momentous a charge as that 
of # the national interests. 

Sill THOMAS MORE. 

This is a consideration which should be borne 
in mind^ wherever old governments are to bo 
improved, or colonies founded. But* there is 
another £vil which every increase of the peerage 
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in its consequences increases. The younger 
sons of noble houses were formerly disposed of 
in comfortable kbbeys, if they did not take the 
course of raping in the bloodier ages of Europe, 
or of maritime adventure when the age of dis- 
covery arrived. ^They now form a class of men 
whose claims cannot be overlooked by a govern- 
ment which is carried on wholly by influence, 
and has no other means of maintaining itself. 
They are not indeed in this country, either 
physically or intellectually, a degenerate class, 
(there are parts of Europe in which the two- 
fold degradation is apparent.) Luxury has not 
effeminated them, nor is it considered a point 
of honour for men of quality to hold learning in 
contempt, as it was In my days, among some of 
the Italians. 

MONTES1NOS. 

« 

I have heard however of a knight of Malta, 
(rqjnembered at Lisbon in my youth) who used 
to say in his English, “ I tank my God dat I 
never in all my life read a book dat was 'ticker 
dan my turn.” Our you ngjida/gos resemble this 
Cavalleiro as little as they do the Circassian 
gentry, whose habit of life it was, according* to 
Tavernier, to sit still, say little, and do* ho- 
• 

* Ceux qui ticnnent, jmrmi cux le rang de gcnlHs-hommcs, 
sont tout le 'jour sans rienfaire , dcmctirent assis t et parlent fort 
peu. — lib. ili. c. 12. 
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thing. The wind of fashion and the tide of 
society have set in, both in a contrary direction ; 
and literary accomplishments jpe now consi- 
dered as hardly less essential J or persons of a 
certain rank in life, than it w?.s for them for- 
merly to be skilled in arms. They show 
themselves therefore, generally speaking, as 
diligent and as apibitious in their youthful 
studies, as those of their competitors who have 
nothing but their attainments and themselves to 
trust to for their success in the world. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

This I was about to say when you interrupted 
me with your knight of Malta; and to have re- 
marked in sequence, that notwithstanding this, 
there is a great inconvenience in multiplying a 
class of men, who, independently of personal 
qualifications or merits, have on the score of 
their influential connections pretensions for em- 
ploy and promotion in the public service, which 
being, as they are, valid to a certaiiv extent, 
are not easily withstood when pushed beyond 
that extent, as they so frequently must be. 
The injurious effect of this has been felt abroad 
and at home, in your army and navy, in your 
colonies, your diplomacy, and, . . worse than any 
where ejse, because the miserable consequences 
of an unfit appointment a?e there, though less 
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immediately, more permanently felt, . . in your 
church, establishment. 

,, ( MONTESINOS. 

This inconvenience is surely part of the price 
which must bb paid for the blessing of a 
government so balanced and so guarded, that 
we can neither, on the one hand, be oppressed 
by the reckless obstinacy of an arbitrary will ; 
nor on the other, hurried into disgraceful and 
iniquitous courses by the violence of popular 
counsels. 

SIR T1IOMAS MOKE. 

It is so; but it is also the reason why the 
French government has always been served by 
abler agents than yours. And though a price 
must necessarily be qiaid for what you rightly 
deem a blessing, there is no necessity that the 
pYice should be so large. A minister, before he 
swells the peerage for any other cause than 
that of great and manifest desert, should bear 
in mind, that by so doing he weakens the 
government in the worst way, and is adding to 
a burden which clogs it more than the national 
debt. 



COLLOQUY £l&. 

THE RIVER GRETA.— TRADE.— ! OPULATION. 
COLONIES. 


Our Cumberland river Greta has a shorter 
course than even its Yorkshire namesake. St. 
John’s beck and the Glenderamaken take this 
name at their confluence, close by the bridge, 
three miles east of Keswick, on the Penrith 
road. The former issues from Lcatheswater, 
in a beautiful sylvan spot, t and proceeds by a 
not less beautiful course for some five miles 
through the vale from which it is called, to the 
place of junction. The latter, receiving the 
streams from Bowscalc and Threlkeld tarns, 
brings with it the waters from the southern side 
of Blencathra. The Greta then flows toward 
Keswick; receives on its way the Glenderaterra 
first, . . which brings down the western waters 
of Blencathra, and those from Skiddaw forest, . . 
then the smaller stream from Nathdale; makes 
a wide sweep behind the town, and join§> the^ 
Derwent,* under Derwent Hill, about a quarter 
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of a mile from the town, and perhaps half that 
distance from the place where that river flows 
out of the latt ; but when swoln above its 
banks, it takes! a shorter line, and enters- Der- 
went water. 

The Yorkshire stream was a favourite resort 
of Mason’s, and has, been celebrated by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. Nothing can be more picturesque, 
nothing more beautiful, than its course through 
the grounds at Ilokeby, and its junction there 
with the Tees;., and there is a satisfaction 
in knowing that the possessor of that beautiful 
place fully appreciates and feels its beauties, 
and is worthy to possess it. Our Greta is of a 
different character, and less known; no poet 
has brought it into notice, and the greater num- 
ber of tourists seldom allow themselves time for 
seeing anything out of the beaten track. Yet 
the scenery upon this river, where it passes 
under the woody side of Latrigg, is of the finest 
and most rcmeinberable kind : 

• « 

ambigno lapsu rejhritque fluifqve, 

Occurrensque si hi venturas a spirit imdas . 

There is no English stream to which this truly 
Ovidian description can more accurately.be 
^ applied. From a jutting isthmus, round which 
the tortuous river, twists, you lookf over its 
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manifold windings, up the water, to Blencathra; 
down it, over a high and wooded middle-ground, 
to the distant mountains of Norlands, Cawley 
Pike, and Grizedal. | 

About a mile below that i{ thmus, and in a 
part of the bottom hardly less beautiful, is a 
large cotton-mill, 'with the dwelling-houses and 
other buildings appertaining to such an esta- 
blishment. I was looking down upon them 
from the opposite hill-side where my spiritual 
companion had joined me in one of my walks. 
We want an appellation, said I, for an assem- 
blage of habitations like that below, which 
may as little be called grange or hamlet as it 
may village or town. My friend, Henry Ros- 
ter, . . who, greatly my jun/or as lie was, is gone 
before me to his rest, and of whom many places, 
many things, and many thoughts mournfully 
remind me,., used to call it the Engenho, bor- 
rowing a word from his Brazilian vocabulaiy. 
Destitute of beauty as the larger edified neces- 
sarily is, there is nevertheless something in its 
height and magnitude, and in the number of its 
windows, which reminds one of a convent. The 
situation contributes to the likeness; for the 
spoc is one which the founder of a monastery 
might well have chosen for its seclusion and * 
beauty, and its advantages of wood and water. 

VOL. II. R 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

And which, Montesinos, would, in your eyes, 
be the more mt Wcholy object of contempla- 
tion, . . the mam factory, or the convent? 

t MONTESINOS. 

There are times and places in which each 
may be Regarded with complacency, as contri- 
buting to the progress of tlje community, and 
to the welfare of the human race. There are 
times and places also in which they may each 
tend to retard that progress and counteract that 
welfare. The spirit of trade has raised this 
nation to its present point of power, and piade 
it what it is, the riches which have thus been 
created being as it were the dung and dross 
with which the garden of civilization is manured, 
and without which the finest flowers and fruits 
of cultivated society could not be produced. 
Had it not been for the spirit of trade, and the 
impulse which the steam-engine had just then 
given tb the manufacturing system. Great Bri- 
tain could neither have found means nor men 
for the recent war, in which not only her vital 
interests, but those of the whole of Europe, 
were at stake. This good is paramount to all 
other considerations. Men act as they deem 
best for their own interest, with m^re or less 
selfishness, but always, upon the great scale, 
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having that object in view; and national wealth 
is produced by the enterprize and cupidity of in- 
dividuals. Governments also pursue their o^n 
systems, more or less erroneously, (not without 
grievous errors, Heaven knows* even in those 
which act and which mean the best!) and the 
Providence which* is over all, directs all to its 
own beneficent purposes. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

You have remarked that wars may probably 
be rendered less frequent^ by the increased 
means of destruction with which modern science 
is arming the destroyer man. May not the 
manufacturing system be, in like manner, tend- 
ing to work out, by means o^ the very excess to 
which it is carried, a remedy for the evils which 
it has brought with it ? 

MONT ESI NOS. 

The steam-engine alone, without war, and 
without that increased taxation which war has 
rendered necessary, would have produced all 
the distress which our manufacturing popula- 
tion has expeiaenced , and is likely again and 
again to experience. Johnson once said he 
wondered how a man should see far to the right 
who saw but a little way to the left;.. re- 
verse the ,, terms, and there ^will then appear 
no cause for wonder. Men see far to the leftf 

it 2 
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and to the left only, when they have been 
trained to look only in that direction, . . never to 
th£ right, ancd never straight forward. This 
moral and intellectual obliquity of vision is but 
too easily produced. But in more direct reply 
to your question, . . that remedial process may 
be; and J would fain hope is,* going on, 

Whereby disease grows cui’e unto diseases . . . 

A wisdom proper to humanity . — Lord Brooke. 

There are two ways in which it may work. 
Other nations may 'compete with us, and our 
foreign trade in consequence may gradually de- 
cline. Something of this is already perceptible. 
The French are said to manufacture* -about as 

«L 

much cotton now, au was manufactured in this 

country fourteen years ago. We now send 

abroad the thread, where we used at that time 
« 

to export the manufactured article. The Ame- 
ricans also are endeavouring to supply their 
own consumption ; they have this at heart, and 
there are no people who pursue what they think 
their advantage with more sagacity, nor with 
more determined eagerness and perseverance. 
An American, when he speaks colloquially of 
power, means nothing but a steam-engine. .We 

can neither keep our machinery nor our work- 
♦ • 

* So it was stated in a newspaper of 1827. 
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men to ourselves : to attempt it is, indeed, in 
the one case impolitic; in the other oppressive; 
in both unavailing. And wherever they go, and 
opportunity invites, enough of liiritish capital to 
set them in activity will lollop. No sense of 
patriotism will check this; no laws can prevent 
it ; the facility \)f transferring capital being 
such, that Mammon in these days, like the 
Cupid of the poem,* 

f 

... ■ ' s* S l * t * ’S 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 

This would be the euthariUsy of the system, a 
gradual and easy decay without a shock; and, 
perhaps, . . were time allowed, . . we might then 
hope for a palingenesia, a restoration of national 
sanity and strength, a sec ond birth : v perhaps, 
I say, . . and were time allowed, . . for I say this 
doubtfully, and that ghostly shake of the he<Td 
with which it is received does not lessen the 
melancholy distrust wherewith it is expressed. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. t 

0*Montcsinos ! thd Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness hath made “ the heart of this people fat, 
and hath made their ears heavy, and hath shut 
thfiir eyes ! ,,ft Pray you to the All-Merciful that 
this spirit continue not to possess the nation, 


* Isaiah, vi. 10* 11. 
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until “ the cities be wasted without inhabitant, 
and the houses without man, and the land be 
utterly desolate or worse than desolate! 
That part of the Prophet’s commination is 
come to pass among you which denounces that 
“ the child shall behave himself proudly against 
the.ancient, and the base against the honour- 
able and that also whiqji saith that “ the 
people shall be oppressed,”. . not by their 
rulers, . . but “ every one by another, and every 
one by his neighbour.” Was there ever a 
people among whofn age was treated with so 
little reverence, . . by whom honour was so little 
rendered where honour is due, . . and among 
whom (which is lpore immediately to our pre- 
sent topic) the desirfe of gain had so eaten into 
the core of the nation ? Too truly must it be 
s^id that every man oppresses his neighbour, or 
is struggling to oppress him. The landlord 
racks his tenant ; the farmer grinds the labourer. 
Throughout the trading part of the community 
every one endeavours to purchase at the lowest 
price, and sell at the highest, regardless of 
equity in either case. Bad as the feudal times 
were, they were less injurious than these com- 
mercial ones to the kindly and generous feelings 

* 

h Isaiah, iv. JO. 
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of human nature, and far, far more favourable to 
the principles of honour and integrity. 

MONTESINQS. 

There, Sir Thomas, you touch upon the second 
cause which is likely, in a less) degree perhaps, 
but in a worse manner, to affect the commercial 
prosperity of Grdht Britain. In the competition 
of trade one ill principle sometimes counteracts 
another, and yet both being ill, work for ill, 
though an incidental good may be occasioned. 
The tradesman is not more desirous to obtain a 
high price from what in your days were called 
his chapmen, than he is to undersell his fellow 
dealers. The point of emulation between rival 
manufacturers, is not so npich who shall send 
forth the best goods, bift who the.cheapest : 
flimsy articles are thus manufactured for rapid 
sale, and for the foreign market. Formerly 
their aim was to produce substantial goods, 
which should wear well, and with which the 
purchaser should have reason to be satisfied; 
now it is how to make the largest quantity 
with the smallest expenditure of materials. 

sin THOMAS MORE. 

*But this is no new thing under the sun. 
Honesty, “ the* health of the soul,” was in just 

* Charroii. 
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as sickly a state among the same class of men 
in my days, when clothmakers became potica- 
ries* and thickened with flock-powder the web 
which they had stretched till its sinews cracked. 
This was done tiy the professors of godliness ! 

, MONTES I NOS. 

Dum vivo, thrivo; was the* motto for Igno- 
ramus’s arms, when Ignoramus was carica- 
tured as a commonwealth’s-man and a puritan. 
In those ages, no doubt, as in this, such pro- 
fessors might read that covetousness is the 
root of all evil, and 'assent to what they read, 
knowing at the same time that it was the root 
also of* their estate, and acting upon that 
knowledge. The syi as it related to the offend- 
ing individuals waslMie same then as now, and 
falls under the same denunciation, . ."j' “Woe 
unto him that buildeth his house by unrighte- 
ousness, and his chambers by wrong !’’ but it 
was at that time confined to a narrow scale and 
within amarrow sphere, and neither affected the 
national interests, nor the national character, as 
both are in danger of being affected now. The 
goods of other, . . alas ! that I must add ho- 
mester, . . countries are obtaining a preference'in 
foreign markets, because they can be trusted : 

i 

* Hobbes’ Behemoth. 


1 Jeremiah, xxiii. J 
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it is no longer a sufficient warrantry for ours to 
say that they are English. Ought I to repeat 
what has publicly been stated, . . or should I 
seek rather in shame to conceal the shameful 
fact, that the class of men who have thus in- 
jured the credit and disparaged the name of 
their country, have committed the further vil- 
lainy of setting upon their goods a forged 
foreign mark, and procuring, under this false 
pretence, a sale for them in markets where they 
would otherwise have been unsaleable, because 
of their known inferiority T It is not very long 
since one of the petty African kings said, he 
would send his son to England, that he might 
learn “ to read book and Jbe rogue.” This 
negro had formed no incorrect opinion of the 
civilization which he had seen, and of the edu- 
cation which is given in the school of trade. 

Johnson has remarked, that he had found men 
worse in commercial dealings, . . more disposed 
to take a dishonourable and dishonest advantage 
of each other, than he*had any notion of, before 
he learnt from observation the melancholy fact ; 
but he adds, that he had also found them more 
disposed to do one another good than he had 
expected. And this, I believe, is true; men 
are benevolent when they are not selfish : but 
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while gain is the great object of pursuit, sel- 
fishness must ever be the uppermost feeling. 
I eannot dissemble from myself that it is the 
principle of our social system, and that it is 
awfully opposed to the spirit of Christianity. 

SIR THOMAS MORfe. 

Have you never been led *to apprehend that 
freedom of trade, like freedqm of the press, may 
require restrictions ; and that the evils occa- 
sioned by its abuse, may sooner or later render 
necessary a degree of wholesome restraint, 
which may well exist without vexatious inter- 
ference ? 

MONTES I NOS. 

The evil of vexatious interference is so great, 
that I have been affhid to pursue that thought 
when it has risen in my mind. Certainly, I 
have suspected, that in this as in some other 
things of equal, or indeed greater importance, 
our ancestors were wiser in their generation 
then the men of these days; and that when 
trade is conducted by corporate bodies, the 
check upon fraud may more than compensate 
for any inconveniences arising from want of 
competition. There is too 'mnch competition in 
this country. Cheap shops ruin the fair tracer. 

• Goods are bought^ at the sale of a bankrupt’s 
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stock, the bankruptcy having, perhaps, been 
fraudulent, or at least occasioned by an improvi- 
dence differing from dishonesty, rather in Djime 
than in nature. These goods for which the 
manufacturer receives a few shillings, or more 
probably a few pence, in the pound from the 
bankrupt’s estate, are purchased at so low a 
rate that they can be retailed far below the cost 
price, and yet leave* a large profit to the specu- 
lator; and at that low rate he sells them, in order 
to tempt customers, and undersell the upright 
dealer who has paid the juSt price for his wares. 
The saving which is thus afforded to the con- 
sumer, is but a paltry advantage compared to 
the injury with which what was formerly the 
settled system of fair traue is hereby affected. 
In this process, which is continually going on, 
the manufacturers are, in the first instance, tje 
injured party. But they also are chargeable 
with having interloped to the detriment of the 
shopkeeper. Lest their mills should stand still, 
and partly, it may be’ believed, from an unwil- 
lingness to turn out of employ hands which can 
find no other employment (for this redeeming 
meftive acts to a considerable extent) they ma- 
nufacture more than there is any demand for, or 
than can find vent through the usual channels : » 

• l 

these surplus goods, for the sake of ready money. 
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are hawked* about the country by their agents, 
at low prices; the low price which is all that 
caivbe looked for from persons who buy, not be- 
cause they want the article, but because they 
are tempted by the undervalue at which it is 
offered, leads in its consequence to a deteriora- 
tion of the goods :♦ they have been sold below,/ 
their proper priee H because too much had been 
manufactured, and then they must be deterio- 
rated in quality, because they are to be sold 
cheap ; and the consumer finds at last that he has 
purchased dearly. Vhere is evil in every step 
of this transaction, and the worst is the great 
injury which is done to the frugal fair-dealing 
shopkeeper. And now too, tradesmen who 
carry on , business ^h large towns upon a great 
scale, follow the example of the manufacturers, 
and employ travellers in like manner to solicit 


* A certain John Egleton, in a letter to an M.P. written in 
1702, advises that “hawkers, pedlars, and petty chapmen,” 
should be prohibited “ from travelling and trading up and 
down the nation ; because they impoverished most of the 
corporations and market towns in England by depriving them 
of their trade; they encouraged the debasing of our manufac- 
tures by readily buying all sorts of ware, defective in length 
breadth and goodness ; and they were the great vefidors of 
smuggled goods : and they neither pay taxes, ^cot or lot, in 
any settled place.” — Scott's Somers Tracis , xi. 617. 
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orders from private families. “ Live and let 
live,” is no longer the maxim in this greedy 
nation. Under this system the little shop- 
keepers are disappearing, as the small farmers 
disappeared when the devouring principle of 
trade was applied to agriculture upon the great 
scale ; . . and yet*what class of persons can so 
ill be spared as that wherein the *habit of 
well regulated and hopeful frugality is most 
surely to be found ; . . that where there is com- 
fort and contentment enough to render persons 
happy in their station, !tnd yet a prospect 
withal of improving it for their own old age, and 
for their children after them ? 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

If in the progress of your cultivation these 
feeders are cut off, be sure the stream of na- 
tional prosperity will fail ! There are evil staffs 
of society in which the very nature of the evil 
is to prolong, or as you would say, to per- 
petuate itself, . . and under this curse, the awful 
but *the righteous and predicted punishment 
of their sins, whole nations are existing at 
this hour. But that cannot be a durable state 
of things, in which the increase of riches in a 
feW, occasions an increase of poverty in the 
many. Rational wealth is wholesome, only, 
when it is equitably diffused. 
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MONTESINOS. 

The more the children of Mammon possess 
the.jnore they are desirous of possessing, 

1 heur convoitise magnijique 
„ Jamais ne se pent assouvir. 

ft Jan Antoine tie Baif. 

? 

% > ,) 

nor is th£ epithet^ which the old poet applies 

to such covetousness, too dignified, for the pas- 
sion seems in thesfe days to have borrowed 
something of the grandeur of ambition. And 
yet John Bunyan, <; \vhora, methinks, with a 
truer aptitude of discrepant terms, I may call 
the noble tinker, suggests a better illustration; 
the larger the heap which his poor muckworm 
has scraped together", the more eagerly he con- 
tinues to rake. 

<■ Wealth is the Conjurer’s devil, 

Whom when he thinks he hath, the Devil hath him. 

Herbert. 

Silt THOMAS MORE. 

It is not to the mere spirit of trade that this 
must be imputed. When my munificent old 
friend John Colet endowed his school at St. 
• Paul’s, he left it in perpetual trust not Jo *the 
.bishops, nor the chapter, nor the great men of 
the state ; but to married citizens of the Mer- 
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eers’ Company ; . . to married men, because 
they, he thought, as fathers of families, would 
feel a proper interest in what was designed for 
the benefit of children ; and to tradesmen be- 
cause, he said,* he had found less corruption 
among men of that station than in any, other 
class. Do not,'' then, look upon this evil as 
arising from the very nature of commerce," for 
there is no profession which more truly may 
deserve to be called liberal, when carried on by 
a just and honourable man. If it be now cha- 
racterized by more of speculation and less of 
probity than in former times, it is because it is 
affected by what is now an epidemic malady in 
this land. There is at this time a diseased 
activity in the middle and higher classes ; a 
feverish excitement, increased by the 'pressure 
of taxation, but far more by the prevailing- 
fashion of an ostentatious and emulous expen- 
diture, . . a symptom which hath ever preceded 
the decay of states. As the greedy spirit of 
trade»has destroyed the small farmers, and is in 
like manner destroying the small tradesmen, 


* Jieditibus totique ncgotio prcr/ecit non sacerdotes, non epis- 
copum aut capitulum ut vacant , non magnates, sed civcs aliquot 
conjugate, probata? famce. Roganti causam ait, nihil quidem esse 
certi in rebus hum an is, sed tamen in his se minimum invenire cor- 
ruptefa. — Ernsm. Ep. L. If>. Ep. 14. ^od. Jon*. 
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so has the class of inferior gentry almost disap- 
peared under the operation of the distempered 
activity generated and fomented by these causes. 
I remember some homely lings in the Shep- 
herd’s Kalendar of my days, . . 

And in especial, God to please, 

. Dpsire thou never none otfier man’s thing ; 

Remember thahmaby fingers are well at ease 
That never wear no gold ring. 

MONTF.S1NOS. 

So I once told a l<*fiy whose white hand would 
have been more pleasing in my eyes without 
such trinketry, when her fingers, being swoln 
with cold on a sharp winter’s day, tightened 
round the rings with which they were studded, 
and made her understand feelingly the sort of 
T>ain produced by a thumb-screw. 

Slit THOMAS MORK. 

The rude verses of that old moralizer are 
hardly piore obsolete than the mdrality which 
they inculcate. Few, indeed, of those" who 
possess the means of happiness, know how to 
use the means with which they are entrusted, 
because they know not in what the true happi- 
ness of an intellectual and immortal crgy.kire, 
t made in the image of his Creator, consists. 
They involve themselves in the pursuits of the 
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world, which are its serious follies, when they 
have outgrown its lighter and more venial ones ; 
and, ceasing to be the slaves of frivolity, tjiey 
become the slaves of business, instead of living 
to themselves, and their families, and their 
neighbours, and their God. 

.MONTES! NOS. 

But they call this living to their country ; 
and think that in so doing they make no little 
sacrifice to their duty, and to the service of the 
state. 

SIR THOMAS-MORE. 

I am not speaking of what is called political 
life, though the remark bears upon it more 
forcibly than upon any other calling, because 
all who enter upon that course must be sup- 
posed to be influenced by choice, not by neces- 
sity, . .being possessed of wealth, cither her??-* 
ditary or acquired, in ample sufficiency for the 
comforts and refinement of the society wherein 
they are placed. My words had a v wider 
meaning. How few among you are those who 
know how to use or to appreciate the blessings 
of competence and leisure ! 

. MONTESINOS. 

Leisure, indeed, there are not many who 
know how to enjoy; time seems hardly to pass 
at a wearief pace with the miserable, than with 

vor,. ii. . s 
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the listless and the idle; and with regard to 
competence, . . Fortuna multis nimium dot, satis 
nulli : . . competence has been well, defined as 
meaning, in every one’s acceptation, a little 
more than he himself happens to possess. 

Nul n'est content de sa fortune, 

Ni mcctmtent de sod esprit. 

\ M'. Des Houlieres. 

« 

But political events have,. even within reach of 
my remembrance, made so great a change in 
the circumstances and constitution of our little 
world, that what in this respect was prudence 
and true wisdom half a century ago, might now 
justly be condemned as improvidence. More 
cases than one have occurred, within my own 
knowledge, of persons who wound up tlieir 
**tommercial concerns, and retired from business 
with what appeared to their modest views a 
fortune equal to their wishes, and far above 
their vrants ; it was so at the time; but in the 
course of twenty years the value of money was 
so greatly diminished, and the whole expendi- 
ture of every household unavoidably and pro- 
portionately so increased, that they found them- 
selves straitened in their old age, and hgd the 
grief of knowing that the children, for whom 
they thought a fdir competence had been pro- 
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vided, must be left with a poor viaticum for the 
remainder of their melancholy pilgrimage. 
There is no floating at ease upon the agitated 
waters of our society ; they who cannot struggle 
and swim, and buffet the waves that buffet them, 
must sink. Never was there so stirring an age 
as the present ! F/om yonder little town, which 
with its dependant hamlets contains dot more 
than four thousand inhabitants, adventurers go 
not only to the all-devouring metropolis, and 
to the great commercial and manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire ansK Yorkshire, but to 
Canada and the United States, to the East and 
West Indies, to South America, and to Australia. 

I could name to you one of its natives who is 
settled at Moscow, and another whose home is 
among the mountains of Caucasus. In these 
days there is not perhaps one man in a thousand * 
(except among the higher families) who, if he 
lives to manhood, is buried with his fathers. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. v 

This is no happy stage of society, . . no whole- 
some state of things for the human heart. 
There is evil, great evil, in this disruption of 
natural tics, ..this weakening of the domestic 
affections, . . this premature dissolution of them. 
Those circumstances are as little favourable to 
happiness as they are conformable in their con- 

s 2 
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sequences to the order of nature, which compel 
or tempt rational and reflective beings to dis- 
pose of their children, as animals who are regu- 
lated in their affections by mere instinct act 
toward their offspring, when the course of 
instinct is fulfilled. 

MONTESINOS, 

But it is an ev^j of necessity in our system. 
Even with all these outlet§, every walk of life 
is crowded in this country. There are more 
labourers than can find employ, more artificers 
in every craft than can earn a livelihood. 
Where there is business enough for one trades- 
man, three or four compete for it. No common 
interest will suffice at this time for getting a boy 
placed as midshipman in the navy, or obtaining 
him a commission when that severe appren- 
ticeship has been served. And if the price of 
commissions in the army were to be doubled, 
even then mere money would not avail to pur- 
chase Jhem, so numerous would be the appli- 
cants. The courts of. law are attended by 
swarms of briefless barristers upon every cir- 
cuit : and were the plague to visit us for our 
offences, it would hardly afford employment for 
the young men who are trained, and training to 
the medical profession. The church ’alone is 
not greatly ovei*-supplied with members, be- 
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cause the numbers who may be ordained are 
under some limitation. 

SIH THOMAS MORE. • 

You spoke of the Plague’; and according to 
the picture you have drawn, there must be 
some among you ready, like the Mahommedans, 
to look upon tho Plague itself as a blessing, 
sent by the Almighty to cleaV off a superfluous 
population. 

MONTESINOS. 

We have indeed metapoliticians, whose the- 
ories upon this subject t(5fFd quite as much to 
derogate from the goodness of God, and in a 
greater degree to harden the heart of man. 
Their attention has been directed to the increase 
of the poorer orders. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Hk * 

A fearful threat, indeed, was denounced 
through the Prophet against a land where the 
commandments of the Lord were despised,* i . 
“ I will fill thee with men as with caterpillars, 
they'shall lift up a shdut against thee!” 

MONTESINOS. 

You must not suppose that our political eco- 
nonlists seek in the Bible for instruction ! 
Moi,A considerations are allowed no place in 
their philosophy, . . how much less then should 


* Jeremiah, chap. li. v. 14. 
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religion be found there ! Everything is gross 
and material in' that philosophy ; . . it is of the 
eart,h, earthy; and not of earth, as it came 
from the hands of that beneficent and all- wise 
Creator who saw that it was good ; but as it 
has been rendered by man, where the filth and 
refuse of a crowdethand ill-ordered society have 
accumulated, and the waters of its broken con- 

f 

duits, and the contents of its sewers have met 
and stagnated, and all together has become 
rank, noxious, putrescent and pestilential. 
Their philosophy is tlfe growth of such a com- 
post ! They discover the cause of all our diffi- 
culties and evils, not in the constitution of 
society, but of human nature ; and there, also, 
they look, for it, not where it is to be found, in 
its sinfulness and fallen state, but in its essence, 
ap’d the primal law which was its primal bene- 
diction ! Take the brains of the whole school, 
and distil them in vacuo, (which is the nearest 
approximation to the natural process in this 
case,) and you could not extract so much essen- 
tial thought as may be found in any one page of 
our old divines... Although of England itself, 
which is so much the most improved of The 
united kingdoms, more than a sixth paipt is at 
this time uncultivated, and a far larger pro- 
portion pf Wales and Scotland and the sister 
island ; . . though we have in our colonies tracts of 
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habitable land equal in extent to the whole sur- 
face of habitable Europe, . . they will not per- 
ceive that there is room either at home, or ab^pad, 
for what they call our surplus population; and 
instead of enlarging the hive, or sending out 
swarms, as nature indicates, and the plainest 
policy enjoins, «they advire us to starve the 
bees, that so they may V>e prevented from 
breeding ! They have made themselves so 
incapable of seeing the immediate and ready 
remedy which earth and ocean offer us, that 
this is the alternative fffiey choose, . . this the 
remedy they prescribe! “ Eyes have they, 
and yet see not.” 

SIR TIIOMAS MORK. 

This blindness is not of the eyes alrtnc, 

But of the mind, a dimness and a mist.* 

* 

MONTHS! NOS. 

The difficulty, when we seriously contem- 
plate the subject, is not in disposing of that 
part of the population who come upon the poor 
rates for assistance or support : the great majo- 
rity of these poor people being willing to emi- 
grate, willing to work, to go anywhere where 
they may be able to provide for themselves, 
to do* anything whereby they may earn their 
l?read. Whatever means may be devised for 


* biggins. Mirror of Magistrates, vol. i. p. 308 . 
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their benefit, they are ready to co-operate, and 
perform their part. They can dig, . . and though 
har<J. necessity and hardening example have 
made too many of them not ashamed to beg, they 
would rather live by labour than by mendicity. 
But how they should be set to work, . . how the 
beginning should he made, . .is what we must 
not expect to lean/ from any professor of poli- 
tical economy ; . . as Lord Cottington said of old, 
“ it is not under his cap.” 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

.The wisdom of thd**heart is wanting there. 
Statesmen seem hitherto as little to have 
dreamt of the good which it is in their power 
to effect, as sailors of the American and Austra- 
lian regions before the age of maritime disco- 
very. They have not yet had faith enough in 
gq^dness to believe in the moral miracles which 
benevolence and zeal are able to perform ! If 
at ja.ny time they have entertained a serious 
wish for ^bettering the condition of their fellow- 
creatures, the difficulties \Vhich they see before 
them have appeared like mountains in the 
way ; and yet, had they faith but as a grain of 
mustard seed, those mountains might be fe- 
moved. There is abundant room itj. this 
.country, and its colonies, for any possible 
increase pf population, incolumi Jove, till the 
end of time ! Only let the poor and indigent 
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be placed where they may “ labour for that 
which satisfieth'i” and “ the earth will give seed 
to the sower and bread to the eater:” “ they 
shall build houses and inhabit them ; and the 
solitary place shall be glad, and the desert shall 
rejoice.” 

MONTESINOR. 

\ • . • 

The lower classes may be’ more easily dis- 
posed of, and are both more willing and more 
able to aid in disposing of themselves, than the 
overflow of educated persons. No small part 
of the danger, with which* our institutions are 
threatened, arises from the number of adven- 
turers in the middle rank of life, who, being 
unsuccessful, are therefore discontented. These 
become more numerous in every generation. 
“ The world is not their friend, nor the world’s 
law and in disturbed times they must always 
be dangerous subjects, to whom all change 
might seem to offer hope, and who have nothing 
to risk but lives of which they are kveary. 
Loyaf obedience, whefein the safety of a state 
consists, can only rest either in the principle of 
duty, or the contented sense of well-being : 
the hrst can scarcely be said to exist in this 
corrupted nation; the second is not to be found 
among the^ labouring poor, ^nor in the great 
body of disappointed adventurers. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

And for this you have no remedies, no palli- 
atives even, except such as chance may pre- 
sent! “ 

MONTESINOS. 

A safety valve was opened for us, by what, 
humanly speaking, may be ..called chance, at 
the end* of the wur. A great number of those 
brave and unfortunate officers in the army and 
navy, and more unfortunate midshipmen, who 
were disbanded upon the conclusion of the 
peace, hopeless of promotion in their own pro- 
fession, and unfitted for any other, found their 
way to South America, and engaged in the 
service of the revolutionary states, by sea or by 
land; some in the persuasion that they were 
aiding a generous and a noble cause ; but the 
‘gteater number in a spirit of desperate adven- 
turousness, having no hope elsewhere. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Why was no outlet opened for such persons, 
to whom the nation had contracted a moral 
obligation ? They had entered its fleets and 
armies when their services were wanted, *and 
had exposed their lives freely and gallantly 
when lives were in demand. When tliey had 
brought the war* to its desired termination, 
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(a termination, oh, how far exceeding in honour 
that of any former war in which England had 
been engaged!) was it fitting that this should 
be their reward ? Was it fitting that English 
blood should be made as cheap throughout the 
revolutionary states of South America as the 
English goods with which their markets were 
glutted by your greedy speculators ? Was it 
fitting that they who had brought the ship of 
the state safely and triumphantly into port, 
should then be turned adrift themselves? that 
having fought their country's battles victori T 
ously, and exalted their country’s name, they 
should be left to engage in contests, in which 
none of the honourable courtesies of war are 
observed, none of its redeeming humanities are 
to be found ; but where, with a strong and exas- 
perated feeling of right, on either side, the most,* 
nefarious acts of brutal injustice and atrocious 
barbarity were perpetrated on both? Was 't 
fitting that these things should be ? Was it 
just?* Was it honourable to the English name? 

MONTKSUYOS. 

In this however, there has been hardship, 
without injustice, inflicted or complained of. 
It was ^he condition upon which these adven- 
turers entered the service. Every one knew 
that the army must be reduced in time of 
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peace. No sooner had peace been obtained 
than there was ari immediate cry for a reduc- 
tior of expenses, and a necessity for it ; and 
the first obvious reduction, in deference to that 
cry, was of the military and naval establish- 
ments. The half-pay of a subaltern is indeed 
barely sufficient foj - his single*subsistence ; but 
a burthened nation cannot afford more. In 
these things individual cases must be over- 
looked : they can no more be regarded in the 
general measures of government, than in the 
operations of nature.*" 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Are they then unregarded in the operations 
of nature? Those operations are under the 
guidance of that Providence which feedeth the 
fowls of the air, and without which not a spar- 
now falls to the ground. Look to your heart, 
Montesinos, if the words were spoken ad- 
visedly; look to your heart, and if at any mo- 
ment the cloud and the darkness come over 
you, pray for light and ’for forgiveness, “from 
that God in whom you live, and move, and have 
your being ! The earthquake may crush, and 
the flood overwhelm, and the pestilence sWeep 
away the children of men ; but are yop to be 
told that let death, which must come, come 
when it may, it comes, and can only come, in 
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the order of Providence ? How infinitely little 
then imports it whether it comes soon or late, 
life being but “ a place which God hath given 
us in time, for the desiring of eternity!”* 

MONTESINOS. 

O monitor and friend, the words deserve 
reproof, but not, the intention ! I spoke them 
not in blindness or obduracy, but expressed in 
common language* an illustration drawn from 
the surface of things. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

But it behoves you tr».look always into the 

* 

life of things, and especially to guard against 
language which could not have become com- 
mon, unless men, having eyes and seeing not, 
had ceased to regard that which is the life of 
life. . . Nor is this all that deserves reprehension 
in your speech : you looked at the political 
question as merely political, and spake as if 
you regarded it in the hard-hearted way ^in 
which these things are officially considered. 
If k were your own way of thinking, .. if the 
spring from whence such a reply proceeded 
lay lower than the lips and larynx, I should 
ha>ve had too little sympathy with one so 

minded, . . too little hope of any good that might 
> 

* * Jeremy Taylor, vol! iii. p. 447. 
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be done to him, and through him to others, to 
have put on visibility, and introduced myself 
to him in this world. Methinks it should re- 
quire but little reflection, and no extraordinary 
portion of good-will towards others, to perceive 
that individual interests may in very many 
cases be consulted with advantage to the ge- 
neral' gdod, certainly without detriment to it, 
and that they ought alway^ to be so consulted 
when they can. Without inquiring here in 
what manner this might be done both in the 

army and navy at all times, let me ask whether, 

* 

at the conclusion of a war, a system of military 
colonization might not be adopted, like that of 
the Romans, modified according to change of 
times and difference of circumstances ? 

MONTESINOS. 

* v>uch an experiment in home-colonization 
was tried after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
when soldiers and sailors were settled on some 

t 

of the forfeited estates in Scotland: decent 
houses were built for them, and a portion of 
land allotted to each ; three pounds in money 
given to every settler, and nine more lent him 
to begin the new world with, on which he was 
about to enter. Pennant calls it an Utopian 
scheme, which was frustrated by the loose and 
incorrigible habits bf the men : they soon spent 
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their money, and then left their tenements' to 
be occupied by the next comer. Yet, he ob- 
serves, that Utopian as the project was, and 
notwithstanding the total failure of the primary 
object, some advantages ensued : a good deal 
of ground was inclosed, several plantations 
were formed in a wild country, a better manner 
of building cottages was introduced, tinck the 
comfortable dwellings which the first idle in- 
mates deserted, were left for a more industrious 
people. Unsuccessful as the experiment proved, 
the principle was right ; it was a straight-for- 
ward step in policy, which there may be some 
advantage in referring to at present, when, 
crab-like, so many of our movements are 
oblique, and so many, like those of the lobster, 
are, as Sir Boyle Roche would have* said, in 
retrograde progression. The error seems to* 
have been in disbanding the men instead of 
settling them in companies, with their proper 
officers, still under command : the same habit 

p 

of obedience which made them work upon the 
military roads, would then have kept them to 
their duty, till by military discipline, thus 
directed to moral ends, a second nature had 
been induced. 

* SIR THOMAS MORE, 

Right, Montesinos, . . with the aid of the 
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Bible and of chaplains, who being thus con- 
verted into parish priests, should have dis- 
charged their duty with fidelity. For in colo- 
nizing, upon however small a scale, the vow 
should be remembered which David vowed 
unto the Almighty God of Jacob : “ I will not 
suffer mine eyes to sleep, nor mine eyelids to 
slumber, neither the temples of my head to 
take any rest, until I havfe found out a place 
fo$. the temple of the Lord.” The chief reason 
why men in later times have been worsened by 
colonization (as they very generally have been, 
from whatever nation they have been sent 
forth,) is, that they have not borne this in 
mind. In this respect the Jews have been 
wiser (in theory at least, for they have had no 
opportunity of practice,) than any Christian 
• people have yet shown themselves : it was a 
tradition among them that wherever ten men 
of Israel were settled together, a synagogue 
ought {o be built there. 

* MONTK^lNOS. 

.This is indeed the chief reason why the state 
of morals is generally so much worse in colo- 
nies than in the parent state. But there* are 
other causes. Slavery, wherever it exists, is a 
sure cause of corruption, and of the wofst kind. 
JMor is it any blessing for man in his fallen 
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state, when that part of the primeval punish- 
ment which cursed the ground for his sake, 
and appointed him to eat bread in the swest of 
his brow, is with regard to him suspended. 
Colonists are worsened wherever the means of 
subsistence are abundantly produced with little 
or no labour on their part. Thus the jnultipli- 
cation of cattle lips brutalized the boors of 
South Africa, the peons of La Plata, and the 
Brazilians of Bio Grande, Piauhy, and the oiler 
grazing countries of Brazil. When cattle are 
raised merely for slaughter, when they are not 
employed in agriculture, and nothing is looked 
for from them but their hides and their flesh, or 
perhaps the hides alone, the people become 
worse than barbarians : their physical condition 
is better than that of a hunting tribe, but thgir , 
moral state is far more loathsome : but wheiJ 
milk becomes a part of their food, a different 
feeling is introduced, and a better stage of 
society begins. The horse is no where so well 
treated as where mare’s milk is in use. A 
greater moral contrast can hardly be supposed 
between two nations whose physical circum- 
stances are in many respects very much alike, 
than exjsts between the Esquimaux and the 
Laplanders,, and the cause appears to be that 
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the latter have been humanized by the rein- 
deer. 

" SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Let other circumstances be what they may, 
it is the nature of man to worsen if he be left 
to himself: his body is not more seriously in- 
jured by unnatural restraint) than his better 
part is if it be under no controul of wholesome 
di^ipline. In home colonies . . (and it will not 
always be the reproach of this kingdom that 
large tracks of land are lying waste while 
thousands are wanting employment, and tens 
of thousands derive their chief means of sup- 
port from the poor rates,) in home colonies, I 
say, if there be any wisdom manifested in 
forming 'them, the established order of the 
. general community will be, as of course, ob- 
served, and opportunity is offered for supplying 
the defects of that order. In these, therefore, 
the po^r and destitute may wisely be employed; 
for evtffi if the admixture of persons in a more 
improved, or more fortunate condition,' were 
left wholly to the natural course of things, they 
cannot sink below the standard of surrounding 
civilization. But when foreign colonies are to 
be founded or enlarged, it must be as t ill a po- 
licy to stock them with the outcasts and refuse 
o§, society, its criminals and its paupers, the. 
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most guilty or the most wretched, the ignorant 
and the worthless of the mother country fc as 
it would be to propagate -grafts from a diseased 
tree, or of a fruit bad in its kind. 


MONTES 1 NOS. 

There is the same difficulty at this d^y \$hich 
Bacon remarked when treating of the planta- 
tions in Ireland; “ those men will be leasts* 
which are like to be most in appetite of them- 
selves ; and those most fit, which are like least 
to desire it." 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The colonists of my age sought first for 
plunder, secondly for mines ... a pursuit in 
which they sometimes endured almost’as much 
suffering as they inflicted, and yet less than 

* Captain Beaver, in his most interesting account of the 
attempt to establish a British settlement on the island of 
Bulama, says of the adventurers, “when the termf#of sub- 
scription were so very moderate, it is not to be wondered at 
that in such a great city as London some profligate and 
worthless characters were to be found among the subscribers; 
but I think we had more than one would have expected. 0 
One among them “ had been guilty of wilfully setting fire to 
a house, of robbery, of murder, of forgery, and of incest, . . of 
all which (#ays Captain Beaver) I had full proofs aftei* hifc 
death/' It is n p pleasant reflection that a miscreant in the 
land we live in should have committed these crimes, and 
escaped punishment, and even detection, for all of them. 

T 2 < - • 
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they deserved. In these days men go to the 
colonies for the purpose of accumulating for- 
tunes by trade, or by agricultural speculations 
carried on in the spirit of trade ; seeking the 
same end, though by better means. Few are 
they who, in removing from a crowded society, 
whetfe, if there be any hope in their prospect, 
it is a hope indefinitely deferred, look to the 
m*al advantages which a new country pos- 
sesses, and which are of such moment that in 
many instances they may well be deemed to 
overweigh the social and intellectual enjoy- 
ments of their native land. The desire of 
wealth is the one impelling motive. Yet there 
must, be many who might, be induced to trans- 
plant themselves by worthier considerations, if 
^opportunity were afforded them of providing a 
sure subsistence, in all comfort and independ- 
ence, for themselves and their posterity, to the 

third «md fourth generation. There must be 

* 

many who are capable, of understanding and 
feeling that a patriarchal state is better and 
happier than a commercial one, .. happier if 
temporal enjoyment were the only objqct of 
desire, and immeasurably better for them as 
intellectual and immortal beings. * 

• MONTES I NOS. + 

Military settlements, for which alone the fa- 
* f 
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cilities which you appear to ask from a govern- 
ment could readily be supplied, were attempted 
at the close of the late war ; and this I ought 
to have remembered when you arraigned the 
state for a want of due feeling towards the dis- 
banded soldiers. Establishments for them in 
Upper Canada were projected, and the men 
who were willing to become colonists* were 
provided with a passage thither for themselves 
and families; land in proportion to their respec- 
tive ranks was allotted ; the largest allotment 
being twelve hundred acres for a field-officer, 
the smallest, one hundred, for a private. Im- 
plements of husbandry were given them, and 
materials also to assist in building their habita- 
tions ; and they were allowed rations of pro- 
visions for one year, the estimated cost of which 
was twenty pounds for each individual : 
this was insufficient, and its continuance should 
have been fixed for six months longer, seeing 
that no preparations whatever had be in made 
for receiving the people upon the ground in- 
tended for them. Their lots had been pre- 
viously surveyed, but upon reaching them, 
thdy found themselves in the wilderness ; no 
foundations had been laid, no clearance begun, 
and the men themselves were far from being 
fitted for the work which they were required 
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to perform. When the former experiment was 
made in Scotland, the men had previously been 
broken in to labour, and drilled, as it were, in 
the use of the spade and the mattock, upon the 
roads ; and yet this training failed (except in 
few instances) to produce either the disposition 
or the habits which would lia,ve qualified them 
for a fife'of regular industry. But in Canada 
there had been no such training, and the set- 
tle*had to contend not only with the difficul- 
ties of their situation, but with the worse habit 
of idleness which they had contracted as sol- 
diers. So it is not strange that an experiment, 
the plan whereof was so much better in its 
design than in its details, should have failed as 
to its primary purpose. Indeed, though the 
settlements were called military, they were 
i\ot, properly speaking, military colonies : the 
men were under certain regulations, to which 
they were required to conform ; but having 
been disbanded before they were placed there, 
the principle of military obedience was with- 
drawn : they were thus left to act each upon 
his own views of self-interest, instead of under 
the sense of obligation and duty ; and a great 
many of them forsook their allotments, and 
went to seek their fortune in the United States. 
The settlements still exist, for casual settlers 
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were admitted and encouraged ; and other sol- 
diers also received locations there, who being 
in Canada when the term of their limited service 
expired, chose to accept of such a resting- 
place, instead of a passage to England. Nor has 
the experiment been quite useless as to its first 
intent ; experience lias been gained by it to be 
acted upon hereafter ; the men who remained 
upon their lots are now reaping the fruit of their 
industry and patience, and their children’s^hil- 
dren will have cause to bless the beneficent 
Government which placed them there. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

By what inducements should these settlers be 
drawn into the United States ? 

MONTES i nos. , 

By a persuasion that the means of subsistence 
are more surely and easily to be obtained there ; 
and this persuasion operates extensively. The 
casual emigrants who find their way every year 
from these islands to Canada are estimated at 
about ten thousand/ and of these it has been 
said that* four-fifths pass into the American 
provinces. A great' proportion of these are 
Irish, who of all emigrants, (though they work 
as wiljingly as the best,) are the least thrifty, 

» • 


* First Report on Emigration, p. 48. 
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and the least disposed to live quietly and in 
obedience to the laws ; insomuch that in Ame- 
rica ,thcy are the most wretched part of the 
whole population,* except the free blacks in 
New York. About a fourth of the English 
emigrants are supposed to find their way back 
to England ;t but they who have been bred to 
any handicraft trade remain, wages being high, 
and employment certain. When Americans be- 
comfe restless, their bent is toward the wilder- 
ness ; they move into the back settlements, and 
thj2re become the pioneers of civilization. Bri- 
tish and Irish adventurers, on the contrary, 
when removed to an uncultivated land, appear 
to pine after the haunts of men, and make when 
they can toward the centre of society instead of 
remaining beyond its frontiers. What to the 
American back-settler seems the perfection of 
wild independence, they regard with dislike ; 
perhaps, because they have been accustomed to 
consider, such relegation to the wilderness as a 
punishment appropriated 'for criminals. There 
is yet another cause. Geneva was not more 
devoutly looked to as th$ pattern in the mount 
by our Puritans, in the days of Calvin and Beza, 
than the United States are now, as a ^sort of 

* Second Report on Emigration, p. <37. 

t First Report, p. 115. 
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political Holy-land, by persons who are * ill 
affected cither to the civil or ecclesiastical 
regimen at home. Such persons assent tcv all 
the representations which the Americans de- 
light in making of their improved polity and 
enlightened freedom, and this opinion has 
spread among the? lower orders : so that when 
assistance for removing to Canada has been 
afforded to poor families, either by their pa- 
rishes or by the state, a great many have availed 
themselves of it only for the sake of a passage, 
at the public expense, to this promised land. . 

SIR THOMAS MOKE. 

And thus you send out, at the public charge, 
able hands to increase the rapidly increasing 
population of a country wherein a hostile spirit 
is cherished against you, and against which you 

* Mr. Gamble says of the Presbyterians who emigrate 
from the North of Ireland to America, that he has u $een many 

hundreds of their letters to their friends and relations; and 

• » 

scarcely with an exception, the comfort most insisted on, the 
comfort of comforts was, that they could there speak to man 
as man, and that they were nq$ obliged to uncover the head, 
or t0 bend the knee to any stern lord, arrogant squire, proud 
vicar, or, above all, upstart agent !” And these he calls “ a 
valuable cfcscription of people, whose loss is a subject of regret 
to all who tak^ an interest in the welfare of these kingdoms!” 
— Views of Society in the North of Ireland^ p. 367, 
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may be again engaged in war, no one can 
foresee how soon ! 

„ MONTH’S I NOS. 

I do not see how any such consideration 
should affect the policy of this Government with 
regard to what is deemed its surplus popula- 
tion, unless it were by directing its emigrants 

i ( , 

rather to South Africa and Australia, than to its 

« 

North American possessions. It is incontest- 
able that the removal of so many hands for 
which employment cannot be found at home, is 
iij our present circumstances an immediate 
good : but it may be doubted whether any 
eventual evil is to be apprehended from thus 
accelerating the growth of the United States. 
The faster they grow the sooner they will sepa- 
rate. And though we have been unnatural 
anemies, the time, I trust, is approaching when 
both nations will perceive and acknowledge that 
they ought to be natural friends. The Ame- 
ricans, believe, are not desirous of such an 
increase as we send thfem : they have ‘poor 
enough of their own, and can derive little benefit 
from an influx of persons who are not likely to 
raise the standard either of manners or of prin- 
ciple among them . 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

*» *> 

Upon this evil it is, Montesinos, that I would 
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fix your attention. There is not a sufficient 
admixture of good materials in the foundation 
of your colonies. The did saying, ‘ . 

Caelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currant, 

is true only for a time, and for no long time. 
Colonists change,their country as well as their 
climate; and they acquire even in*the first 
generation a new physical character, and a new 
moral one perhaps still sooner ; but the tend- 
ency is towards a lower standard of general 
manners than prevails in the society which they 
have left. This it must be, from inevitable cir- 
cumstances, at first, even when the platform of 
the new settlement is laid after the model of 
the old, and the gradations of the community, 
as far as possible, carefully preserved ; but the 
debasement is likely to be permanent, if*np 
such care be taken. In laying the foundation 
of their colonies, the Spaniards of all modern 
nations have shown the most forethought, the 
English least. 

JUONTESINOS. 

But what has been, the result? the Spanish 
colonies are separated from the mother country, 
and nothing remains of them to Spain except the 
perpetual reproach which must endure as long 
as any record of their history, from their first 
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establishment to their final loss, shall be pre- 
served. 

* SIR TIIOJtAS MOKE. 

That reproach applies not to the policy with 
which the foundations of those colonies were 
laid : they would have been well laid had they 
not been laid in blood. And when you refer to 
the separation as proof of mispolicy on the part 
of the mother country, you should remember 
that the establishment of the Spanish colonies 
was anterior by more than an hundred years to 
that of the Anglo-American, and that they were 
retained half a century longer. Wherever the 
Spaniards settled, their first business was to 
plant their own institutions : their polity was in 
that age qt its best, their religion at its worst ; 
the former when thus transplanted lost much 
of 'its good, the latter more of its evil. The 
cities which they founded were in the course of 
half a century little inferior to those of the 
mother-Jand in any thing, except those awful 
works of ecclesiastical architecture, whic4i in 
that age the European nations, one and all, 
were so little capable of equaling, that they 
had ceased to appreciate and even to adtflire 
them. In these cities all the gradations of 
Spanish society were found, except that the 
Court was wanting ; and the Court was repre- 
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sented wherever there was a vice-regal esta- 
blishment. Bad subjects it was impossible 
that the Government could keep out, especially 
when so much bloody and wicked work was to 
be done ; but every precaution which could be 
devised was taken to prevent persons of bad 
character from e*mbarki»g for the Incyes i 

riONTESINOS. 

The Portugueze, on the contrary, in the same 
age, sent out criminals to Brazil ; but they did 
this more from necessity than from • choice. 
Their population was insufficient for the schemes 
of extensive, and, . . it may fairly be added, . . ge- 
nerous ambition in which they were engaged: 
and therefore they had recourse to a measure, 
the ill consequences of which were lamented 
by all their own writers who have touched upon 
the subject. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Has it been wisely done in your Government 
to follow, upon deliberate choice, an example 
which the Portugueze only from necessity had 
set, and which in their case had answered so 
il]? 

MONTESINOS. 

Looking at what time and chance have 
brought <about, I know npt whether we may^ 
say that it has answered ill. For by the de- > 
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scendants of these men, and of others who were 
their fit companions, (a mixed breed, which 
could hardly have' been raised under any better 
system of colonization,) the interior of that 
great country was explored, from the plains of 
Piratininga to the Parana and the sources of 
the Paraguay, and from Matto Grosso to the 
Orellana, and to the frontiers of Quito and 
Popayan : and their posterity are at this day 
in a better state, and (if they escape the curse 
of revolution) a more hopeful one, than those 
Mexicans and Peruvians and Columbians, who 
can trace their descent from the proudest names 
in Castilian history. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

But here, Montesinos, the past must be taken 
into t your estimate. There were two centuries 
difring which the standard of civilization at 
Mexico and Lima was not below that of Ma- 
drid: you will not compare Bahia and Per- 
nambuco,* to say nothing of S. Paulo and Para, 
with Lisbon during the same portion of time. 
Methinks you would not desire to have a race 
of Paulistas or Para-men grow up beyond the 
Blue Mountains of Australia. * 

MONTESINOS. , *• 

* The land, if gold mines were discovered 
there, happily would not supply slaves for 
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working them. That colony originated in a 
scheme ill digested, and in itself objectionable 
on weighty grounds ; but this direct good Jias 
been effected by it, that the English language 
has been planted in Australia, and has taken 
root there, . . 

t 

“ A goodly tree, whose leaf 
No winter e’er shall nip !’’ 

And the collateral good is yet greater ; for had 
no such settlement been previously formed, that 
mission would not have been undertaken, which 
in so many of the South-sea islands has put an 
end to a bloody and flagitious system of hea- 
thenism, and which will spread the comforts 
of civilization and the blessings of Christianity 
throughout all Polynesia. Am l wrong in 
thinking that the disposal of Providence be*- 
comes more manifest here when we reflect 
upon the errors of the original plan, and the 
worse errors which were committed by those 
who managed the affaifs of the colony at home ? 
I pass over the extravagance of transporting 
convicts to the farthest * part of the globe, be- 
cause, without some such ostensible motive, 
no schejne of colonization would have been at- 

* A situation for such a colony lxul been sought in vain 
upon the coast of Africa. 
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tempted ; and because one of the most difficult 
problems in polity is, how to dispose of such 
persons in an age when the depravity of the 
people, and the humanity of the public and of 
the Government keep pace with each other. I 
pass over the imprudence of colonizing with 
criminals, instead of employing them as the 
bondsmen of better colonists : this error was in 

C 

the original scheme. But the whole colony 
was more than once in danger of perishing with 
hunger, because supplies were not dispatched 
thither in time. And what should be said of 
the management which, sending out 5000 con- 
victs in the course of the first twelve years to 
colonize a new country, made its arrangements 
with so tittle forethought, that only a fifth part 
of that number were women, and of those wo- 
men many were actually infirm by reason of 
old age! I know not whether any measures 

have even yet been* taken for remedying an 

• 

* The ‘disproportion among the Convicts has doubled since 
that time} Mr. Eager, in his Evidence before the Emigration 
Committee, (1st Report, p. 101,) says, that among those 
people he supposes “ there are not three women to twenty 
men ; perhaps not one to ten.” The general muster fcfr the 
year 1821 shows not one to twelve! — Wn, 1 2,008; women, 
1206. (Wentworth’s Australasia, i. 481.) Amortg the free 
people the women wemin the proportion of little more than 
three to five. The disproportion will be remedied when death 
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error which would be ludicrous for its extreme 
absurdity, if it were not monstrous in its con- 
sequences. The deficiency might surely have 
been supplied by giving a passage, from time 
to time, to as many of those unhappy women 
who infest the streets of London, as would 
thankfully have'accepted such an ofiei;of de- 
liverance. 

SIK THOMAS MORE. 

The regulated polyandrianism which Caesar 
found established in the south of Britain, could 
not have been so pernicious in its consequences, 
as the dissoluteness which this incredible mis- 
management must produce in a new colony. 

MONTES f NOS. 

The polyandrian system, I think, must have 
originated when some great body of invaders, 

has swept away the existing generation, and the population 
will be cut down accordingly ; but the dissolute manners which 
have been occasioned bj this cause, in a far greaVer degree 
than c by the original deprayity of the stock, will, it may be 
feared, not be remedied so soon or so surely. Mr. Went- 
worth (vol. i. 865) gives a frightful picture of the “ native- 
born females/' justly observing, that their depravity is occa- 
sioned by the “ vast and alarming disproportion which exists 
between the sexes /’ but when, in the same page, he described 
the young men as “ almost invariably temperate, chaste, frugal 
and laborious,” he had forgotten that where the women of a 
community are dissolute the men cannot he otherwise. 
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tvho brought no women with them, settled 
themselves by conquest iq a country where 
little .resistance was made. Beginning thus. 
Custom might perpetuate it, aided in some 
places by pride * of caste, in others t by policy, 
where, the wicked principle prevailed, that it 
was better to prevent the increase of popula- 
tion than to provide an outlet/or it. The moral 
effects of such a system cannot by possibility 
be worse than what polygamy produces : the 
political consequences certainly not so bad. 

• silt THOMAS MORE. 

You do not mean to vindicate the system? 

MONTESINOS. 

Nor you to suspect me of so abominable an 
intention ! «I only compare one evil with ano- 
ther. when endeavouring to explain in what 
m'anner that of which the origin is least obvious 
can have arisen. If I am not mistaken, it was 
continued among a remnant of the British, or 
rather Keltic people, much** later J than any 

< t 

* In Malabar. + In Tibet. 

J As late as tbe 12th century it existed in Galloway, ac- 
cording to Capgrave, in bis life of Aelred, Abbot of Rivaux : 
“ Est enim terra ilia fern , silvestris, et barbara ; bestihlcs 
homines , et barbarum mime quod gignit, r Castitas toties paiitur 
naufragium , quoties libido voluerit , nee est inter dUstam et 
scor turn ulla distantia : mulieres per menses viros taller nant ” — 
Acta SS. Jan. t. i. 750. 
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other observance of Druidical times: and a 
practice virtually, or rather viciously, the same 
has been imputed to'tbe Venetian aristocn&y, as 
the customary, though cryptic means, whereby 
the cadets of noble families were prevented 
from leaving a posterity who should sink be- 
neath the rank of their race. Into «u®h evils 
are men betrayed . . . into such abominations are 
they gradually drawn ... when, instead of con- 
forming their institutions and customs to the 
order of nature and the revealed laws of God, 
they disregard those laws and contravene that 
order. Hence the continuance of monasteries 
after their utility had ceased, and the zeal in 
which they had originated was worn out. When 
those institutions were abolished in ’this coun- 
try, there remained only the course of mersan- 
tile or military adventure (except such provision 
as the learned professions might afford) for the 
younger sons of good families ; and th« greater 
number became, during peace, idle and listless 
and hopeless dependents upon the * elder bro- 
ther. This was an inconvenience which could 
not long continue in a nation at that time too 
far advanced for a system of clanship to grow 
up in it. Accordingly, in the first generation 

* The best account which I have ever seen of this stage of ' 
society, is in Mr. Surtees's History of Durham. Vol. i. 87. 

u 2 
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after the great religious revolution schemes of 
conquest from the Spaniards were attempted, 
whiclf always degenerated into marauding ex- 
peditions ; and in the second, projects of colo- 
nization were conceived in a better spirit, by 
minds * of a higher order. Lord Stcrline, the 
poet, took possession of and gave name to Nova 
Scotia : an intended settlement in the island of 
Mauritius was only prevented by the better 
speed of the Dutch ; and the troubles in Eng- 
land frustrated the scheme of an expedition for 
cotonizing in Madagascar, which Prince Rupert 
was to have conducted, and afterwards the 
Earl of Arundel, and in which some of the 
choicest spirits of Charles’s court would have 
embarked.' This, had it been undertaken, must 
have proved a disastrous adventure, Madagas- 
car being one of those places where the climate 
presents an insuperable obstacle to European 
colonization. An end was put to all such 
schemes by the civil wars, and with the Resto- 
ration a new order of things began. Commerce 
and trade, in many of its branches, had then 
become lucrative enough to be deemed honour- 
able, and not being overdone by competition, 

* 1 should have made an exception for Ralegh, (the 
* greatest man engaged in &ny of these speculatioifs,) if he had 
not been engaged in jboth. 
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afforded room for disposing of younger sons 
advantageously. The gradual increase of trade, 
and of our civil and military establishments, 
kept pace for more than an hundred years with 
the growth of population. It has ceased to do 
so since the ratio of mortality has diminished, . . 
which it has done greatly within the last half 
century, owing, perhaps, as much to the more 
temperate habits of the middle and higher 
classes, as to the better mode of treatment in 
most diseases which improved science has in- 
troduced. But the increase of wealth, real* or 
fictitious, (that which is fictitious producing in 
this case the same effect as that which is real,) 
has increased the number of educated persons 
in a very great degree beyond what was their 
proportion in any former age ; and the multi- 
tude of persons so educated, who can find no 
room in their own crowded walks of life, is 
great and growing enough to require the anxious 
attention of our statesmen, if the pressing anxie- 
ties of the present time left them ever at leisure 
to devise measures of prospective policy. 

, SIR THOMAS MORE. 

You have spoken of polyandrianism and of 
convents. In what manner is your society 
affected (for affected it must be) by that evil 
for which these evils have been resorted to else- 
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where as remedial or palliative? Are morals 
better or worse among you than they were 
when«manners were more gross ? 

MONTESINOS. 

The latter question I must answer doubtfully. 
So far as morals depend upon natural dispo- 
sition (jippn which they must Always, and al- 
most wholly, depend where there is not a vital 
principle of religion) so far the morality of 
every age must be pretty much at the same 
average. Andrew Marvell says, 

* 

“ The world in all cloth hut two Nations bear, 

The Good and Bad ; . . and these mixt every where 

it is thus with every generation also ; and the 
difference in this point will be found, I fear, to 
consist less in the proportion of wickedness, 
than in the shape which it may assume. Not 
to speak of those offences which the law 
reaches, ^(though to these likewise the remark 
would apply,) vices as well as follies have their 
season, and come into fashion or go out, ac- 
cording to the humour of the times. There 
were undoubtedly, in the middle ages, more 
and greater crimes committed by the higher 
classes than by the lower, because the lower 
were kept in fear, and in order, and in place, 
whereas the otjiers were powerful enough to 
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defy the laws. Time has reversed this, placing 
the rich in circumstances more favourable to 
their moral nature, and in this respect worsen- 
ing, in an equal degree, the situation of the 
poor. But it is neither the rich nor poor who 
are affected by the cause concerning which you 
bid me inquire ; it is the intermediate class. 
The poor perhaps are not sufficiently mindful 
of the proverb, which says, that they who 
marry in haste repent at leisure ; the interme- 
diate class, and especially such of that class as 
are most desirous of what is called prospering 
in the world, are influenced by it too much. 
Late marriages therefore have become as much 
in the order of British society, as they are out 
of the order of nature ; they are rendered late 
not more often by reasonable and virtuous^ pru- 
dence, than by manners, which look rather to 
display than to comfort, and in which an ex- 
penditure that conduces neither to happiness 
nor true respectability, is regarded as» necessary 
in a certain rank of life. The effect of this in 
the extensive and influential circle wherein it 
operates cannot be otherwise than injurious. 
A great proportion of the women who are born 
within that circle, wither on the thorn ; it is a 
mournful thing to consider, how many, in every 
generation, whom their Maker had endowed 
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with every requisite for domestic happiness, 
pass through the world thus, unblessing and 
unblest : though among such women some of 
the best specimens of human nature are to be 
found, . . in saying which 1 speak not from theory 
but from knowledge. Upon the other sex the 
effect vgry generally is, and Vnust be, evil. 
Many become vicious who otherwise would not 
have been so ; and there arises this farther 
mischief, that, when they marry, undue motives 
have more than what would otherwise be their 
share in the engagement, on one side, or on the 
other : on the man’s, when marrying early in 
life he makes money the object of his choice ; 
on the woman's, when (more pardonably) for 
the sake of .obtaining a settlement in life, she 
overlooks a disproportionate difference of years, 
and submits therefore to a union in which, on 
her part, the place of affection is to be supplied 
by duty . . if it can. 

• SIR THOMAS MORE. 

England then has ceased to be the Paradise 
of women ! 

MONTESINOS. 

ft 

Was it ever so. Sir Thomas? Has this world 
ever been other than a place of trial, even for 
the best and happiest, since Paradise \vas lost ? 
But if you ask me what are the worst evils in 
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the commonwealth, I answer, first, the state of 
that very numerous class who are left without 
instruction in their childhood, without reskaint 
in their youth; and, were it not for the poor- 
laws, I should have to add, without charity in 
their misery and old age ; secondly, the con- 
dition of women, respectably born, „ carefully 
educated, and lefi ill provided for, or unpro- 
vided. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The reprobates of society, (and what a re- 
proach upon society it is, that there should be 
in it a class which may properly be so denomi- 
nated!) if greatly more in number than they 
were in former times, are probably not more in 
proportion ; but they are congregated more. 
Instead of being dispersed over the country, as 
in my days, they are collected into large towns 
and populous districts, as into the sinks and 
sewers of depravity. 

UlONTESINOS. • 

Sinks and sewers you may well call them, 
and yet the country is not drained by such 
receptacles ; . . would that it were ! For though 
knights are not more needed now to protect the 
husbandmen against wastours and wicked men,* 

* Sykerliche, 'syre knyght, saide Pedrs thenne, 

I ch shal swynke and swete and sowe for hus botlic, 
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than mighty hunters and hawkers are for rid- 
ding them of wild fowl who used to destroy the 
corn? and of wild boars and stags who used to 
break down the fences, we are far from being 
sufficiently protected either in town or country. 
There are few places without some inhabitants 
who live; notoriously by unlawful means and 
yet elude the laws, though affecting no more 
concealment in their practices than is just suf- 
ficient for that purpose. Sturdy vagabonds 
are to be found every where; and tramping 
beggars are continually carrying with them, 
from place to place, measles, small-pox and 
hooping-cough. Our ancestors were better 
protected when the leper was not allowed to 
go abroad* without his clapper or his bell. 

, SIR THOMAS MORE. 

* It has not been for lack of laws that this evil 

continues, but of vigilance in those who ought to 

execute them, and for want of that polity, that 

•discipline, that order, the rudiments of which 

« < 

And laboure for the while thou levest, al thy lyf tyme, 

In covenaunt that thou kepe holy churche and me selve 

For wastours and wyckede men that thus worlde struen ; 

And go lionte hardiliche to hares and to foxes, 

To bores and to bockcs that breketli a doune menne hegges ; 

And fatte thy faucones to cull wylde foules, 

For thei comen to mf croft my corn to defo&lc. 

Petri Ptouhtoqn . Passus, 9. p. 129. Whittaker's Edition . 
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were distinctly marked in your constitution, 
but from which, it may be seen, that during 
many generations you have been deporting 
more and more. This, although now an old 
and inveterate evil, might be eradicated by 
vigorous treatment ; and will be so whenever 
some long interval of peace brings it„to.an in- 
tolerable degree, and a cessation of faction al- 
lows your Government leisure for making the 
immediate good of the people its chief object. 
The proverb says, that when things are at the 
worst, they mend ; this is one of those which, 
when at the worst, must be mended. It is also 
wholly within the reach of remedial laws, with- 
out requiring any previous improvement in 
public feeling, or change in manners, the re- 
medy itself tending to produce both. But such 
an improvement and such a change must, it Is 
to be feared, precede any sensible amendment 
in the condition of women so circumstanced as 
you have described ; . . to be feared, I say, be- 
cause devoutly as such an amendment must be 
wished, it is mournful to consider how many 
cajuses are co-operating for the continuance and 
increase of the evil, and how little likelihood 
there appears of attracting the public attention 
to any thing that might be proposed for allevi- 
ating it. Your manners present one obstacle: on 
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the continent women take a much greater share 
in business than is usual in this country, and 
this without being in any degree unfitted thereby 
for their domestic duties, but on the contrary 
becoming more truly their husbands’ helpmates ; 
with you men have intruded into many of those 
branches, of trade which mighf as well, and far 
more becomingly, be carried on by the other sex. 
You endeavoured to vindicate your countrymen 
from the imputation of pride; look at the charge 
in connection with this subject, and ask yourself, 
after such re-consideration, whether it may not 
be alleged against them with severe but perfect 
truth. Men are not disqualified by their en- 
gagements in trade from being received in high 
society ; but from the moment that a well-born 
or well-educated women employs her acquire- 
nlents in obtaining for herself the means of sub- 
sistence, she loses her caste. The word is 
odious, ,and so is the state of things which it 
implies ; "but it is more odious where it exists 
as here, in exception to the general course of 
feeling, than where it is the established order, 
under which individuals are born, and to whjch 
therefore their habits and expectations are ac- 
commodated. How large is the number of 
those persons among you, who by birth, con- 
nections, profession or occupation, hold a re- 
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spectable station in society, deriving their 
means meantime mainly, if not entirely, from a 
life-income, or depending for support upoa the 
yet more precarious tenure of their own exer- 
tions. The customs of the world in most cases, . . 
the absolute necessity in many, . . of making an 
appearance correspondent to their station, com- 
pels them to live , to the extent of their re- 
sources ; and thus upon the death of the father 
of a family, or the more pitiable case of his 
hopeless disablement, those whom he may 
leave, and who were dependent upon him, aye 
at once reduced to distress and degradation. 
How large a proportion of the men in every 
profession are in this fearful predicament ! Add 
to this, that commerce in most of its. branches 
has been converted by the greedy spirit of the 
age, from a regular business of patient industry 
into a game of hazard ; insomuch that the safety 
of even the most honourable, upright and care- 
ful merchant is no longer in his own .keeping, 
but depends, in a most perilous degree, upon 
the conduct of others, against whose want of 
prudence or of principle he cannot insure, as 
he can against the danger of the seas ! Methinks 
it should make a living heart ache, to think 
whenever .this land of credit is shaken by a 
commercial earthquake, how many a goodly 
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fabric of happiness is laid in ruins; and to know 
how many women, who have been bred up 
amoug all the refinements of affluence, and with 
the expectation that their fortune was in no 
danger of any such reverse, are reduced to seek 
for themselves a scanty and precarious support, 
by the, exercise of those talenfs which had been 
cultivated for recreation or for display; and 
who, while they thus earn the bread of bitter- 
ness, have but too much cause for saying with 
the son of Sirach, “ 0 Death, acceptable is thy 
sentence unto the needy !” In your hard-hearted 
society misfortune is not considered as affording 
any claim to respect, . . scarcely to compassion. 
You have no convents, no religious communi- 
ties in which such persons may be received and 
sheltered. Earth has no other asylum for them 
tSian in its own cold bosom. 

MONTESINOS. 

And yet these are not the griefs under which 
the spirit gives way and the heart breaks. In 
such cases such virtuous exertions are made, so 
much equanimity is manifested, so much good- 
ness is seen, as to make it apparent that He 

** Who gives the burthen gives the strength to bear.” 

Lord Sterline. 

( # 

Happy were it for us all if we bore prosperity 
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as well and wisely as we endure an adverse 
fortune. The reason wherefore it is not so, I 
suppose to be, that the same disposition wfcich 
in the one state ferments into pride, in the 
other is refined into fortitude ; and that cares, 
which eat the heart, are less injurious to our 
spiritual nature than vanities that inflate it and 
corrupt it. “To miss the good which may be 
got by suffering evil,” says one* of our old di- 
vines, “ is the worst of evils ; to lose that gain 
which should be gotten by losses, is of .losses 
the greatest ; but to grow worse with suffering 
evil, is perdition itself.” Men are often found 
under this condemnation ; women, I think, but 
seldom. The sons of perdition are more nu- 
merous than the daughters. If wom$n are not 
made of finer clay, there has been more of the 
dew of heaven to temper it. Or is it tfiat 
“ thoughf the dews of Divine Grace fall every 
where, yet they lie longest in the shade;” and 
women, in the usual course of life, ke^p in the 
shade, while men bra\ e the wind, seek the sun- 
shine, and are exposed to all weathers ? 

Sill THOMAS MORE. 

•Society, though in some respects it bears 
hard upon women, is favourable to them in 

* . Barnabas OJey. Note to Jackson’s Works, vol, iii. p. 672, 

f Patrick's Pilgrim. 
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this, that* their path of duty is strictly defined 
by its laws, and that even such of its habits as 
arejeast in accord with a religious life, intrench 
not upon the precincts of their religious belief. 
The maxim that if honour were lost among the 
rest of mankind, it ought still to be found in 
the breast of kings, was a brave one, and worthy 
to have proceeded from a better man than the 
one who uttered it. More true is it that if 
religion were every where else exploded, it 
would retain its place in the heart of woman, 
therefore is it then that this principle, of all 
principles the most powerful, has never been 
brought into action for the relief of women 
under such circumstances of adverse fortune as 
those to which, in the changes and chances of 
your unstable society, they are always liable ? 
A mad woman can raise a sect among you ; a 
profligate and revengeful one can endanger the 
state. ^How is it, and in a nation too which is 
so easily moved, that among all the forms 
which enthusiasm is Continually taking, . . . 
among all the channels into which public cha- 
rity is directed by individual exertions, . .an end 
so worthy, . .an object so beneficial, so needful, 
so pious, as that of providing a ready /md ho- 
nourable retreat ftjr such persons, should have 
been overlooked ? Zeal abounds among yoh : 
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enthusiasm, .. I use the word in its virtuous 
sense, . . is ready to answer any call that may 
be made upon it; and the kind of bounty vdiich 
is required, overflows at this time and runs to 
waste. But where is the woman who shall be 
the Clara or Teresa of Protestant England, la- 
bouring for the certain benefit of her sex with 
their ardour, but without their delusion and 
fatal superstition, which have entailed such 
misery upon thousands ! 

MONTESINOS. 

An experiment of this kind has been under- 
taken : it remains to be seen whether this 
generation will have the honour of supporting 
it, or the disgrace of suffering it to fail. That 
which is most essential, and which might have 
seemed most difficult to find, was found : an 
mstitutress who devotes her fortunes, her influ - 
ence, and her life, to this generous purpose ; and 
who, to every other advantage, adds that of rank. 
Her institution has not the sanction only, but 
the cordial approbation, of persons in the highest 
rank; but efficient patronage is still wanting; 
nor is it likely to obtain that general atten- 
tion, and consequent support, which its general 
utility deserves. The likeliest chance for its 
being rendered permanent seems to be from 

VOL. a. 


x 
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posthumous bounty, if some of those persons 
(and such there are in every generation) who 
bequeath large sums for pious purposes, should 
perceive that no purpose can be more pious 
than this. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Has it failed to obtain the attention which it 

« » 

deserves because it is too reasonable, or owing 
to any defect inherent in the scheme itself? 

* MONTES I NOS. 

I can discern in the scheme no other defect 
than the inevitable one that its appeal for sup- 
port is made to the higher orders, and that 
large sums may be raised with more facility 
and more certainty by small contributions, 
among ap extensive public, than by the most 
liberal donations that can be looked for in a 

t 

.limited circle. Possibly, too, the causes which 
you suspect may operate against it. There is 
no appeal to enthusiasm, none to the imagina- 
tion ; no sacrifices are to be made, no diffi- 
culties to be encountered, no wonders to be 
achieved ; and, . .which is yet more unfavoura- 
ble, .. no public meetings for promoting it are 
held ; uo speeches in favour of it are delivered 
upon platforms, and reported in newspapers; 
no Ladies’ Committees arc formed to collect 
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contributions ; and no Vanity Fair opened in 
aid of the funds, under the title of a Ladies’ 
Bazaar.* 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

There is no endowment then for this Insti- 
tution ? 

MONTESINOS. 

O 0 

None. It was hoped that from ten to fifteen 
thousand pounds might have been raised, which 
would have sufficed for putting it upon#a per- 
manent establishment ; but though the Queen, 

* 

* t£ I wish,” says a correspondent, u you would bestow 
some remarks upon tbe Ladies' Bazaars, Repositories, Fairs, 
&c. ..for (to say nothing of their detestable exhibitory cha- 
racter) you cannot think the mischief they are doing to little 
toy-shop-keepers, and poor women who got tlioir bread by 
those knicknacks, the sale of which is now monopolized by 
the ladies, A friend of mine went into a shop in Burlington 
Arcade lately, to purchase some trifle, and on her remarking 
how little choice there was, the shopkeeper said, that all in 
her way of business were half ruined by 4 the charitable .La- 
dies,* who came and bought the first of any pretty new- , 
invented toy, set to work themselves, and so spoilt the trades- 
man’s market. 

“ 4 There !’ said a young lady of rank to one of her ac- 
quain ,ance, pointing to a young mustachioed lancer, who had 
just turned from the booth where she was selling her wares ; . . 

‘ there, ..I have just made him pay me fifteen shillings for a 
pair of garters !’ How should you like to see a daughter of 
yours acting charity in that style ?” 

x 2 
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and the late Princess Charlotte, and the other 
Princesses, contributed to the subscription, 
not five thousand were collected ; and the ex- 
periment could not have been made, had it not 
been for the support afforded it by the Institu- 
tress. Lady Isabella King, and by those mem- 
bers who were able to pay a high rent for their 
apartments, . .the scheme being devised for three 
classes, differing in point of fortune, but upon 
an eqpHal footing in education, principles and 
manners. The wealthier members contribute, 
by their larger payments, to the support of the 
establishment: the second class pay fifty pounds 
each, per year, for their apartments and board ; 
and there is a third class who, having no means 
of their pwn, though in other respects pecu- 
liarly fitted for such an institution, as well as 
.peculiarly in need of such an asylum, are ap- 
pointed to official situations, with salaries an- 
nexed. A school for female orphans, belonging 
_ to the same rank of life, is to be engrafted on 
the scheme, whenever funds shall be obtained 
for it. No habit is worn : the institution has 
necessarily its regulations, to which all the 
members are expected to conform, but there is 
nothing approaching to what, in your days, 
would have been called a rule. It must be 

• i 

needless to say that no vows are reejuired, nor 
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even an engagement for any term of years. 
The scheme has succeeded upon trial, inso- 
much that the Queen, when she visited it, said 
it was a blessed asylum ; and it would be as 
beneficial as it is practicable, if funds for ex- 
tending and rendering it permanent were forth- 
coming. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Perhaps the scheme has not enough that is 
apparent. Esse quam videri is a wise motto for 
one who is worthy to wear it ; but not to be 
sculptured over the portals of an edifice which, 
while intended for a pious purpose, should at 
the same time be a monument of high civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps in this plan too little is asked 
from thos'g who are disposed to be its benefac- 
tors, and too little offered them in return. Let 
us inquire what is desirable, and what may be 
deemed attainable, in a country such as Great 
Britain is at this time, flow have those elee- 
mosynary establishments been found to answer, 
which have been endowed since the suppression 
of the monasteries ? 

MONTKSINOS. 

The good they do is by no means commen- 
surate with the expenditure by which it is 
obtained. Owing in part, no doubt, to the 
total want of a religious character, they have 
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never become respectable in public opinion. 

Less cost than that at which the inmates in 

such„communities are supported, might enable 

them to live in a manner more conformable to 

their inclinations, if bestowed upon them in the 

way of pension, as in the case of the out-pen- 

sioners of Chelsea and Greenwich. The moral 
« « 

effect also would be better; for, notwithstand- 
ing, the old song which tells us that 

“ Crabbed age and youth 

Cannot dwell together," 

gradations of rank are not more beneficial in a 
commonwealth, than gradations of age are to 
the heart of man in his domestic circle. There 
are few popple so entirely without connections, 
that if they derived from some eleemosynary 
fymtl a pension sufficient for their decent main- 
tenance, they could not find some family into 
which for relationship, or good will and mu- 
tual convenience, they might be admitted as 
inmates, and where they might live in an inter- 
change of good offices, which it is as salutary 
to render as to receive. Such pensions, con- 
ferring independence however humble, would 
confer a certain degree of respectability, the 
more surely because good character would be 
deemed as necessary a cjualification for the 
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candidate as indigence : the best consequence, 
however, would be, that the pensioner would 
not be taken out of the sphere of human phari- 
ties. For in alms houses a number of unhappy 
persons, unconnected with each other, are 
brought together, all of whom have been sad- 
dened, and the greater part too probably soured 

P 0 

as well, by age, infirmities, and the very course 
of misfortunes which has brought them to such 
an asylum ; and there, having no other employ- 
ment, their uncomfortable feelings take the 
form of ill-will to one another, and of querulous 
discontent with a situation in which they feel 
the sense of degradation and the uneasiness of 
restraint. Such establishments, however, are 
in no respect analogous to that of which we 
are speaking ; nor, indeed, could any thing be 
more injurious to the success of the experiment, 
than to have it supposed that it partook in any 
degree of the same character. 

SIR TIIOMAS MORE. 

Right ; but useful inference is to be drawn 
from them ; for they show that human beings 
cannot live happily in constrained community 
of habits, without the aid of religious feeling, and 
without implicit obedience to a superior; and 
these are things, which if they were desirable 
(and this maybe doubted), are not to be expected 
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in these times. There must be a classification 
of relief ; and in devising it for the higher 
classes, you may learn from these inferior esta- 
blishments the propriety of requiring that the 
inmates of a Protestant Convent should possess 
each an income of her own (whether from a 
salary, or from other sources*), otherwise the 
respectability of the institution could not be 
maintained. For poverty brings with it worse 
consequences than that which Juvenal pro- 
nounced to be its worst : it is not necessarily 

connected with meanness and sordid habits, 

* 

but it leads to them so naturally, that you can- 
not hope to keep them apart. 

MOXTKSINOH. 

Alas for, poor humanity, whose frail virtues 
are parched when exposed to the sun ; or, if 
deprived of sunshine, are nipt, and wither in 
the shade ! 

SIR THOMAS MORI,. 

I 

Say rather, alas for human institutions ! 
when, instead of aiming at the improvement of 
man’s moral nature, they are at variance with 
it, and, favouring all its evil propensities, pam- 
per one class of vices, and exasperate another ! 

In such establishments as are desirqd, and 
must, because of the necessity for, them, be 
instituted ere long (whatever be the issue of 
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the present experiment), unless you become 
retrograde in civilization, it will not be difficult 
to hold a safe and even course between th<% too 
little and the too much. They will partake 
rather of the character of colleges than of con- 
vents. The fewer regulations the better ; none 
beyond what arj indispensable for the well 
being of the community : even a common table 
is not to be recommended : the members may 
better be left to choose their own society, and 
to make all minor arrangements among, them- 
selves. But uniformity of dress would be 
proper, for preventing expense and vanity, and 
for a visible sign, which might attract notice, 
and if the habit were at once grave, convenient 
and graceful, would ensure respect* In like 
manner, lor the sake of effect, the domicile 
ought to have an appearance in character with 
its purpose. Your mortmain laws were neces- 
sary when they were enacted : is there any rea- 
son why they should not be repealed now that 
the necessity for then! has ceased to exist? 

MONTES I N OS. 

None, ..if the laws against Monks, Friars, 
Jesuits, and Regulars of every description, 
were enforced as they ought to be. They 
have, in some cases, frustrated good and gene- 
rous intentions, and, in others, have diverted 
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into the hands of the lawyers no small portion 
of property bequeathed to better uses. Under 
the, Land Tax Redemption Act something more 
than £100,000 per annum of Church Lands were 
sold, whereby thrice as much land as that 
rental would represent was freed from mort- 
main. It must be evident therefore that no 
. « *. 

inconvenience could arise (proper precautions 
being taken against that pestilent superstition 
which is spreading amongst us!). ..from replac- 
ing in this kind of tenure as much land as could 
be required for any beneficial purposes. Not 
that land is to be deemed so advisable for any 
permanent revenue in such cases as the public 
funds. Experience has but too well proved 
that stewards are not always faithful in the 
care of charitable donations ; and it has proved 
p.lso that land so appropriated is far from being 
secure during the desolating course of revolu- 
tion. Indeed, funded property is more likely 
to be recovered, by inscription in some Great 
Book (as in France), when the storm is past. 
A local habitation, therefore, is all that should 
be desired when a secular nunnery, or rather a 
college for women, is to be established ; with 
just ground enough for use, for rccreatjon, and 
for becoming ornament, . . enough ( to preserve 
the respectability of its appearance and to pre- 
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vent intrusion. The spirit which built cathe- 
drals and founded convents is not extinguished, 
and never will be extinct, while man retains 
in him a spark of the divine nature. Nor can I 
be persuaded, that the religion is wanting by 
which miracles are wrought, and mountains 
may be removed/ when I know what has been 
effected in this generation by Protestant mis- 
sionaries, and with what true faith and well- 
directed zeal they are labouring at this time. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The difficulties here, to be removed are but 

# 

as molehills. Money alone is wanted, . . money 
from the noble and the wealthy, so to be applied 
as would increase their means of beneficence. 
Were the edifice ready it might be, expected 
that, as such persons in former times founded 
chantries for the sake of relieving the souls of 
their ancestors, they would now, in prospective 
kindness to those of their own blood, found 
bursaries for such a college, reserving to them- 
selves and their heirs the right of presentation. 
The building itself might be facilitated by a 
condition, that every benefactor who erected a 
set of chambers, should thereby acquire a right 
(alienable by will, gift, or sale, like any other 
property,) of nominating an inmate. Consider- 
ing how greatly patronage is, and ever must be. 
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desired in a state of society like yours, it may 
reasonably be supposed, that there would be 
no epulent or noble family, which would not, 
for its own reputation, and remote interest, as 
well as for the satisfaction of securing to itself 
the sure means of doing good, while it conferred 
a favour, t invest some of its money thus. One 
institution of this kind having been established, 
the example would be followed, and there 
would soon be no large town in this wealthy 
island, without such a Gynaeceum in its vicin- 
ity, and no woman of rank and fortune but 
would have a bursary in her gift. 

MONTE, SI NOS. 

The business of female education would 
naturally, be transferred to these institutions 
gradually, and to the evident advantage of all 
parties : the parents would here be secured 
against the danger of trusting their daughters 
to the,care of careless or unworthy persons; 
.girls would have the advantage of cider society ; 
and the class of women vfho are now empl6ycd 
in tuition, would find there the asylum which 
they need, the respectability of station which 
they deserve, and as much, or as little, as they 
might choose to undertake of the employment 
for which their talents and acquirements qualify 
them. 
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SIR THOMAS MOKE. 

Thus then you would have all the good which 
nunneries pretend to offer, and which upder 
some circumstances they have afforded. The 
enthusiasm which is restless in inaction would 
not be satisfied there: but for such enthusiasm 
the scheme is not intended ; it is for sober piety, 
for the meek, the retiring and the gentfe,*whom 
nature has enabled rather to suffer than to act, 
and who would thus be saved from suffering, 
not indeed the numerous evils which flesh is 
heir to, but all those (and they are hardly less 
numerous,) which reverses of fortune bring 
with them. Yet, Montesinos, you must not 
suppose that I disparage enthusiasm, which if 
allied to madness, is akin to it oply in the 
same degree that genius is ; and without which 
nothing that is magnanimous will be contem- 
plated, . . nothing that is above the level of every 
day life, or out of its course, will be attempted , . . 
nothing that is great will be accomplished. The 
material difficulties which must be overcome 
before a first Gynaeceum can be established 
are. as I called them, molehills ; there are moral 
ones in the way which will appear like moun- 
tains to the children of this world, but these an 
enthusiast .may remove by faith and the works 
of faith,., by hope and charity and exertion, by 
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ardour and by perseverance; without these, 
righteous enthusiasm is not to be found, and 
witfy, them it creates the means whereby its 
ends are to be effected. There is work enough 
for it abroad and at home ; work enough for all 
(it is of women that I am now speaking) who 
feel in themselves the strength of heroic virtue, 
and aspire to its rewards, and shrink not from 
the scenes into which in its exercise it would 
carry them. Such women you have among 
you; there are such, and there ever will be 
such in every generation. Why then have you 
no Bcguines, no Sisters of Charity ? why in the 
most needful, the most merciful form that 
charity can take, have you not yet followed the 
example o,f the French and the Netherlander ? 
No Vincent de Paul has been heard in your 
pulpits : no Louise le Gras has appeared among 
the daughters of Great Britain ! Piety has found 
its way^into your prisons; your hospitals are 
imploring it in vain ; nothing is wanting in 
them but religious charity ; and oh whalt a 
want is that ! and how different would be the 
moral effect which these medical schools pro- 
duce upon the pupils educated there, if this 
lamentable deficiency were supplied ! t I know 
not whether they or the patients suffer most 
from its absence. Many are the lives which 
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might be saved by it ; many are the death- 
beds to which it would administer a consolation 
that is now too often wanted ; and many.are 
the young hearts which would be preserved, by 
its purifying and ennobling presence, from an 
infection worse than any evil influence which 
affects the life alone. A school of medicine 
ought also to be a school of Christian human- 
ity ; when it is not so, the profession which of 
all others ought most to soften the heart, tends 
sureliest to corrupt and harden it. 

■MONTESINOS. 

It is not to the hospitals alone that this bless- 
ed spirit of charity might be directed ; while 
it reformed those establishments by its pre- 
sence, it would lessen the pressure upon them 
by seeking out the sick, and attending them in 
their own habitations. These measures have 
been ably and eloquently* recommended, and 
though no visible effect has yet been produced 

* In a pamphlet entitled “ Protestant Sisters of Charity 
a Letter addressed to the Lord Bishop of London, developing 
a plan for improving the arrangements at present existing for 
administering medical advice and visiting the sick poor, 
London, J82(i. In Blackwood’s Magazine for December, 1825; 
and in two Letters in the London Medical Gazette. The 
pamphlet « earnestly recommend to my readers notice ; the 
two Letters at d an extract from the Magazine will be found 
appended to the volume. 
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by the appeal, the seed which has been cast 
upon the waters, will be found after many days. 

, SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Thy pulse, Montesinos, plays not as it was 
wont to do in youth ! otherwise, there would 
not have been that expression of cold contented 
patience, in a case where there are no difficulties 
but what earnest ardour may overcome. Dis- 
ease and wretchedness are as constant in their 
course as time; the compassion, the tender- 
ness, . .whereby, in a far greater degree than by 
any human skill when these are wanting, they 
are to be alleviated and lessened, exist among 
you, but they are latent and require to be 
called forth and put in action. And until this 
be done, ,it is the duty of those to whom the 
pulpit or the press is open, if they feel as they 
pught to do for their suffering fellow-creatures, 
to awaken these virtues, and direct into use- 
ful channels the enthusiasm which too often 

I 

runs wild and goes to waste. 

MONTKSPNOS. ' J 

A call of this kind must not be looked for 
from the pulpit, at least not from the Church 
pulpits. To make it there would require«a spirit 
of enthusiasm, which they, whose duty it is to 
keep things in order, and within theif appointed 
bounds, seek always to repress. 
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Silt THOMAS MOKE. 

Say rather to regulate than to repress, . . for 
woe to the Church in which that spirit should 
be quenched! It is in the nature of things that 
the still waters of an establishment should have 
a tendency to stagnate: they would cease to 
be living waters, if they were not sometimes, 
like the pool of Bethesda, troubled by an 
Angel ! 

MONTES I NOS. 

The Church pulpits would not be silent, when 
an appeal was to be made, in support of such 
a scheme, to that charity which consists in 
alms-giving. They would make the appeal 
powerfully, and it would be cheerfully an- 
swered. But the impulse must first be given 
by some moving mind, . . by some one “ blessed 
above women,’" who has set her heart c:i 
heaven, yet feels that the praise of men may 
sometimes be necessary for effecting a great 
work of goodness ; and that it may be part of 
her duty to leave, behind her, in this world, a 
stirring and illustrious example, . . that which 
has been called the last infirmity of noble minds, 
becoming here the righteous ambition and wise 
desire of a sanctified one. 

MU THOMAS MOKE. 

Know you such a woman.? 

VO).. II. 
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MONTESINOS. 

One such is known at this time in our prisons : 
had her zeal taken this direction, all that we 
are now desiderating would have been done. 
I have another in my mind’s eye;.. one who 
has been the liveliest of the lively, the gayest of 
the gay ; admired for her talents by those who 
knew her only in her writings, and esteemed 
for her worth by those who were acquainted 
with her in the relations of private life ; one who, 
having grown up in the laxest sect of semi- 
Chjristians, felt the necessity of vital religion, 
while attending upon her father with dutiful 
affection, during the long and painful infirmities 
of his old age ; and who has now joined a sect, 
distinguished from all others by its formalities 
and enthusiasm, because it was among its 
members that she first found the lively faith for 
which her soul thirsted. She has assumed the 
garb, anfl even the shibboleth of the sect, not 
losing in the change her warmth of heart and 
cheerfulness of spirit, nor gaining by it stny 
increase of sincerity and frankness, . . for with 
these nature had endued her, and society, ev ( en 
that of the great, had not corrupted them. The 
resolution, the activity, the genius, the benevo- 
lence, which are required for such a, work, are 
to be found in her : and were she present in 
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person, as she is in imagination, I would say to 
her . . . Thou art the woman ! 

SIR THOMAS MORE. * 

You look to sectarians for the service which 
is thus to be rendered to humanity. Is this a 
virtual confession, that it would be vain to hope 
for such a manifestation of benevolence, among 
the members of the national Church ? 

MONTESTNOS. 

Supposing the religious feeling in the indi- 
vidual to be equally ardent, the circumstances 
equally fitting, and the personal qualifications 
alike, I should expect that among the Quakers, 
rather than any other community, persons 
would be found to take up a project like this, 
with the ardour that is required for itr ; because 
their institutions favour both the disposition 
and the direction of it. A Quakeress does not 
extravagate when she engages in such an en- 
terprizc, as that of attempting to refittm the 
wretched inhabitants of a London prison : she 
not only believes herself to be keeping the 
straight path of duty when upon such a pur- 
suit, but is confirmed in that belief by the prin- 
ciples flf her sect, and the opinion of the little 
world in which she moves ; in many of her own 
faith she meets with active co-operation as well 
as sincere sympathy, a still greater number 
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regard her with admiration, and to the whole 
body, both in America and Great Britain, she 
becomes an object of respect and honour and 
pride. The discipline of the Quakers which 
breaks in its members to habits of quietude, 
forbearance, meekness and exemplary self- 
command,- allows large licensfe to enthusiasm, 
and indeed, sets no bounds to it when it takes 
the course of benevolent exertion. Among us it 
would require a high degree of excitement, for 
a woman, however beneficent and pious, to 
vepture upon what a Quakeress would under- 
take in her habitual state of mind : the former 
would incur the reproach, or the suspicion of 
insanity, for what, if done by the latter, would 
call forth mo surprize. The usages of society 
restrain us here, more perhaps than the spirit 
of our Church, which however tends insensibly 
to torpify what it always avoids to stimulate. 

I Silt THOMAS MOKE. 

i K’x Mo retro Jluere et sublet psa rrferri 

Res Dunaum ! ' 

MONTESIXOS. 

I would reply to the Trojan who should jtell 
me so, that its tide is not ebbing, but holds on 
in the quietness of its even course, a d#ep and 
mighty stream, in, omue volubilis tcvi{in. If the 
a tendency of the national Church is to produce 
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sober uniformity of which torpor or indifference 
is the besetting’ sin, rather than to excite or en- 
courage what may be called an extramu&dane 
zeal, this has not arisen from any mispersuasion, 
or error prepense. There has been no lack of 
heroic virtue in the English Church, whenever 
unhappy times have called for its manifestation : 
witness the noble army of its martyrs under the 
bloody reign ; witness its confessors during the 
Great Rebellion ; witness the resistance, in 
the next generation, to those measures which, 
if not so resisted, would have re-established 
popery and arbitrary power in these kingdoms. 
In forming, or rather in reforming, our ecclesi- 
astical establishment, Cranmer and Ridley, and 
their more fortunate successors, had* on the one 
hand to guard against the pomps and vanities 
of Romish superstition, on the other, against 
the extravagances of enthusiasm, running wild 
as soon as it had broken its reins : but they 
were doubly fearful of enthusiasm' because 
they saw on both sides the evils and abomina- 
tions to which it may be perverted; for the 
frantic crimes of the Anabaptists are not more 
revolting than the blasphemous legends which 
the Romish Church has sent abroad and ratified 
with the 'stamp of its infallibility, whenever 
some wretched friar, or nun, was found insane 
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enough to be its tool, or impious enough to 
become its agent. Thus it has come to pass, 
that fn its righteous desire of shunning all 
evil, or occasion of evil, our Church has fore- 
gone a powerful, though a dangerous means 
of doing good. For the same reason that we 
have hajd «no Ida of Louvain, ho Catharine of 
Sienna or Bologna, no Veronica, no Mary Mag- 
dalene of Pazzi, no Sister Providence or Sister 
Nativity, . .for that same reason we have had 
no Louise de Gras. 

)Vherefore Protestantism has not had its Be- 
guines, may thus be explained with regard to 
England. The community had no establishment 
here before the Reformation, and for the reason 
which has been assigned, its institution after- 
wards was not to be expected ; but why they 
are not found in the Protestant parts of the 
continent, is a question which cannot be an- 
swered so creditably for the Reformed Churches. 
Nothing in ecclesiastical history is more uncer- 
tain than the origin of tile Beguines. Their 
numbers were greatly increased during the 
Crusades; for very many women of the higher 
and middle ranks, being, in that age of etfthusi- 
astic military devotion, left by their husbands 
and other natural ^protectors, enrolled them- 
selves for security in a sisterhood, who enjoyed 
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the respectability and comparative safety of a 
religious order, but were neither bound by 
vows, nor subjected to any unnatural austerities. 
But because of these exemptions, and also be- 
cause, being a most useful society, they were 
favoured by the people, they became objects 
of jealousy to the whole regimented forces of 
the Romish Clm r ch. The nuns hated them 
because they envied their liberty. The Tertia- 
ries, both Dominican and Franciscan, regarded 
them as rivals in public opinion, and thus drew 
upon them the enmity of the two great mendicant 
orders, who never acted with unanimity except 
it was to persecute, and then they always hear- 
tily co-operated. The clergy discountenanced 
and opposed them, thinking every thing ill be- 
stowed which was not bestowed upon them- 
selves; and the Beguines, deservedly popular 
as they were, had to contend against the self- 
ishness of common nature, .. for persons, who 
would have been well pleased if a female rela- 
tion took the veif as a nun, opposed her entrance 
into a Beguinage, because in that case, not 
becoming dead to the world, she retained her 
property. These concurring causes drew on 
them much vexation, and no small share of per- 
secution; notwithstanding which they became 
so numerous, that in the fourteenth century the 
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Bishop of Strasburg estimated them at 200,000. 
Among such numbers, where the forlorn sought 
for protection, the unhappy and the bereaved 
for the peace of mind which accompanies the 
consciousness of being virtuously employed, 
and the enthusiastic for sympathy and for the 
opportunity of laying up* a t treasure of good 
works, there it must needs* have been that 
many would seek admission for mixed motives, 
and with less worthy intentions, and that licen- 
tiousness would sometimes be found under the 
ho<j)d and habit of hypocrisy. The abuses 
which thus occurred were incident to the order, 
not arising (as in convents) from an original error 
in its constitution, and therefore inherent in it; 
they were. remedied by a prudent law, pre- 
scribing that no woman should be admitted 
iyto the community till she was forty years of 
age. When the Beghards were persecuted, 
the Begiiines came under the same imputation 
of heresy, and both were said to have derived 
their heretical opinions froln reading the Scrip- 
tures in their own tongue. Many of the Beg- 
hards, in the hope of escaping martyrdom, took 
shelter in the ranks of the Observant Francis- 
cans, a limb of the Seraphic tree, whose branches 
continually afforded loppings for the bonfires 
of the Inquisition; but at the Reformation, 
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both Begliards and Bcguines, throughout Ger- 
many, very generally became Lutherans. The 
Beghards are heard of no. more; how it fcame 
to pass that the Beguines should from that time 
have continued to exist exclusively as a Romish 
community, is thus to be explained, . . that in 
Roman Catholic coiHitries they continued to 
hold their possessions, while in those parts of 
the continent where the Reformation prevailed, 
the rapacity which impoverished the Church 
made no distinction between them and the 
superstitious orders; such sisters, therefore, # in 
those parts, as adhered to the Romish Church, 
or who, regarding little the difference of belief, 
were dutifully attached to their own way of life, 
removed to the Beguinages which had escaped 
the storm.* They were then favoured instead 

* The best account of the Beguines is in Mosheim's posthu- 
mous work De BvghardU cl Be gain abas, (Lipsijc, 1 71)0.) 
lie has very well characterised the work of his predecessor 
Tlyekel, in which there is a great deal of curious matter, with 
the least possible information concerning the real history of 
the order. The title of this book is, Fit a S. Bcgger, Ducmtr 
B raj) ant id’, Andetenncnsium , Begginarum ct Bcggardorum Fun- 
datrkis: m veins, hactcnm mm edita , et Commcntario illustrata . 
Adjunct a est Ilistoria Begginasioruni Belgii. Auctorc Joscpho 
Gcldolpho a Iiychel ah Oorbetck , Ablate S. Gertrudis Lovanicnsis . 
Lovaniu 1G3Y. (small 4to.) Anothor work of I\ yokel's should 
accompany it, III storm S. Gertrudis , Pnnopis f vgitus , Primer 
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of being persecuted as in former times; and 
there they have continued to flourish, for the 
credit of the Romish Church, and for the good 
of humanity. Scandal has ceased to attack 
them ; and though they were plundered during 
the first years of the Revolution, yet even then 
their utility was so generally acknowledged, 
that (like the Hospital Nuns in France) they 
were supported by public feeling against the 
madness of the times. 

The Protestants were formerly reproached 
for making no exertions to spread the Gospel 
among heathen nations. That reproach has 
been done away. Within the course of thirty 
years, I have seen the unpromising commence- 
ment of the Protestant missions, their patient 
progress, and the success with which God is 
blessing them. Thirty years hence this other 
reproach may also be effaced, and England have 
its Reguines and its Sisters of Charity. It is 
grievously in need of them ! There is nothing 
Romish, nothing superstitious, nothing fanati- 
cal in such associations ; nothing but what is 


Nile lien sis Abbattsscv. Notts ct figuris erneis subin (le til lust rat a 
operd et impemd Joseph i Gerdolphi a liychtl, Abbatis S. Gcrtru- 
dis Lovanii. Bruxellse, 3(5 37. (small 4 to.) These crude, 
curious and amusing works, written by a man of much learn- 
ing and more credulity, are rarely to be procured. 
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righteous and holy ; nothing but what properly 
belongs to that that religious service 

which the Apostle James,, the brother o& our 
Lord, has told us is pure and undefiled before 
God and the Father. They who shall see such 
societies instituted and flourishing here, may 
have a better hope *ithat it may please the 
Almighty to continue his manifold mercies to 
this island, notwithstanding the errors which 
endanger it, and the offences which cry to 
Heaven.* 

• 

* I will add here an account of the Beguinage in Ghent, 
extracted from a journal written in 1815, 

“ The most interesting object in Ghent to me, and indeed 
the most remarkable, is the Beguinage, which is the principal 
establishment of the order, and very much the largest. It is at 
one end of the city and entirely enclosed, being indeed a little 
town of itself. You enter through a gateway, over which there 
is an image of Queen St. Elizabeth of Hungary, the Patron 
Saint, or Saint-Patroness of the institution. The space inclosed 
cannot be less than the area of the whole town of Keswick ; but 
the Beguinage is unlike alms-liousc, college, village or towi. 
It is a collection of contiguous houses of different sizes, each 
with a small garden in front, and a high well-built brick wall 
inclosing them all. Upon every door is the name, not of the 
tenants, ^jut of the Saint under whose protection the tenement 
is placed ; there is no opening in the door through which any 
thing can be seen, so that in this respect the clausurc is com- 
plete. There are several streets tipis built, with houses on 
both sides. The silence and solitude of such streets may 
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easily be imagined, and the effect is very striking upon enter- 
ing there from the busy streets of Ghent : you seem to be in 
a different world. There is a large church within the pre- 
cincts; a burial ground, in which there are no monuments; 
a branch from one of the many rivers or canals wherewith 
Ghent is intersected, in which the washing of the community 
is performed, from a large boat ; and a largo piece of ground 
planted with trees, where the cldthes are dried. 

“ Our appearance here, and the evident curiosity with 
which we were perambulating a place seldom visited by 
strangers, attracted notice ; and we veere at length courteously 
accosted by a sister, who proved to be the second personage 
in the community. She showed us the interior, and gave us 
such explanations as wc desired. It is curious that she seemed 
to^know nothing of the origin of the order, nor by whom it is 
said to have been founded ; nor could she refer me to any 
book containing either its history or its rule. 

“ According to this lady, there are at this time about six 
thousand Beguines in Brabant and Flanders, to which coun- 
tries they are confined ; six hundred and twenty of these are 
resident here. They were rich before the Revolution ; then, 
fn the general spoliation, their lands were taken from them, 
and they were commanded to lay aside their distinguishing 
dress; biit this mandate was only obeyed in part, because 
public opinion, even then, was strongly in tlieir favour, and 

t) 

they were of such manifest utility to all ranks, that ver^ few, 
however otherwise malignant, were disposed to injure them. 
They receive the sick w'ho come to them for succour, and 
they support as well as attend them as long as the case'may 
require. They go out also to nurse the sick, when tlieir ser- 
vices are asked for. They are not bound by any # vow*s, and 
Madame Dcvolder (this was the name of our obliging inform- 
ant) assured us with an air of becoming pride, that no instance 
of a Beguinc withdrawing from the order had ever been 
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known. The reason was obvious; the institution is in itself 
reasonable and useful, as well as humane and religious; no 
person is compelled to enter it, because there is no vow, no 
clausure, and no person who wished to withdraw could be\*om- 
pelled to stay : and I suppose their numbers are generally, if 
not wholly, filled up by women who, when their youth is gone 
by, seek a retirement, or need an asylum, from the world. 
Madame Devolder herself entered after the death of her hus- 
band. The property which a Beguine brings with*hor, reverts 
to her heirs at law upon her decease. 

“ During the Revolution, the church of this Beguinage was 
sold, as being confiscated property belonging to a suppressed 
order. The sale was a mere device, or in English phrase a 
job, to accommodate some parti/an of the ruling demagogues 
with ready money. Such a person bought it for a nomiAal 
price, and in the course of two or three weeks sold it for 300 
Louis-d'or to Madame Devolder and another sister; who, as 
soon as they could, made it over once more to the community. 

“ The sisters dine in the Refectory if they please, but any 
one wdio chooses may have dinner sent from thence to her own 
apartments. We were taken into three of these chambers ; 
they are small, and furnished with little more than nocessai / 
comforts, but those comforts are there, and they are remark- 
ably clean. In one, a sister who has been bedridflen many 
years, was sitting up in be d, knitting: we were introduced into 
her chamber, because Madame Dev older said, it amused he*r 
to see visitors, though she could not converse with us, for she 
spoke no French, and there was no Flemish tongue in our 
party. Two sisters were spinning in another chamber, one of 
whom was 83 years of age, the other 85 . 

“ The habit of the Bcguines is not inconvenient, but it*is 
abominably ugly ; as the habit of every female order is, I be- 
lieve, without exception.” 1 

U yokel (§71, p. 31a) says, this Beguinage was founded 
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about the year 1234, by Joanna and Margareta, countesses of 
Flanders. None of the present buildings appear to be as old 
as his own days ; the former edifices were probably destroyed 
during some of the sieges which Ghent has sustained. Before 
the religious wars, he says, it had sometimes contained 700 
inhabitants, when he wrote they did not exceed 400. Est 
locus amplissimus trium et amplius bonariorum ter ret. Additus 
ct amplitudini decor; adco ut qui mult a -Jcidenwt, fatcantur sc 
pulc/irius Itultum vidisse. Olim d prima run originc fuit extimum 
civil ati, nunc intra pomceria conclusum cst. 
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COLLOQUY XIV. 
THE LIBRARY. 


1 was in my library, making room upon the 
shelves for some books which had just arrived 
from New England, removing to a less conspi- 
cuous station others which were of less value 
and in worse dress, when Sir Thomas entered. 
* You are employed, said he, to your heart’s con- 
tent. Why, Montesinos, with these books, and 
the delight you take in their constant society, 
what have you to covet or desire ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Nothing, . . except more books. 

Sill THOMAS MORE. 

' Crescit, indulgent sibi, dirus hydrops. 
MONTESINOS. 

P{ay, nay, my ghostly monitor, this at least 
is no diseased desire ! If I covet more, it is 

for the want I feel and the use which I should 

* 

make of them. “ Libraries,” says my good old 
friend George Dyer, a man as learned as he 
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is benevolent, ..“ libraries are the wardrobes 
of literature, whence men, properly informed, 
might bring forth something for ornament, much 
for curiosity, and more for use.”* These books 
of mine, as you well know, are not drawn up 
here for display, however much the pride of the 
eye may t be gratified in beholding them; they 
are on actual service. Whenever they may be 
dispersed, there is not one among them that 
will ever be more comfortably lodged, or more 
highly prized by its possessor; and generations 
may pass away before some of them will again 
find a reader. . . It is well that we do not moral- 
ize too much upon such subjects, . . 

For foresight is a melancholy gift, 

Which bares the bald, and speeds the all -too- swift. 

II. T. 

But the dispersion of a library, whether in re- 
trospect or in anticipation, is always to me a 
melancholy thing. 

, SIR THOMAS MORE. 

I low many such dispersions must have tdken 
place to have made it possible that these books 
should thus be brought together here among 
the Cumberland mountains ! 

MONTESINOS. 

Many, indeed; and in many instances most 

* History of Cambridge, vol. i. p. G. 
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disastrous ones. Not a few of these volumes 
have been cast up from the wreck of the family 
or convent libraries during the late Revolu- 
tion. Yonder Acta Sanctorum belonged to 
the Capuchines, at Ghent. This book of St. 
Bridget’s Revelations, in which not only all the 
initial letters are illuminated, but evejy capital 
throughout the volume was coloured, came from 
the Carmelite Nunnery at Bruges. That copy 
of Alain Charticr, from the Jesuits’ College at 
Louvain; that Imago Primi Sceculi Societal is, 
from their college at Ruremond. Here are 
books from Colbert’s library; here others from 
the Lamoignon one. And here are two volumes 
of a work,* not more rare than valuable for its 
contents, divorced, unhappily, and it is to be 

feared, for ever, from the one which should stand 

% 

between them; they were printed in a convent, 
at Manila, and brought from thence when that 
city was taken by Sir William Drape’%; they 
have given me, perhaps, as many pluasurably 
houYs, (past in acquiring information which I 
could not otherwise have obtained,) as Sir 
William spent years of anxiety and vexation in 
vainly soliciting the reward of his conquest. 

* Chrorficles of the bare-footed Franciscans in the Philipines, 
China, Japan, Kre. I am indebted for this very curious book 
to the kindness of my friend Sir Robert Harry Inglis. 

vor,. ii. z 
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About a score of the more out-of-the-way 
works in my possession, belonged to some un- 
known person, who seems carefully to have 
gleaned the book-stalls a little before and after 
the year 1790. He marked them with certain 
ciphers, always at the end of the volume. They 
are in various languages, and 4 never found his 
mark in any book that wa^ not worth buying, 
or that I should not have bought without that 
indication to induce me. All were in ragged 
condition, and having been dispersed, upon the 
owner’s death probably, as of no value, to the 
stall? they had returned; and there I found this 
pOr^^f tb^.m^ just before my old haunts as a 
book-huflt^f in the metropolis were disforested, 
to make roorn for the improvements between 

Westminster and, Oxford Road. I haveendea- 

* . ' - v ' 

.voured, without success, to discover the name 
of their former possessor. He must have been 
a rema rkable man ; ...find the whole of his collec- 
tion, judging of it by that part which has come 
into my hands, must hay© been singularly Curi- 
ous. A book is the more valuable to me when 
I know to whom it has belonged, and through 
what “ scenes and changes” it has past* 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

You would liav,e its history recorded in the 
fly leaf, as carefully as the pedigree of a race- 
horse is preserved. 
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MONTESINOS. 

I confess that I have much of that feeling in 
which the superstition concerning relics* has 
originated ; and I am sorry when I see the name 
of a former owner obliterated in a book, or the 
plate of his arms defaced. Poor memorials 
though they be, yet they are something saved 
for awhile from oblivion ; and I should be almost 
as unwilling to destroy them, as to efface the 
Hicjacet of a tombstone. There may be some- 
times a pleasure in recognizing them, sometimes 
a salutary sadness. * ' , 

Yonder Chronicle of King D. Manoel, by 
Damiam de Goes, and yonder GenerapHistory 
of Spain, by Esteban de Garibay, aire Signed by 
their respective authors.'’ The minds of these 
laborious and useful scholars are in their wor^s ; 
but you are brought into a more personal rela-. 
tion with them when you see the page upon 
which you know that their eyes have tested 
and the very characters which their hands have 
traced. This copy of Csisaubon’s Epistles was 
sent to me from Florence, by Walter Landor, 
He had perused it carefully, and to that perusal 
we are indebted for one of the most pleasing of 
his Conversations: these letters had carried 
him in spirit to the age of»their writer, and 
shown James I. to him in the, light wherein 

7. 2 
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James was regarded by contemporary scholars; 
and under the impression thus produced, Lan- 
dor ^as written of him in his happiest mood, 
calmly, philosophically, feelingly, and with no 
more of favourable leaning than justice will 
always manifest when justice is in good humour 
and jn charity with all men. Tl?e book came from 
the palace library at Milan/, .how, or when ab- 
stracted, I know not ; but this beautiful dialogue 
would never have been written had it remained 
there in its place upon the shelf, for the worms 
to finish the work which they had begun. 
Isaac Casaubon must be in your society. Sir 
Thomas, .. for where Erasmus is, you will be, 
and there also Casaubon will have his place 
among thb wise and the good. Tell him, I pray 
y<yi, th^t ,dne honour has in these days been 
• rendered to his name by one who, as a scholar, 
is qualified to appreciate his merits, and whose 
writings will be more durable than monuments 
■of brass* or marble. ; 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Is there uo message to him from Walter 
Landor’s friend ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Say to him, since you encourage me to such 
boldness, that hie letters could scarcely have 
been perused yvith deeper interest by the per- 
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sons to whom they were addressed, than they 
have been by one, it the foot of Skiddaw, who 
is never more contentedly employed than when 
learning from the living minds of other ages; 
one who would gladly have this expression of 
respect and'gratitude conveyed to him; .and who 
trusts that when his course is finished Jhere, he 
shall see him face to face. 

Here is a book with which Lauderdale amused 
himself, when Cromwell kept him prisoner in 
Windsor Castle : he has recorded his state of 
mind during that imprisonment by inscribing 
in it, with his name, and the dates* of time and 
place, the Latin word Durate, and the Greek 
'Oitn-tov mt! ixiumiov . . . Here is a memorial of a 
different kind inscribed in this ,f Rule f 6f 
Penance of St. Francis, as it is ordered fo* re- 
ligious women.” . . “ I beseech my deare mother s 
humbly to accept of this exposition of our holy 
rule, the better to conceive what your poor 
chjld ought to be, who daly beges your bless- 
ing. Constantia Francisco.”.. And here in the 

Apophthegmata, collected by Conrad Lycos- 

* 

* Tift date is 22 Oct. 1657. The book is the Via Ililaria 
Angrlini Gazm, of which an edition in two volumes, 12mo. 
was that year published in London by R. Pepper, of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 

t Douay, 1644. 
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thenes, and published after drastic expurgation, 
by the Jesuits, as a common place book, some 
Portugueze has entered a hearty vow* that he 
would never part with the book, nor lend it to 
any one. ..Very different was the disposition 
of my poor old Lisbon acquaintance, the AbW, 
who, aftef the old humaner form, wrote in all 
his books (and he had a rare collection) Ki 
Itbris Francisd Gamier, et amicorum. 

Silt THOMAS MORI.. 

How peaceably they stand together, . . Papists 
arid Protestants side by side ! 

MO^lESINOS. 

Their very dust reposes not more quietly 
in the ceifaetery. Ancient and Modern, Jew 
and fientile, Mahommedan and Crusader, 
French aad„ English, Spaniards and Portu- 
gueze, Dutcfi and Brazilians, fighting their old 
battles, silentff* now, upon the same shelf: 
Fernam Lopez and Pedro de Ayala; John de 
Laet and'Barlaeus, with the historians of Jqam 
Fernandes Vieira; Pox’s Martyrs and the 
Three Conversions of Father Peisons; Cranmer 
and Stephen Gardiner; pommican and Fran- 
ciscan; Jesuit and Philowphe (equally mis- 

f 

c t 

• Fr/fo iota a Jcsu Christo da nao lat^ai iste Into da tfiao c 
wjjrrttialhc a atguemt Anno Dm. 1(>64. 
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named); Churchmefc atui Sectarians; Round- 
heads and Cavalietef. ' >1, 

Here are (rod’s «o^4aSifc»j*grav^ divines ; and* here 
Is nature’s secretary, the philosopher: 

A lid wily statesmen, which tea<!h bow to tie 
The sinews of a cityfe mystic body; 

Here gathering chroniclers; and by them stand 
Gidd^ffetttdsoc poets of each land, 

* Donne. 

Here i possess these gathered treasures of time, 
the hdrvq&l of so many generations, laid up in 
my gamers : and when I go to the window 
thefe |s the lake, anti the circle of the moun- 
tains^ and the illimitable sky. 

UR THOMAS MORfc. 

Ft>lican>/m voco parlter studiique locique ! 
MONTI SJNOS. 

- 'Ht rltoqur probus atiesque lovumque. 

'1 ' Mile . f the bees, 

v, *'<>« «■>,( DutUb r0o^j/h‘alu ajm, 

Inn- often I.pwa apphC|Mfd then who have made 
Iberafun then . profe ^^ 'p, ; and they among 
Oid*‘ to whood wealth and worldly 

fcppqurs are obiecfej ^^^ biition. may have rea- 
son epough to wM^^oge its applicability. 
Rut it will bear ajitippier application and with 
equal fitness ; wflfat whgm is the purest honey 
hoarded that the bees of this world elaborate, 
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if it ibe not for the man of letters ? The exploits 
of the kings and heroes of old, serve now to 
fill stdry books for his amusement and instruc- 
tion. It was to delight his leisure and call 
forth his admiration that Homer sung, and 
’ Alexander conquered. It is to gratify his curi- 
osity that adventurers have traversed deserts 
and savage countries, and navigators have ex- 
plored the seas from pole to pole. The revolu- 
tions of the planet which he inhabits are but 
matters for his speculation; and the deluges 
an^J. conflagrations which it has undergone, 
problems to exercise his philosophy, . . or fancy. 
He is the inheritor of whatever has been dis- 
covered by persevering labour, or created by 
inventive genius. The wise of all ages have 
heaped up a treasure for him, which rust doth 
ryot corrupt, and which thieves cannot break 
through and steal ... I must leave out the moth, 

. . for evtfn in this climate care is required against 

it§ ravages. yp 

w • 

Sill THOMAS MORE. 

Yet, Montcsinos, how often does the worm- 
eaten volume outlast tke reputation of the 
worm-eaten author ! 

MflJJTESINOS. 

Of the living one also ; for many there are of 
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whom it may be said, in the words of Vida, 
that . . . 

— ipsi 

Saepe suis superant monumentis ; illaudatique 
Extremum ante Mem foetus flee ere caducos,' 
Vivenlesque suce tiderunt funerafamoe. 


Some literary reputations die in the birth ; a 
few are nibbled to death by critics, . .but they 
are weakly ones that perish thus, such only as 
must otherwise soon have come to a natural 
death. Somewhat more numerous are those 
which are overfed with praise, and die of the 
surfeit. Brisk reputations, indeed**; are like 
bottled twopenny, or pop, . . “ they sparkle, are 
exhaled, and fly,” . .not to heaven, but to the 
Limbo. To live among books, is in this respect 
like living among the tombs ; . . yod have in 
them speaking remembrancers of $poi!tality» 
“ Behold this also is* vanity !” ' * 

SIR THOMAS MORE! 

Has it proved to yjf|*f ; ' :< ' vexation *of spirit” 
also ? . 

& * i-r 1 


* tf, says Bishop JJulljjre would have our hearts brought 
off to God, and the serioui pursuit of eternal tilings, let us 
daily stftdy the vanity of tilis world. . . . Study it, did I say ? . . 
There seems little ne$d of study, or deep search into this 
matter. This is a thing that thrusts itself upon our thoughts, 
so that we must think of it, unless we thrust it from us.” — 
Vol.i. p. 211. 
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M0NTESIN0S. 

Oh no! for never can any man’s life have 
been* past more in accord with his own inclina- 
; tions, nor more answerably to his own desires. 
Excepting that peace which, through God’s 
infinite mercy, is derived from a higher source, 
it is to literature, humanly spehking, that I am 
beholden, not only for the means of subsistence, 
but for every blessing which I enjoy ; . . health 
of mind and activity of mind, contentment, 
chearfulness, continual employment, and there- 
with continual pleasure. Suavissima vita indies 
sent ire se jieri meliorem; and this as Bacon has 
said, and Clarendon repeated, is the benefit 
that a studious man enjoys in retirement. To 
the studies which I have faithfully pursued, 1 
am indebted for friends with whom, hereafter, 
it will be deemed an honour to have lived in 
friendship ; and as for the enemies which they 
have pfocured to me in sufficient numbers, . . 
happily I* am not of the thin-skinned race: they 
might as well fire small'shot at a rhinoceros, 
as direct their attacks* upon jBae, In omnibus 

* 4t De odio intproborum adversus pietatem , non csi quod te 
tantoperc moveat: hoc debebat . si hoc novum esset, bonos print um 
nuncab improbis lacessi. A Deo indpiunt ; in nos mitiorcs esse non 
possunt. Ego in hac mttffid veteranus sum. Sfcaliger, Isacio 
Casaubono. Epiat. 4 p. 165, 
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requiem quasivi, said Thomas k Kempis, sed non 
inveni nisi in angiitis et libeltis. I too have found 
repose where he did, in •books and retirement, 
but it was there alone I sought it : to thesefany 
nature, under the direction of a merciful Provi- 
dence, led me betimes, and the world can offer* 
nothing which should tempt me from them. 

Slk' THOMAS MORE. 

If wisdom were to be found in the multitude 
of books, what a progress must this nation have 
made in it since my head was cut off! A man 
in my days might offer to dispute de omni scilulc, 
and in accepting the challenge" I, as a young 
man, was not guilty of any extraordinary pre- 
sumption, for all which books could teach was, 
at that time, within the compass of a diligent 
and ardent student. Even then we- had •diffi- 
culties to contend with which were unknown 
to the ancients. The curse of Babel fell lightly 
upon them. The Greeks despised other nations 
too much, to think of acquiring their* languages 
for the love of knowledge, and the Romans con- 
tented themselfes withlearning only the Greek. 
But tongues which, in my life time, were hardly 
formed, hate since been refined and cultivated, 
and ate become fertile in authors ; and others, 
the very names of which' were then unknown 
in Europe, have been discove r ed and mastered 
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by European scholars, and have been found 
rich in literature. The circle of knowledge has 
thus widened in every generation; and you 
cannot now touch the circumference of what 
might formerly have been claspt. 

MONTESINOS. 

4 

We are fortunate, methinks, who live in an 
age when books are accessible and numerous, 
and yet not so multiplied as to render a com- 
petent, not to say thorough acquaintance with 
any one branch of literature, impossible. He 
has it yet in his power to know much, who can 
be contented to remain in ignorance of more, 
and to say with Scaliger, non sum ex illis glorio- 
sulis qui nihil ignorant. 

* SIR THOMAS MORE. 

If, one of the most learned men whom the 
^ world has ever seen, felt it becoming in him to 
say this two centuries ago, how infinitely smaller 
in these days must the share of learning, which 
the most Indefatigable student can hope to at- 
tain, be in proportion to what he must wish to 
learn ! The sciences are simplified as they are 
improved ; old rubbish and demolished fabrics 
serve there to make a foundation for new* scaf- 
folding, and more enduring superstructures ; 

. and every discoverer in physics bequeaths to 
those who follow him, greater advantages than 
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he possessed at the commencement of his la- 
bours. The reverse of this is felt in all the 
higher branches of literature. You have to 
acquire what the learned of the last age ac- 
quired, and in addition to it, what they’ them- 
selves have added to the stock of learning: thus- 
the task is greater in every succeeding genera- 
tion, and in a very few more it must become 
manifestly impossible. 

MONTESINOS. 

Pope Ganganelli is said to have expressed a 
whimsical opinion, that all the books in the 
world might be reduced to six thousand volumes 
in folio, . . by epitomizing, expurgating, and de- 
stroying whatever the chosen and plenipoten- 
tial committee of literature should in their 
wisdom think proper to condemn. It is some 
consolation to know that no Pope, or Nero, 
or Buonaparte, however great their power, " 
can ever think such a scheme sufficiently 
within the bounds of possibility, for them to 
dream of attempting it; . .otherwise the will 
would not be wanting. The evil which you 
anticipate is already perceptible in its effects. 
Well*would it be if men were as moderate in 
their desire of wealth, as those who enter the 
ranks of literature, and lay claim to distinction 
there, are in their desire of knowledge ! A 
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slender capital suffices to begin with, upon the 
strength of which they claim credit, and obtain 
it as Readily as their fellow adventurers in trade. 
If they succeed in setting up a present reputa- 
tion, their ambition extends no further. The 
* very vanity which finds its present food, pro- 
duces in them a practical contempt for any 
fame beyond what they can Kve to enjoy ; and 
this sense of its insignificance to themselves, is 
what better minds hardly attain, even in their 
saddest wisdom, till this world darkens upon 
them, and they feel that they are on the con- 
fines of eternity. But every age has had its 
sciolists, and will continue to have them ; and 
in every age literature has also had, and will 
continue to*have its sincere and devoted follow- 
ers, few in number, but enough to trim the ever- 
lasting lamp. It is when sciolists meddle with 
'*s'iate affairs that they become the pests of a 
nation ; tmd this evil, for the reason which you 
haye assigned, is more likely to increase than 
to be diminished. In your* days all extant his- 
tory lay within compassable bounds : it is a 
fearful thing to consider now what length of 
time would be required, to make a studious 
man as conversant with the history of Europe 
since those days, asJie ought to be, if he would 
be properly qualified for holding a place in the 
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councils of a kingdom. Men who take the course 
of public life will not, nor can they be expected 
to, wait for this. Youth and ardour, and ajnbi- 
tion and impatience, are here in accord with 
worldly prudence ; if they would reach the 
goal for which they start, they must begin the 
career betimes ; Rnd such among them as may 
be conscious that .their stock of knowledge is 
less than it ought to be for such a profession, 
would not hesitate on that account to take an 
active part in public affairs, because they have 
a more comfortable consciousness, that they are 
quite as well informed as the * contemporaridfe, 
with whom they shall have to act, or to con- 

* The Comte de Puisaye speaking in his Memoirs of 
“ I'itojmante multiplicity de pretentions quc les approches de la 
revolution firent n ait re observes, “ ccst cette egalitc de 
foiblesse , cette monotonie, si jose m exprimer ainsi , d’iwpuissanct 
ou de mediae rite, qui enhar dissent l* ignorance et la presomption .** 

Not many days after the Chamber of Nobles had begun their 
sittings, u m homme de la cour / he proceeds to say, “ aupres 
de qui le hasard w' avail place, me Jit part de h satisfaction 
qu il eprouvoit , de n avoir rien entendu , disoil- if qui put, Vin- 
timider ; et je commence a croirc , ajouta-t-il, qvc je serai de 
force . . . . Cette legeretc Jit sur man esprit vne impression quc la 
suite des evenemens a etc peu propre d e facer. Seroit-il done 
vrai qu'iTna manque quim homme d'un rrai talent , qu uti homme 
de genie , pour intimidcr, pourjbrcer au silence, cat parleurs d tout 
propos, qui sc xsont tant de foie dispute la tribune ; et pour de* 
tourner de dessus lews fetes, de dessus de cclles de lenrs families, 
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tend. The quantuluin at .which Oxenstern ad- 
mired would be a large allowance now. For 
any^sucli person to suspect himself of deficiency 
would, in this age of pretension, be a hopeful 
symptom ; but should he endeavour to supply 
it, he is like the -mail coach traveller, who is to 
be conveyed over macadamised roads at the 
rate of'nine miles an hour, including stoppages, 
and must therefore take at his minuted meals 
whatever food is readiest. He must get infor- 
mation for immediate use, and with the smallest 
cost of time ; and. therefore it is sought in ab- 
stracts and epitomes, which afford meagre food 
to the intellect, though they take away the un- 
easy sense of inanition. Tout abbrege sur un 
bon livre cst un sot abbrege, says Montagne ; and 
of all abridgements there are none by which a 
reader is so liable, and so likely, to be deceived 
as by epitomized histories. 

t de leur ft amcitoyens , line partic tics tnaux qua leur sottc vanite 
}a at cumulus !" — T. i. 222. 

Nothing better than the two first volumes of these Memoirs 
las been written concerning the causes and commencement of 
he French Revolution : the latter volumes relate to the 
Yiiscrablc intrigues of the emigrant court. I believe Puisaye 
o have been a much-injured, as well as a most able'hnan. I 
lever remember to have met with any person whpse eye in- 
licated more sagacity, jior whose countenance would more 
eadily have obtained confidence, from any one who was accus- 
omed to trust the cecdontials of nature. 
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SUl THOMAS MORE. 

Call to mind I pray you, my foliophagous 
friend, what was the extent of Michael Mon- 
tagne’s library; and that if you had past a 
winter in his chateau, you must, with that ap- 
petite of yours, have put yourself «pon short • 
allowance there. Historical knowledge is not 
the first thing needful for a statesman, nor the 
second. And yet do not hastily conclude, that 
I am about to disparage its importance. A 
sailor might as well put to sea without chart or 
compass, as a minister venture to steer the 
ship of the state without it. For as “ the strong 
and strange* varieties” in human nature are 
repeated in every age, so “ the thing which 
hath been, it is that which shall be* Is there 
any thing whereof it may be said. See, tins is 
new)* ?. .it hath been already of old time which 
was before J us.” 

MONTESfNOS. 

For things forepast are precedents to us, 

Whereby we may tilings present now, discuss, 

* Lord Brooke. 

+ Ecclesiastes, i. 9, 10. 

t . vedi che mutati sono i risi degli uotnmi, cd i colori est rin- 
sed ; le cose medesime tuttc ritornano, >u: vediamo accidente alcuno, 
che a altri tempi non sia slato •cedutoF - — Guicciardini in a LeftA 
to Machiavelli. Opere di Machiavclli, 1813. Vol. viii. 160. 
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as the old * poet said wh& brought together a 
tragical collection of precedents in the Mirror 
of Magistrates. This is what Lord Brooke 
calls 

the second light of government 
Which stories yield, and no time can disseason: 

“ the common standard of man's reason,” he 

r 7 

holds to be the first light Which the founders 
of a new state, or the governors of an old one, 
ought to, follow. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Jlightly: for though the most sagacious 
author that ever deduced maxims of policy 
from the experience of former ages, has said f 
that the misgovermnent of states, and the evils 
consequent thereon, have arisen more from the 

(r 

* Thomas Newton. 

< 

* f Machiavelii, Diseorsi sopra Livio. Vol. iii. p. 7. 

“ Ei si qmoscc faci/mente per chi considera le cose presenti e 
le antichc , come in tuttc le citta e in tutti i popoli sono quelli 
medcsimi desi(lcrj, e quelli medcsimi umori, e come vi furono sem - 
pre. In modo ch ’ egli e facil cosa a chi examination diligenza le 
cose passate , prevedere in ogni repubhlica le future } e farvi quelli 
remedjj die dagli antichi sono stati usati , o non ne troxando degli 
usati, pensarne de nuovi , per la similitudine degli accidcn^i. Ma 
perche questc considerazioni sono mglettc , o non intese da chi 
legge, o se le sono intese , non sono conosciute da chi gdverna, ne 
seguita die sempre sono i nftdcsbni scandoli in ogni tempo ” — lb. 
ib. p. 120. 
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neglect of that experience, . . that is, from his- 
torical ignorance, . . than from any other cause, 
the sum and substance of historical knowledge 
for practical purposes consists in certain gene- 
ral principles : and he who .understands those 
principles, and has a due sense of tlieir import-" 
ance, has always, in the darkest circumstances, 
a star in sight by which he may direct his 
course surely. 

MONTESINOS. 

The British ministers who began and con- 
ducted the first war against revolutionary 
France, were once reminded in a memorable* 
speech, that if they had known, or knowing had 
borne in mind, three maxims of Machiavelli, 
they would not have committed* the errors 
which cost this country so dearly. They would 

• 

* By Mr. Nicliolls, Pari. History, Vol.xxxvi. 599. He is 
there represented as referring to “ a late writer,” but it was 
to Machiavelli that he referred, who has one chapter in his 
Discourses on Livy (lib. ii. c. 25,) showing, “ Che lo assoxcare 
una cittd duunifa, per occuparla mediante sva disunionc , £ partito 
contrario and another (lib. ii. c. 31.) to show, “ Quanto sia 
per icoloso credere agli sbanditi and who says concerning the 
means «of war, (lib. ii. c. 10.) “ Son ben neccssari i danari in 
secondo luogo , nia -e una necessity che i soldati bitoni per sc mede - 
simi la vincono ; perche e impossible che a buom soldati manchino 
i danari , come che i danari per lord inedesimi trovino i buoni . 
soldati /' 
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not have relied upon bringing the war to a 
successful end by aid of a party among the 
French: they would not have confided in the 
reports of emigrants ; and they would not have 
supposed that because the French finances 
'were in confusion, France was therefore in- 
capable pf carrying on war with vigour and 
ability; men and not money being the sinews of 
war, as Machiavelli had taught, and the revolu- 
tionary rulers and Buonaparte after them had 
learnt. Each of these errors they committed, 
though all were marked upon the chart! 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Such maxims are like beacons on a danger- 
ous shore, not the less necessary, because 
the scamarf may sometimes be deceived by 
falscdights, and sometimes mistaken in his dis- 
tances ; but the possibility of being so misled 
will be borne in mind by the cautious. Machi- 
avelli is always sagacious, but the tree of know- 
ledge of Which he had gathered, grew not in 
Paradise ; it had a bitter root, and the fruit 
savours thereof, even to deadliness. He be- 
lieved men to be so malignant * by nature that 

«■ 

* e< . . . d ncccssario a chi dispone umi repubblica , cd ordina leggi 
in quclla , prcsupporc tutti gli nomini cssere cattiri , e chc gli ab- 
biano sempre ad vsarc la maligidtd dell ’ ammo loro , qualunfjuc 
volta nc abbiano liberc occasioned . . Gli nomini non operano mat 
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they always act malevolently from choice, and 
never well except by compulsion ; a devilish 
doctrine, to be accounted for rather thali ex- 
cused by the circumstances of his age and 
country. For he lived in a land where intellect 
was highly cultivated, and morals thoroughly*' 
corrupted, the papal Church* having by its 
doctrines, its practices, and its example, made 
one part of the Italians heathenish and supersti- 
tious, the other impious... and both wicked. 

The rule of policy as well as of private 
morals is to be found in the Gospel; an<J a 
religious sense of duty towards God and man 
is the first thing needful in a statesman : herein 
he has an unerring guide when f knowledge 

nulla bene sc non per necessity .” — Discorsi, 1. 1 . c. o. vol. iii. 

p. 20. * 

* . quelli popoli c/ic sono piu propin gin alia Chic. so Roma/yi, 

capo della Rcligionc nostra 3 //anno menu Religion c. . . . Per gli 
esempi rei di quel fa carte , quest a proiinaa ( It aha, X ha peiduto 
ogni devozione cd ogni Rcligionc ; if che si tira (htiro infiniti in - 
convenient i c in finiti disordini. . .Ahbiamo adunque con la CsWesa 
e coi Fret i } noi Itafiani questo primo obbligo , d'csserc diventati 
senza Rcligionc e cattivi.’' — lb. 1, I c. 12. p. 54. 

t “ . . . The rise anti fall of kingdoms commonly outreach 
any one* man's age or observation ; and such as follow, mark 
the occurrences of their own times, more than their connection 
with former: whence it is that secular politicians are always 
learning, and never attain unto the® knowledge of what they # 
seek.” — Jackson, ii, 201. 
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fails him* and experience affords no light. This, 
with a clear head and a single heart, will carry 
him through all difficulties ; and the just con- 
fidence which, having these, he will then have 
in himself, will obtain for him *he confidence 
• of the nation. In every nation indeed which is 
conscious of its strength, thl minister who 
takes the highest tone, wilt invariably be the 
most popular ; let him uphold, even haughtily, 
the character * of his country, and the heart 
and voice of the people will be with him. But 

haughtiness implies always something that is 
€* ... 

hollow : the tone of a wise minister will be 
firm, but calm. He will neither truckle to his 
enemies in the vain hope of conciliating them 
by a specious candour, which they at the same 
time flatter and despise; nor will he stand aloof 
from his friends, lest he should be accused of 
regarding them with partiality; and thus while 
he secures the attachment of the one he will 
command -the respect of the other.. He will not, 
like the Lacedemonians,'}' think any measures 
honourable which accord with his inclinations, 
and just if they promote his views; but in all 

ft 

* Lord Chatham, Mr, Pitt, and Mr. Canning, are proofs 
of this, 1 

t “ ...rd jfcea k aM ract ^vfuptpovTa etna ia.” 

— Thucydides, E. §.105. 
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cases he will do that which is lawful and right, 
holding this for a certain truth, that in politics, 
the straight path is the ' sure one ! Stoch a 
minister will hope for the best, and expect the 
best ; by acting openly, steadily and bravely, 
he will act always for the best: and so acting* 
be the issue what it may, he will never dis- 
honour himself or his country, nor fall under 
the “ sharp * judgement,” of which they that are 
in “ high places” arc in danger. 

MONTESINOS. 

I am pleased to hear you include hopeful- 
ness among the needful qualifications. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

It was a Jewish maxim that the spirit of pro- 
phecy rests only upon eminent, • happy and 
cheerful men. 

MONTESINOS. # 

A wise woman, by which I do not mean in 
vulgar parlance, one who pretends to prophecy, 
has a maxim to the same effect : loma este aviso, 
she says, guardate de aquet que no time esperansa 
de bient \ take care of him who hath no hope of 
good ! 

• Sill THOMAS MORE. 

“ Of whole heart cometh hope,” says old 

* Wisdom, vi. 3. f i 

t Dona Oliva Sabuco. IF. If>. 
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Piers Ploughman. And these maxims are 
warranted by philosophy, divine and human : . . 
by human wisdom, because he who hopes little 
will attempt little ; fear is “ a betrayal of the 
succours which reason offereth,” and in difficult 
• times, *pcvicu/a magna non nisi penculis ilcpdli 
iolent;.. by religion, because tfi'e ways of Pro- 
vidence are not so changed ilnder the dispen- 
sation of Grace, from what they were under the 
old law, but that he who means well, and acts 
well, and is not wanting to himself, may right- 
fully look for a blessing upon the course which 
he pursues. The upright individual may rest 
his head in peace upon this hope; the upright 
minister who conducts the affairs of a nation 
may trust f in it ; for as national sins bring 
after them in sure.}; consequence their merited 
punishment, so national virtue, which is na- 

v 

* Cardan, do propria vita. 271. 

f Louis XIV. states this among the other considerations 
which encouraged him under all difficulties ; qu'en toutes les 
cut reprises j ustes rt legitimes , It temps , ruction mcme, Ic secours 
du del, out rent d' ordinaire mille votes et decouvrent milk facilites 
quon riattendoit pas.” — Mem. Historiques, t. i. J3. 

+ “ For God, in his usual course of justice, so syits his 
punishments to the most accustomed habits and predominant 
sins, that unto men, religiously observant of times and* seasons, 
the growth and process of' the one will gi\e a certain crisis of 
the other.” — Jackson , i. 497. 
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tional wisdom, obtains in like manner its tem- 
poral and visible reward. 

Blessings and curses are before yotf, and 
which are to be your portion depends upon the 
direction of public opinion. The march of in- 
tellect is proceeding at quick timet and if its 
progress be noi accompanied by a correspond- 
ing improvement 1 in morals and religion, the 
faster it proceeds, with the more violence will 
you be hurried down the road to ruin. 

One of the first effects of printing was to 
make proud men look upon learning as dis- 
graced, by being thus brought within reach of 
the common people. Till that time learning, 
such as it was, had been confined to courts and 
convents, the low birth of the clergy*being over- 
looked, because they were privileged by .their 
order. But when laymen in humble life were 
enabled to procure books, the pride of aristo- 
cracy took an absurd course, insomuch that at 
one time it was deemed derogatory Ibr a nq]>le- 
man if he could read or write. Even scholars 
themselves complained that the reputation of 
learning, and the respect due to it, and its re- 
ward$, were lowered when it was thrown open 
to all <men ; and it was seriously proposed to 
prohibit the printing of any book that could be 
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afforded for sale below the price of three soldi* 
This base and invidious feeling was perhaps 
never*so directly avowed in other countries as 
in Italy, the land where literature was first 
restored ; and yet in this more liberal island, 
"ignorance *\vas for some generations considered 
to be a mark of distinction bySvhich a man of 
gentle birthf chose, not unfr^quently, to make 
it apparent that he was no more obliged to live 
by the toil of his brain, than by the sweat of 
his brow. The same changes in society which 
rendered it no longer possible for this class of 
men to pass their lives in idleness, have com- 
pletely put an end to this barbarous pride. It 
is as obsolete as the fashion of long finger nails, 
which in some parts of the east are still the 
distinctive mark of those who labour not with 
tjieir hands. All classes are now brought within 
the reach of your current literature, . . that lite- 
rature which, like a moral atmosphere, is, as it 
wqre, the* medium of intellectual life, and on 
the quality of which, according as it may be 
salubrious or noxious, the health of the public 


* Lodovico Dominichi, Dialoghi, p. 38.9. ' 

+ “ Can you write and read then ? ” ( 

Buz. As most of your gentlemen do — my Ijond has been 
« * 

taken with my mark at it. 


Dckkcr, Wonder of a Kingdom. 
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mind depends. There is, if not a general desire 
for knowledge, a general appearance of such a 
desire. Authors of all -kinds have increased 
and are increasing among you. Romancers . . . 

MONTESINOS. 

— some of whom attempt things which had 
hitherto been Hinattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme, because aftnong all the extravagant in- 
tellects with which the world has teemed, none 
were ever before so utterly extravagant as to 
chuse for themselves themes of such revolting 
monstrosity.” 

Silt THOMAS MORE. 

Poets . . . 

MONTESINOS. 

Tant 'i Roma non ha preti, o dotiori 

Bologna. 

Silt THOMAS MORE. 

Critics. . . 

MONTESINOS. c 

More numerous yet; for this is .a corps in 
which many who are destined for better things 
engage, till they are ashamed of the service ; 
and a much greater number who endeavour to 
distinguish themselves in higher walks of litera- 
ture, ^nd fail, take shelter in it; as they cannot 
attain reputation themselves, they endeavour 
to prevent others from being more successful, ' 
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and find in the gratification of envy some recom- 
pense for disappointed vanity. 

f SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Philosophers . . . 

MONTESINOS. 

“ True aftd false; the philosophers and the 
philosophists ; some of the former so full, that 
it would require, as the Rabbles say of a certain 
pedigree in the Book of Chronicles, four hun- 
dred camel-loads of commentaries to expound 
the difficulties in their text; others so empty, 
that nothing can approximate so nearly to the 
notion of an infinitesimal quantity as their 
meaning. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

With this multiplication of books, which in 
its proportionate increase marvellously exceeds 
tfiat of your growing population, are you a wiser, 
a more intellectual, or more imaginative people 
than whfcn, as in my days, the man of learning, 
wtjile he sat at his desk, had his whole library 
within arms-length ? 

MONTESINOS. 

If we are not wiser, it must be because the 
means of knowledge, which arc now both Abun- 
dant and accessible, are either neglected or 
misused. • * ‘ 

The sciences are not here to be considered: 
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in these our progress has been so great, that 
seeing the moral and religious improvement of 
the nation has in no degr’ee kept pace wfth it, 
you have reasonably questioned whether we 
have not advanced in certain branches, farther 
and faster than is conducive to, or pefhaps con-' 
sistent with, the general good: But tfyere can 
be no question that great advancement has been 
made in many departments of literature condu- 
cive to innocent recreation (which would be 
alone no trifling good, even were it not, as it is, 
itself conducive to health both of body apd 
of mind), to sound knowledge, and to moral and 
political improvement. There are now few 
portions of the habitable earth which have not 
been explored, and with a zeal and perseverance 
which had slept from the first age of maritime 
discovery till it was revived under George lit 
In consequence of this revival, and the awakened 
spirit of curiosity and enterprize, every year 
adds to our ample store of books relating to t,he 
manners of other nations, and the condition .of 
men in states and stages of society different to 
our own. And of such books we cannot have 
too m&ny; the idlest reader may find amuse- 
ment in them of a more satisfactory kind than 
he can gather from the novt.1 of the day or the 
criticism of the day; and there are few among 
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them so entirely worthless, that the most studi- 
ous man may not derive from them some in- 
formation for which he ought to be thankful. 
Some memorable instances we have had in this 
generation of the absurdities and errors, some- 
* times affefcting seriously the public service and 
the natipnal character, which ‘have arisen from 
the want of such knowledge as by means of such 
books is now generally diffused. Skates and 
warming pans will not again be sent out as ven- 
tures to Brazil. The Board of Admiralty will 
n^ver again attempt to ruin an enemy’s port by 
sinking a stone-ship, to the great amusement 
of that enemy, in a tide harbour. Nor will a 
cabinet minister think it sufficient excuse for 
himself and his colleagues, to confess that they 
were no better informed than other people, and 

had every thing to learn concerning the interior 

1 

of a country into which they had sent an army. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

This is* but a prospective benefit, and of a 
humble kind, if it extend no further than to 
save you from any future exposure of an igno- 
rance which might deserve to be called dis- 
graceful. We profited more by our knovftedge 
of other countries in the age when 

Hops and turkeys, carp and beer) 

Came into England all in one year. 
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MONTESINOS. 

And yet in that age you profited slowly by 
the commodities which the eastern and wfcstern 
parts of the world afforded. Gold, pearls, and 
spices, were your first imports. For the honour 
of science and of humanity, medicinal plants' 
were soon sought for. But two centuries elapsed 
before tea and potatoes, . . the most valuable pro- 
ducts of the east and west, . .which have contri- 
buted far more to the general good than all their 
spices and gems and precious metals,, .came into 
common use ; nor have they yet been generally 
adopted on the continent, while tobacco found 
its way to Europe an hundred years earlier; and 
its filthy abuse, though here happily less than 
in former times, prevails every where. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Pro pudor! There is a snuff-box on thp 
mantlepiece, . . and thou revilest tobacco ! 

MONTESINOS. 

Distinguish, I pray you, gentle Ghostly, I 
condemn the abuse of tobacco as filthy, imply- 
ing in those words that it has its allowable and 
proper use. To smoke, is, in certain circum- 
stances, a wholesome practice ; it may be re- 
garded „with a moral complacency as the poor 
man’s luxury, and with liking by any one who 
follows a lighted pipe in the open air. But 
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whatever may be pleaded for its soothing and 
intellectualizing effects, the odour within doors 
of a defunct pipe is such an abomination, that 
I join in anathematizing it with James, the best 
natured of kings, and Josuah Sylvester, the 
■most voluble of poets. 

Sill THOMAS MOOiJe. 

« 

Thou hast written verses ih praise of snuff! 

MONTESINOS. 

And if thy nose, Sir Spirit, were anything 
more than the ghost of an olfactor, I would offer 
it a propitiatory pinch, that you might the more 
feelingly understand the merit of the said verses, 
and admire them accordingly. But I am no 
more to be deemed a snuff-taker, because 1 
carry a snuff-box when travelling, and keep 
one^t hand for occasional use, than I am to be 
Reckoned a casuist or a pupil of the Jesuits be- 
cause the Moral Philosophy of Escobar and the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola are 
on^my shelves. .. Thank Heaven I bear about 
with me no habits which I cannot lay aside as 
easily as my clothes. 

The age is past in which travellers could add 
much to the improvement, the comfort, *or the. 
embellishment of this country, by imparting 
anything which they have newly dbserved in 
foreign parts. We have happily more to com- 
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municate now than to receive. Yet when I tell 
you that since the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, there have been every year, "upon 
an average, more than an hundred and fifty 
plants which were previously unknown ' here, 
introduced into the nurseries and market gar-:, 
dens about London, you will acknowledge that, 
in this branch at least, a constant desire is 
shown of enriching ourselves with the produce 
of other lauds. 

* SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Philosophers of old, travelled to observe the 
manners of men and study their institutions. 
I know not whether they found more pleasure 
in the study, or derived more advantages from 
it, than the adventurers reap, who, in these 
latter times, have crossed the seas and exposed 
themselves to dangers of every kind, for the 
purpose of extending the catalogue of plants. 

MONTESINOS. 

Of all travels, those of the mere botanist are 
the least instructive . . 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

. . To any but botanists, . . but for them alone 
they are written. Do not depreciate any pur- 
suit wlpch leads men to contemplate the works 
of their Creator ! The Linnean traveller who, 
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when you look over the pages of his journal, 
seems to you a mere botanist, has in his pur- 
suit, 4s you have in yours, an object that occu- 
pies his time, and fills his mind, and satisfies 
his heart. It is as innocent as yours, and as 
•disinterested, . . perhaps more so, because it is 
not so ambitious. Nor is the? pleasure which 
he partakes in investigating *the structure of a 
plant less pure, or less worthy, than what you 
derive from perusing the noblest productions of 
human genius. . .You look at me as if you thought 
this reprehension were undeserved ! 

MONTKSrNOS. 

The eye then, Sir Thomas, is proditorious, 
and I will not gainsay its honest testimony: 
yet would 1 rather endeavour to profit by the 
reprehension, than seek to show that it was 
uncalled for. If I know myself, I am never 
p*rone to undervalue either the advantages or 
acquirements which I do not possess. That 
knowledge is said to be of all others the most 
difficult; whether it be the most useful the 
Greeks themselves differ, for if one of their 
wise men left the words yvcoS-i a-txvrov as his 
maxim to posterity, a poet, who perhaps may 
have been not less deserving of the title, has 
controverted it, and 'told us that for the uses of 
the world,* it is more advantageous for us to 
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Understand the character of others than to know 
ourselves.* 

SIK THOMAS' MOKE. * 

Here lies the truth ; he who best understands 
himself is least likely to be deceived in others : 
you j udge of others by yourselves, anti therefore 
measure them by an erroneous standard when- 
ever your automefry is false. This is one reason 
why the empty critic is usually contumelious 
and flippant, the competent one as generally 
equitable and humane. 

MONTESINOS. 

» 

This justice I would render to the Linnean 
school, that it produced our first devoted tra- 
vellers ; the race to which they succeeded em- 
ployed themselves chiefly in visiting museums 
and cataloguing pictures, and now and then 
copying inscriptions; even in their books notices 
are found for which they who follow them may 
be thankful : and facts are sometimes,' as if by 
accident, preserved, for useful application. 
They went abroad to accomplish or to amuse 
themselves, .. to improve their time, or to get 

rid of it : the botanists travelled for the sake 

# 

* Kara tto \\ * ttr icrriv ov KtxXiuc eiprjfih'ov 
To yi\uOi (Teavrov yjirjaifiioTEpov yap 7\v 
To yvhjOi 7«c &Whc. 

Munandkk. 
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of their favourite science, and many of them, 
in the prime of life, fell victims to their ardour, 
in thfc unwholesome climates to which they 
were led. Latterly we have seen this ardour 
united with the highest genius, the most com- 
•prehensivff knowledge, and the rarest qualities 
of perseverance, prudence anti enduring pa- 
tience. This generation wilf not leave behind 
it two names more entitled to the admiration of 
after ages than Burckhardt and Humboldt. 
The former purchased this pre-eminence at the 
cost of his life: the latter lives, and long may 
he live to enjoy it. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

This very important branch of literature can 
scarcely bo said to have existed in my time ; 
the press was then too much occupied in pre- 
serving such precious remains of antiquity as 
could be rescued from destruction, and in 
matters which inflamed the minds of men as 
indeed they concerned their dearest and most 
momentous interests. Mdreover reviving lite- 
rature took the natural course of imitation, and 
the ancients had left nothing in this kind to be 
imitated” Nothing therefore appeared «in it, 
except the first inestimable relations of the dis- 
edveries in the east *and west, and these belong 
rather to tlie department of history. As travels 
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we had only the chance notices which occurred 
in the Latin correspondence of learned men, 
when their letters found their way to the public. 

MONTF.SINOS. 

Precious remains these are, but all too few. . . 
The first travellers whose journals or memoirs 
have been preserved were ambassadors ; then 
came the adventurers of whom you speak ; and 
it is remarkable that two centuries afterward, 
we should find men of the same stamp among 
the Buccaneers, who recorded in like 'manner 
with faithful diligence whatever they had op- 
portunity of observing in their wild and nefarious 
course of life. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

You may deduce from thence tovo conclu- 
sions, apparently contrarient, yet both war- 
ranted by the fact which you have noticed. 
It may be presumed that men who, while en- 
gaged in such an occupation, could thus merito- 
riously employ their leisure, were rather com- 
pelled by disastrous circumstances to such a 
course, than engaged in it by inclination : that 
it was their misfortune rather than their fault 
if they were not the benefactors and orna- 
ments of society, instead of being its outlaws ; 
and that under a wise and parental government 
such persons never would be lost. This is a 
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charitable consideration, nor will I attempt to 
impugn it ; the other may seem less so, but is 
of m<we practical importance. For these ex- 
amples are proof, if proof were needed, that 
intellectual attainments and habits are no secu- 
rity for good conduct, unless they are supported 
by religious principles ; without religion the 
highest endowments of intellect can only render 
the possessor more dangerous if he be ill dis- 
posed, if well disposed only more unhappy. 

The conquerors, as they called themselves, 
were followed by missionaries. 

MONTES IN OS. 

Our knowledge of the remoter parts of the 
world, during the first part of the seventeenth 
century, mast chiefly be obtained from their 
recitals. And there is no difficulty in separating 
what may be believed from their fables, because 
their falsehoods being systematically devised 
and circulated in pursuance of what they re- 
garded as part of their professional duty, they 
told truth when they had no motive for deceiv- 
ing the reader. Let any person compare the 
relations of our Protestant missionaries, with 
those of the Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, 
or any other Romish order, and the difference 
which he cannot fad to perceive between the 
plain truth of the one, and the audacious and 
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elaborate mendacity of the other, may lead 
him to a just inference concerning the two 
churches. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Their fables were designed, by exciting ad- 
miration, to call forth money for th<j support <jf 
missions, which, notwithstanding such false pre- 
tences, were piotfsly undertaken and heroically 
pursued. They scrupled therefore as little at 
interlarding their chronicles and annual letters 
with such miracles, as poets at the use of 
machinery in their verses. Think not that I 
am excusing them ; but thus it was that fhcy 
justified their system of imposition to them- 
selves, and this part of it must not be con- 
demned as if it proceeded from an gyil intention. 

MONTES1NOS. 

Yet, Sir Thomas, the best of those mission- 
aries are not more to be admired for their ex- 
emplary virtue, and pitied for the superstition 
which debased their faith, than others of their 
respective orders are to be abominated for the 
deliberate wickedness with which, in pursuance 
of the same system, they imposed the most 
blasphemous and atrocious legends upon tne 
credulous, and persecuted with fire and sword 
those who opposed their decejtful villainy. One 
reason wherefore so few travels were written in 
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the age of which we are speaking, is, that no 
Englishman, unless he were a Papist, could 
venture into Italy, or any other country where 
the Romish religion was established in full 
power; without danger of being seized by the 
Inquisition,! 

Other dangers by sea and bj%lund, from cor- 
sairs and banditti, including too the chances of 
war and of pestilence, were so great in that age, 
that it was not unusual for men when they set 
out upon their travels to put out a sum upon 
their own lives, which if they died upon the 
jouhiey was to be the underwriter’s gain, but 
to be repaid if they returned, with such increase 
as might cover their intervening expenses. The 
chances against them seem to have been con- 
sidered as nearly three to one. But danger, 
withih a certain degree, is more likely to pro- 
voke adventurers than to deter them. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

There tfyou hast uttered a comprehensive 
truth. No legislator has yet so graduated his 
scale of punishment as to ascertain that degree 
which shall neither encourage hope, nor excite 
the audacity of desperate guilt. It is certain. 

that there are states of mind in which the con- 

( 

sciousness that he i$ about to play for life or 
death stimulates a gamester to the throw. This 
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will apply to most of tliose crimes which are 
committed for cupidity, and not attended with 
violence. 

MONTES I NOS. 

Well then may these hazards have acted as 
incentives where there was the desirewof honour, 
the spirit of generous enterprize, or even the 
love of notoriety. * By the first of these* motives 
Pietro della Valle (the most romantic in his 
adventures of all true travellers) was led abroad ; 
the latter spring set in motion my comical 
countryman Tom Coriat, who by the en- 
graver’s help has represented himself at one 
time in full dress, making a leg to a courtesan 
at Venice, and at another dropping from his 
rags the all-too-lively proofs of prolific poverty. 

Perhaps literature has never been so directly 
benefited by the spirit of trade as it was in the 
seventeenth century, when European jewellers 
found their most liberal customers in the courts 
of the east. Some of the best travels which 
we possess, as well' as the best materials for 
Persian and Indian history, have been left us 
by persons engaged in that trade. From that 
|ime travelling became less dangerous, and more' 
frequent in every generation; except during the 
late years when Englishmen were excluded 
from the continent by that military Tyrant, 
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whom (with God’s blessing on a rightful cause) 
we have beaten from his imperial throne. And 
now it is more customary for females in the 
middle rapk of life to visit Italy, than it was 
for them in your days to move twenty miles 
from homa 

SIR THOMAS MOR#!. 

Is this a salutary or an injurious fashion ? 

MONTESINOS. 

According to the subject, and to the old 
school maxim quicquid recipitur, recipitur in 
modum recipientis. The wise come back wiser : 
the well-informed with richer stores of know- 
ledge : the empty and the vain return as they 
went; and there are some who bring home 
foreign vanities and vices in addition to their 

own. 

€ 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

* “ And what has been imported by such travel- 
lers for the good of their country ? 

. MONTESINOS. 

Coffee in the seventeenth century; inocula- 
tion in that which followed : since which we 
have had now and then a new dance, and a new 
’ game at cards; curry and malagatany* soup 
from the East Indies, turtle from the We^st, and 
that earthly nectar < to which the East con- 
tributes its arrack, and the West its limes and 
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its rum. In the language of men it is called 
Punch; I know not what may be its name in 
the Olympian speech. But tell not th« En- 
glishmen of George the Second’s age, lest they 
should be troubled for the degeneracy of their 
grandchildren, that the punch bowl is nowt 
become a relic df antiquity, and their beloved 
beverage almost a% obsolete as methegfin, hip- 
pocras, clary or morat ! 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

It is well for thee that thou art not a young 
beagle instead of a grey-headed bookman, or 
that rambling vein of thine would often brmg 
thee under the lash of the whipper-in ! Off 
thou art and away in pursuit of the smallest 
game that rises before thee. 

MONTF.SINOS. 

Good Ghost, there was once a wise Lord 
Chancellor, who in a dialogue upon weighty 
matters thought it not unbecoming to amuse* 
himself with discursive merriment concerning 
St. Appollonia and St. Uncumber. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Good Flesh and Blood, that was a nipping 

* The interlocutor in this “ Dialoge” says to Sir Thomas, 
“ Ye use, my mayster sayth, to look so sadly whan ye mene 
merely, yt many tymes men doubte whythcr ye spekc in sporte 
whann ye mene good ernest.” — lb. 18 . ; 
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reply ! And happy man is his dole who retains 
in grave years, and even to grey hairs, enough 
of gween youth’s redundant spirits for such 
excursiveaess ! He who never relaxes into 
sportiveness is a wearisome companion; but 
he ware of«him who jests at every thing! Such 
men disparage by some ludicrofis association all 
objects which are prcsented*to their thoughts, 
and thereby render themselves incapable of any 
emotion which can either elevate or soften 
them ; they bring upon their moral being an 
influence more withering than the blast of the 
desert. A countenance if it be wrinkled either 
with smiles or with frowns is to be shunned : 
the furrows which the latter leave show that 
the soil is sour ; those of the former are symp- 
tomatic of a hollow heart. 

None of your travellers have reached Utopia, 
aaad brought from thence a fuller account of its 
institutions ? 

, MONTESINOS. 

There was one, methinks’, who must have had 
it in view when he walked over the world to 
discover the source of moral motion. He was 
"afflicted with a tympany of mind produced by 
metaphysics, which was at that time a cpmmon 
complaint, though attended in him with unusual 
symptoms : but _his heart was healthy and 
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strong, and might in former ages have enabled 
him to acquire a distinguished place among the 
Saints of the Thebais or* the Philosophers of 
Greece. 

But although we have now no travellers em- 
ployed in seeking undiscoverable countries, and 
although Eldorado, the city of the Cesares, and 
the Sabbatical River, are expunged even from 
the maps of credulity and imagination, Welsh- 
men have gone in search of Madoc’s descend- 
ants, and scarcely a year passes without adding 
to the melancholy list of those who have perished 
in exploring the interior of Africa. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Whenever there shall exist a civilized and 
Christian negro state, Providence, will open 
that country to civilization and Christianity: 
meantime to risque strength, and enterprize and 
science against climate, is contending against 
the course of nature. Have these travellers 
yet obtained for you the secret of the Psylli '( 

MdNTESINOS. 

We have learnt from savages the mode of 
preparing their deadliest poisons ; the more use- 
ful knowledge by which they render the human " 
body proof against the most venomous serpents 
has not been sought with eqpal diligence ; there 
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are however scattered notices'* which may per- 
haps afford some clue to the discovery. The 
writings of travellers are not more rich in ma- 
terials for the poet and the historian than they 
are in’ useful notices, deposited there like seeds 
which lie»deep m the earth till some chance 

brings them within reach of afr, and then they 
• _ * 
germinate. These are fields in which some- 
thing may always be found by the gleaner; and 
therefore those general collections in which the 
works are curtailed jvould be to be reprobated, 

even if epitomizers did not seem to possess a 

« 

* To the notices which I have elsewhere collected upon 
this subject, ( Omniana , vol. ii. § 239. p. 259,) I take this op- 
portunity of adding the following passage from a letter of 
Anchietas, firs* published in 1812. Anchieta is one of those 
Jesuits of whom the most enormous falsehoods have been 
relatefi, but who was himself a good man, and to be believed 
in whatever he asserts upon his own knowledge. He states 
and vouches for the fact, that a person who has once been 
bitten by a venomous snake, and escaped death, suffers much 
less pain if he should be bitten a second time, and incurs no 
danger. f< Porro id apud Indos sic *habd , ut si semel icti a coin - 
bro mortem evadant , percussi dciiiccps non solum in discrimen vita: 
non veniant sed multo etiam minus sentiant doloris, quod non semel 
jjfperti simms” 

Epistola quamplurimarum rerum naturalium quae 18. Vin- 
centii (nunc S. Pauli) provinciatn incolunt, sistens descriptio- 
nem. § 13, Memorias para g, Histona das Na^oens JJltramarinas. 
T. I.Num. 8. * * 
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certain instinct of generic doltishness which 
leads them curiously to omit whatever ought 
especially to be preserved. • 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

If ever there come a time, Montesinos,’ when 
beneficence shall be as intelligent, a»d wisdom 
as active, as th^- spirit of trade, you will then 
draw from foreigrl countries other things be- 
side those which now pay duties at the custom- 
house, or are cultivated in nurseries for the 
conservatories of the wealthy. Not that I re- 
gard with dissatisfaction these latter importa- 
tions of luxury, however far they may *be 
. brought, or at whatever cost ; for of all mere 
pleasures those of a garden are the most salu- 
tary, and approach nearest to a moral enjoy- 
ment. But you will then (should that time 
come) seek and find in the laws, usages and 
experience of other nations, palliatives fc/r 
some of those evils and diseases which have 
hitherto been inseparable from society and 
human nature, and remedies, perhaps, for 
others. 

MONTESINOS. 

Happy the travellers who shall be found in- 
strumental to such good ! One advantage be- 
longs to authors of this description ; because 
they contribute to the instruction of the learned, 
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their reputation suffers no diminution by the 
course of time: age rather enhances their value. 
In this respect they resemble historians, to 
whom, indeed, their labours are in a great 
degree subsidiary. 

. • SIR THOMAS MORE. 

They have an advantage «*ver them, my 
friend, in this, that rarely c?an they leave evil 
works behind them, which either from a mis- 
chievous persuasion, or a malignant purpose, 
may heap condemnation upon their own souls 

as long as such works* survive them. Even 

* 

* “ The desire of fame is so universal, and seems to be so 
instinctive in our nature, and operates so powerfully to do 
good when it seeks its object through laudable pursuits, that 
it is not a chimerical possibility that it may be something 
more to us than a voice which we cannot hear, or than a 
breath which evaporates as it is uttered. The reputation 
which we attain during this life may follow our being wherever 
that may be situated hereafter, with all its momentous conse- 
quences ; creating benefit and pleasure to us there, whenever 
it has arisen from what piety and virtue sanction and perpe- 
tuate here; but causing to, us personal and sentient evil and 
disgrace in our future abode, if it has sprung from actions, 
writings, or character, which have been repugnant to moral 
^j^wison, to human welfare, or to religious truth. It is the 
soundest inference to believe that all fame will be an«unceas~ 
ing companion to its possessor, for good or for evil, as long 
as the spirit shall exist anywhere in conscious sensitivity/’ — 
Turner's Modern History of England , part 2, p. 735. 

In this feeling of my excellent friend I heartily concur. 
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if they should manifest pernicious opinions and 
a wicked will, the venom is, in a great degree, 
sheathed by the vehicle in which it is adminis- 
tered. And this is something; for let me tell 
thee, thou consumer of goose quills, that of all 
the Devil’s laboratories, there is none* in which- 
more poison is Concocted for mankind than in 
the inkstand! * ^ 

MONTESINOS. 

“ My withers are unwrung!” 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Be thankful, therefore, in life, as thou wilt in 
death. 

A principle of compensation may be observed 
in literary pursuits as in other things. Repu- 
tations that never flame continue to glimmer 
for centuries after those which blaze highest 
have gone out. And what is of more moment^ 
the humblest occupations are morally the safest* 
Rhadamanthus never puts on his black cap to 
pronounce sentence upon a dictionary-maker, 
or the compiler of a dounty-history. 

MONTESl^OS. 

I am to understand, then, that in the arch- 
angel’s* balance a little book may sink the scale 
toward Jlie pit ; while all the tomes of Thomas 
Hearne and good old John, Nicholls will be 
weighed among their good works ! 
vol.#. 


c c 
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Silt THOMAS MORE. 

Sport as thou wilt in allusions to allegory and 
fablef; but bear always in thy most serious 
mind this truth, that men hold under an awful 
responsibility the talents with which they are 
•entrusted# Kings have not so serious an ac- 
count to render as they who exercise an intel- 
lectual influence over the mhids of men ! 

MONTESINOS. 

If evil works, so long as they continue to 
produce evil, heap up condemnation upon the 
authors, it is well for some of the wickedest 
writers that their works do not survive them. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Such men, my friend, even by the most 
perishable of their wicked works, lay up suffi- 
cient condemnation for themselves. The maxim 
that malitia supplet atatem, is rightfully admitted 
'in human laws : should there not then, by 
parity of justice, be cases where, when the 
secrets of the heart are seen, the intention shall 
be* regarded rather than the act? 

The greatest portion of your literature, at 
$ny given time, is ephemeral ; indeed, it has 
ever been so since the discovery of printing; 
and this portion it is which is most influential, 
consequently tha^ hy which most good or mis- 
chief is done. _ 
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MONTESINOS. 

Ephemeral it truly may be called ; it is now 
looked for by the public as regularly as their 
food; and, like food, it affects the recipient 
surely and permanently, even when its effect is 
slow, according as it is wholesome oi* noxious.* 
But how great is the difference between the 
current literature of this and of any former 
time! 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

From that complacent tone it may be pre- 
sumed that you see in it proof both of moral 
and intellectual improvement. Montesinos, I 
. must disturb that comfortable opinion, and call 
upon you to examine how much of this refine- 
ment which passes for improvement* is super- 
ficial. True it is that controversy is carried 
On with more decency than it was by Martin, 
Luther and a certain Lord Chancellor, to whom* 
you just now alluded ; but if more courtesy is 
to be found in polemical writers, who are less 
sincere than either the one or the other, there 
is as much acerbity of feeling and as much bit- 
terness of heart. You have a class of miscreants 
which *had no existence in those days, . . the 
panders ( of the press, who live by administering 
to the vilest passions of the people, and encou- 
raging their most dangerous eiyors, practising 
c c 2 
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upon their ignorance, and inculcating what- 
ever is most pernicious in principle and most 
dangerous to society. This is their golden 
age; for though such men would in any age 
have taken to some villainy or other, never 
-•could thfey have found a course at once so 
gainful and so safe. Long immunity has taught 
them to despise the laws wliich they defy, and 
the institutions which they are labouring to 
subvert ; any further responsibility enters not 
into their creed, if that may be called a creed, 
in which all the articles are negative. If wc turn 
from politics to what should be humaner lite- 
rature, and look at the self-constituted censors 
of whatever has past the press, there also we 
shall find* that they who are the most incom- 
petent assume the most authority, and that the 
^public favour such pretensions ; for in quackery 
*"of every kind, whether medical, political, cri- 
tical. 6r hypocritical, quo quin impudentior eo 
dociior habetur. 

MONTESINOS. 

The pleasure which men take in acting mali- 
ciously is properly called by Barrow a rascally 
delight. But this is no new form of ^nalice. 
“Avant nous,” says the sagaciaus tyut iron- 
hearted Montluc,, .* . “ avant nous ees envies ont 
regni, et regnerjjnt encore aprbs nous, si Dieu nc 
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■nous vouloit tous refondre.” Its worst effect is 
that which Ben Jonson* remarked : “ the gentle 
reader,” says he, “ rests happy to heai* the 
worthiest works misrepresented, the clearest 
actions obscured, the innocentest life traduced ; 
and in such a license of lying, a field so fruitful* 
of slanders, how can there be matter wanting 
to his laughter? ifence comes the epidemical 
infection : for how can they escape the conta- 
gion of the writings whom the virulency of the 
Calumnies hath not staved off from reading ?” 

There is another mischief, arising out of 
ephemeral literature, which was noticed by tfie 
same great author. “ Wheresoever} - manners 
and fashions are corrupted,” says he, “language 
is. It imitates the public riot. The excess of 
feasts and apparel are the notes of a sick state ; 
and the wantonness of language of a sick mind.” 
This was the observation of a man well versed 
in the history of the ancients and in their litera- 
ture. The evil prevailed in his time? to a con- 
siderable degree ; but it was not permanent, 
because it proceeded rather from the affectation 
of a few individuals than from any general causer 
the grfcat poets were free from it; and our prose 
writers .then,* and till the end of that century, 

* Gifford’s Edit. vol. ix. p. 1 62. 


t lb. p. 186 . 
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were preserved, by their sound studies and 
logical habits of mind, from any of those faults 
into tvhich men fall who write loosely because 
they think loosely. The pedantry of one class 
and the colloquial vulgarity of another had their 
"day; the* faults of each were strongly con- 
trasted^ and better writers k£pt the mean be- 
tween them. More lasting Effect was produced 
by translators, who, in later times, have cor- 
rupted our idiom as much as, in early ones, 
they enriched our vocabulary ; and to this in- 
jury, the Scotch have greatly contributed ; for 
composing in a language which is not their 
mother tongue, they necessarily acquired an 
artificial and formal style, which, not so much 
through tke merit of a few as owing to the 
perseverance of others, who for half a century 
^eated themselves on the bench of criticism, 
has almost superseded the vernacular English 
of AddiSon and Swift. Our journals, indeed, 
have been the great corrupters of our style, 
and continue to be so ; and not for this reason 
only. Men who write in newspapers, and maga- 
zines, and reviews, write for present effect ; in 
most cases this is as much their natural and 
proper aim, as it would be in pubHc speaking ; 
but when it is > so' they consider, iike public 
speakers, not so.much what is accurate or just, 
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either in matter or manner, as what will be ac- 
ceptable to those whom they address. Writing 
also under the excitement of emulation and 
rivalry, they seek, by all the artifices and efforts 
of an ambitious style, to dazzle their readers ; 
and they are wise in their generation, exp^ 
rience having shown that common mjnds are 
taken by glittering faults, both in prose and 
verse, as larks are with looking-glasses. 

In this school it is that most writers are now 
trained ; and after such training anything like 
an easy and natural movement is as little to.be 
looked for in their compositions as in the step 
of a dancing-master. To the vices of style 
which are thus generated, there must be added 
the inaccuracies inevitably arising Trom haste, 
when a certain quantity of matter is to be .sup- 
plied for a daily or weekly publication which 
allows of no delay, . . the slovenliness that con- 
fidence as well as fatigue and inattention will 
produce, . . and the barbarisms whi£h are, the 
effect of ignorance, or that smattering of know- 
ledge which serves only to render ignorance 
presumptuous. These are the causes of cor- 
ruption in our current style ; and when these 
are considered there would be ground for appre- 
hending that the best writing's of the last cen- 
tury might become as obsolete as yours in the 
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like process of time, if we had not in our Liturgy 
and our Bible a standard from which it will not 
be pdfesible wholly to depart. 

Sill THOMAS MORE. 

Will the Liturgy and the Bible keep the lan- 
guage at that standard in the colonies, where 
little or no use is made of the one, and not 

* i 

much, it may be feared, of the other ? 

MONTESINOS. 

A sort of hybrid speech, a Lingua Anglica 
more debased perhaps than the Lingua Franca 
of ^the Levant, or the Portuguezc of Malabar, 
is likely enough to grow up among the South 
Sea Islands ; like the mixture of Spanish with 
some of the native languages in South America, 
or the mingle-mangle which the negroes have 
made with French and English, and probably 
with other European tongues in the colonies of 
their respective states. The spirit of mercan- 
tile advehture may produce in this part of the 
new world a process analogous to what took 
place throughout Europe on the breaking up of 
the Western Empire; and in the next millen- 
nium these derivatives may become so many 
cultivated tongues, having each its literature. 
TJiese will be like varieties in a flower-garden, 
which the florist* raises from seed; but in the 
colonies, as in o«b orchards, the graft takes with 
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it and will preserve the true characteristics of 
the stock. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

But the same causes of deterioration will be 
at work there also. 

MONTESINOS. 

Not nearly in the same degree, nqr to an 
equal extent. Now' and then a word with the 
American impress comes over to us which has 
not been struck in the mint of analogy: But 
the Americans are more likely to be infected 
by the corruption of our written language than 
we are to have it debased by any importations 
of this kind from them. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

There is a more important consideration be- 
longing to this subject. The cause which t you 
have noticed as the principal one of this cor- 
ruption must have a farther and more mis- 
chievous effect. For it is not in the vices of an 
ambitious style that these ephemeral writers, 
who live upon the breath of popular applause, 
will rest. Great and lasting reputations, both 
in ancient and modem times, have been raisod 
notwithstanding that defect, when the ambition 
from which it proceeded was of a worthy kind* 
and was sustained by great powers and adequate 
acquirements. But this ambition, which looks 
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beyond the morrow, has no place in the writers 
of “a day. Present effect is their end and aim ; 
and fbo many of them, especially the ablest, 
who have wanted only moral worth to make 
them capable of better things, are persons who 
can “ desirfi*no other mercy from after ages than 
silence jmd oblivion.” Even with the better 
part of the public that author will always ob- 
tain the most favourable reception, who keeps 
most upon a level with them in intellectuals, 
and puts them to the least trouble of thinking. 
He who addresses himself with the whole endea- 
vours of a powerful mind to the understanding 
faculty, may find fit readers ; but they will be 
few. He who labours for posterity in the fields 
of research, must look to posterity for his re- 
war^l. Nay, even they whose business is with 
tjhe feelings and the fancy, catch most fish when 
they angle in shallow waters. Is it not so, 
PiscatorV 

« MON'TESINOS. 

In such honest anglers, Sir Thomas, I should 
look for as many virtues, as good old happy Izaak 
Walton found in his brethren of the rod and 
line. Nor will you, I think, disparage them ; 
for you were of the Rhymers’ Company, and at 
a time when things appear to us in their true 
colours and proportion, (if ever while we are 


* Bishop Kcnnet. 
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yet in the body,) you remembered your verses* 
with more satisfaction than your controversial 
writings, eypn though you had no misgivings 
concerning the part which you had chosen. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

My verses, friend, had none of ttfe athanaSla 
in their composition. Though they Jiave not 
yet perished, they cannot be said to have a 
living existence ; even you, I suspect, have 
sought for them rather because of our personal 
acquaintance than for any other motive. Had 
I been only a poet, those poems, such as t^ey 
were, would have preserved my name; but 
being remembered for other grounds, better 


* Sir Thomas More made these verses fbr his pastime 
while he was prisoner in the Tower of London : — 

Davy the Dycer. 

Long was I, Lady Lucke, your serving man, 

And now have lost agayne all that I gat : 

Wherfore whan I thinke on you nowc and than, 

And in my mynde remember this and that, 

Ye may not blame me though I beshrew your cat : 

But in fayth I blesse you agayne a thousand times. 

For lending me now some ley sure to mak rhymes. 

“ Tindal telleth me," says Sir Thomas, in his answer to that 
Reformer, “ I Jiave been so longe used in my fygures of 
poetry, that when I erre most, I do now as he supposeth,T>y 
reason of a long custume, byleve myself. As for my poetry, 
veraly l can lytell ellys, and yet not that neytlier." pp. 126. 
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and worse, the name which 1 have left has been 
one cause why they have past into oblivion, 
soonef than their perishable nature^ would have 
carried them thither. If in the latter part of 
my mortal existence I had misgivings concern- 
ing any of ¥ny writings, they were of the single 
one, which is still a living work* and which will 

* 4 

continue so to be. I feared that speculative 
opinions, which had been intended for the pos- 
sible but remote benefit of mankind, might, by 
unhappy circumstances, be rendered instru- 
mental to great and immediate evil; . . an ap- 
prehension however which was altogether free 
from self-reproach. 

But my verses will continue to exist in their 

mummy state, long after the worms shall have 

consumed many of those poetical reputations 

vfhich are at this time in the cherry-cheek’d 

bloom of health and youth. Old poets will 

always retain their value for antiquaries and 

philologists ; modern ones are far too numerous 

ever to acquire an accidental usefulness of this 

kind, even if the language were to undergo 

greater changes than any circumstances are 

likely to produce. There will now be*more 
* 

* 

Poets increase and multiply to that stupendous degree,” 
says Lady Mary Wortlejr Montagu, (writing in 1723), “you 
see them at every turn, even in embroidered coats, and pink- 
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poets * in every generation than in that which 
preceded it; they will increase faster than 
your population ; and as their number in- 
creases, so must the proportion of those who 
will be remembered, necessarily diminish. Tell 
the Fitz-Muses this ! It is a consideration, ^ir 
Poet, which may serve as a refrigerant for their 
ardour. Those of the tribe who may flourish 
hereafter (as the flourishing phrase is) in any 
particular age, will be little more remembered 
in the next than the Lord Mayors and Sheriffs 
who were their contemporaries. 

MONTESINOS. 

Father in verse, if you had not put off flesh 
and blood so long, you would not imagine that 
this consideration will diminish their number. 
I am sure it would not have affected me forty 
years ago, had I seen this truth then as efearly 
as I perceive and feel it now. Though it were 
manifest to all men that not one poet in an age, 
in a century, . . a millennium, couM establish 
his claim to be for fiver known, every aspirant 
would persuade himself that he is the happy 

coloured top knots, making verses is become almost as com- 
mon as taking snuff, and God can tcll # what miserable stuff 
people carry about in their pockets and offer to all iheir 
Acquaintances, and you know one oantiot refuse reading and 
taking a pinch.’* — Vol. iii. p, 1 35 . 
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person for whom the inheritance of fame is re- 
served. And when the dream of immortality 
is dispersed, motives enough remain for reason- 
able ambition. 

It is related of some good man, (I forget 
wjto) that upon his death-bed he recommended 
his son to employ himself in cultivating a gar- 
den, and 'in composing verses* . . thinking these 
to be at once the happiest and the most harm- 
less of all pursuits. Poetry may be, and too 
often has been wickedly perverted to evil pur- 
poses, . . what indeed is there that may not, when 
religion itself is not safe from such abuses ! but 
the good which it does inestimably exceeds the 
evil. It is no. trifling good to provide means of 
innocent and intellectual enjoyment for so many 
thousands, in a state like ours ; an enjoyment, 
heightened, as in every instance it is within 
some little circle, by personal considerations, 
raising it *to a degree which may deserve to be 
called happiness. It is no trifling good to win 
the Car of children with verses which foster in 
them the seeds of humanity and tenderness and 
piety, awaken their fancy, and exercise plea- 
surably and wholesomely their imaginative and 
meditative powers. It is no trifling benefit to 
provide a ready ipirror for the youngs in which 
they may see their own best feelings reflected, 
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and wherein “whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely* are 
presented to them in the most attractive form. 
It is no trifling benefit to send abroad strains 
which may assist in preparing the h§art for its 
trials, and in supporting it under them. But 
there is a greatei* good than this, . . A farther 
benefit. . . Although it is in verse that the most 
consummate skill in composition is to be looked 
for, and all the artifice of language displayed, 
yet it is in verse only that we throw off the yoke 
of the world, and are as it were privileged * to 
utter our deepest and holiest feelings. Poetry 
in this respect may be called the salt of the 
earth ; we express in it, and receive > in it senti- 
ments for which, were it not for this permitted 
medium, the usages of the world would nefther 
allow utterance nor acceptance. And who caJi 
tell in our heart-chilling and heart-hardening 
society, how much more selfish, how much 
more debased, how much worse we should have 
been, in all moral and intellectual respects, 
had it not been for the unnoticed and unsus- 
pected influence of this preservative? Even 
much of that poetry, which is in its composition 
worthless, .or absolutely bad, contributes to tiTlb . 
good. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Such poetry then, according to your view, is 
to be Regarded' with indulgence. 

MONTESINOS. 

Thank Heaven, Sir Thomas, I am no farther 
critical th9n every author must necessarily be 
who majjtes a careful study of his own art. To 
understand the principles of criticism is one 
thing ; to be what is called critical, is another ; 
the first is like being versed in jurisprudence, 
the other like being litigious. Even those poets 
who contribute to the mere amusement of their 
readers, while that amusement is harmless, are 
to be regarded with complacency if not respect. 
They are the butterflies of literature, who, 
during the Short season of their summer, enliven 
the garden and the field. It were pity to touch 
tjiem even with a tender hand, lest we should 
b’rush the down from their wings. 

e 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

These are they of whom I spake as angling 
in shallow waters. Yon will not regard with 
the same complacency those who trouble the 
stream ; still less those who poison it. 

MONTESINOS. 

Vesanum tetigisse tjrhent, fugiuntque pattern 

Qui sapiunt / agitant pueri, inettutique sequuntnr , 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

This brings us again to the point at which 
you bolted. The desire 'of producing present 
effect, the craving for immediate reputation, 
have led to another vice, analogous to arid con - 
nected with that of the vicious style# which the 
same causes are producing, but of worse con- 
sequences. The ’corruption extends from the 
manner to the matter ; and they who brew for 
the press, like some of those who brew for the 
publicans, care not, if the potion has but its 
desired strength, how deleterious may be the 
ingredients which they use. Horrors at winch 
the innocent heart quails, and the healthy 
stomach heaves in loathing, are among the least 
hurtful of their stimulants. 

MONTESINOS. 

This too. Sir Thomas, is no new evil. An 
appetite for horrors is one of the diseased 
cravings of the human mind ; and in old times 
the tragedies which most abounded in them, 
were for that reasori the most popular. The 
dramatists of our best age, great Ben and 
greater Shakspeare excepted, were guilty of, a 
farther sin, with which the writers whom you 
censure are also to be reproached ; they excited 
their auditors by the representation of mom- 
strous crimes, . . crimes out of the course of 

VOL. If. D D 
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nature. Such fables might lawfully be brought 
upon the Grecian stage, because the belief of 
the pfcople divested them of their odious and 
dangerous character; there they were well 
known stories, regarded with a religious per- 
suasion of their truth; and the personages, 
being represented as under thft over-ruling in- 
fluence of dreadful Destiny, were regarded 
therefore with solemn commiseration, not as 
voluntary and guilty agents. There is nothing of 
this to palliate or excuse the production of such 
stories in later times ; the choice, and, in a still 
greater degree, the invention of any such, im- 
plies in the author not merely a want of judge- 
ment, but a defect in moral feeling.' Here, 
however, the dramatists of that age stopt. They 
desired to excite in their audience the pleasure 
of horror, and this was an abuse of the poet’s 
Art : but they never aimed at disturbing their 
moral perceptions, at presenting wickedness in 
an attractive form, exciting sympathy with 
guilt, and admiration for villainy, thereby con- 
founding the distinctions between right and 
wjrong. This has been done in our days ; and 
it has accorded so well with the tendency of 
£ther things, that the moral drift, of a book is 
no longer regarded*, and the severest censure 
which can be past upon it is to say that it is in 
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bad taste; such is the phrase, . . and the phrase 
is not confined to books alone. Any thing may 
be written, said, or done, in bad feeling aftd with 
a wicked intent; and the public are so tolerant 
of these, that he who should express a displea- 
sure on that score would be censured for bad 
taste himself! 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

And yet you talked of the improvement of 
the age, and of the current literature as .exceed- 
ing in worth that of any former time ! 

MON TESI NOS . 

The portion of it which shall reach to future 
times will justify me ; for we have living minds 
who liave done their duty to their own age and 
to posterity. » 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Has the age in return done its duty to them ? 

MONTESTNOS. . * I 

They complain not of the age, but they com- 
plain of an anomalous injustice in the laws. 
They complain that authors are deprived of a 
perpetual property in the produce of their own* 
labours, when all other persons enjoy it a§ an 
indefeasible and acknowledged right. And they 
ask upon what principle, withVhat equity or 
under wltat pretence of public good they are 
subjected to this injurious enactment ? Is it 

d t > 2 . 
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because their labour is so light, the endowments 
which are required for it so common, the attain- 
ments 90 cheaply and easily acquired, and the 
present remuneration in all cases so adequate, 
so ample and so certain ? 

The act tvhereby authors are deprived of 
that property in their own works which, upon 
every principle of reason, *natural justice, 
and common law, they ought to enjoy, is so 
curiously injurious in its operation, that it bears 
with most hardship upon the best works. For 
books of great immediate popularity have their 
run,* and come to a dead stop : the hardship is 
upon those which win their way slowly and 
difficultly, but keep the field at last. And it 
will not appear surprising that this should gene- 
rally have been the case with books of the 
highest merit, if we consider what obstacles to 
the success of a work may be opposed by the 
circumstances and obscurity of the author, 
when he presents himself as a candidate for 
fame,* by the humour, or the fashion of the 
times; the taste of the public, .. more likely to 
be prroneous than right at any time; and the 
incompetence, or personal malevolence of some 
unprincipled critic, who may take upon^ him- 
self to guide the public opinion, and who if he 
feels in his own heart that the fame of the man 
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whom he hates is invulnerable, lays in wait for 
that reason the more vigilantly to wound him 
in his fortunes. In such cases, when the copy- 
right as by the existing law departs from the 
author’s family at his death, or at the”e«d of 
twenty-eight years from the first publication of 
every work, (if he dies before the expiration 
of that term,) his 'representatives are deprived of 
their property just as it would begin to prove 
a valuable inheritance. 

The last descendants of Milton died in 
poverty. The descendants of Shakspeare are 
living in poverty, and in the lowest condition 
of life. Is this just to these individuals ? 
Is it grateful to the memory of those who are 
the pride and boast of their country? Is it 
honourable, or becoming, to us as a nation, 
holding, ..the better part of us assuredly, and 
the majority affecting to hold, ..the names* of 
Shakspeare and Milton in veneration ? To have 
placed the descendants of Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton in respectability and comfort, ..in that sphere 
‘of life where, with a full provision for our natu-' 
ral wants and social enjoyments, free scope is 
given to the growth of our intellectual and im- 
mortal part, simple justice waS all that was re- 
quired ;.?only that they should have possessed 
the perpetual copyright of their ancestors’ 
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works, . . only that they should not have been 
deprived of their proper inheritance. 

The decision which time pronounces upon 
the reputation of authors, and upon the perma- 
nent-rank which they are to hold in the estima- 
tion of posterity, is unerring and final. Restore 
to them that perpetuity in the pAiperty of their 
works, of which the law has deprived them, and 
the reward of literary labour will ultimately be 
in just proportion to its deserts. 

However slight may be the hope of obtaining 
any speedy redress, there is some satisfaction 
in earnestly protesting against this injustice. 
And believing as I do, that if society continues 
to improve, no injustice will long be permitted 
to continue after it has been fairly exposed, and 
is clearly apprehended, I cannot but believe 
that a'time must come when the rights of lite- 
rature will be acknowledged, and its wrongs 
redressed ; and that those authors hereafter 
who shall deserve well of posterity, will have 
no cause to reproach thertiselves for having 
■sacrificed the interests of their children when 
they disregarded the nursuit of fortune for 
themselves. 
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THE CONCLUSION. 


MONTESINOS. 

H ere Sir Thomas is the opinion which I have 
attempted to maintain concerning the progress 
and tendency of society, placed in a proper 
position, and inexpugnably entrenched 'there 
according to the rules of art, by the ablest of 
all moral engineers. 

SIR TIIOMAS MORE. • 

Who may this political Achilles be whom 
you have called in to your assistance ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Whom Fortune rather has sent to my aid, for 
my reading has never been in such authors. I 
have endeavoured always to drink from the 
spring head, but never ventured out to fish hi * 
the deep waters. Thor, himself, when lie had 
hobked the Great Serpent, was unable to draw 
him,, up from the abyss. 

SIR TIIOMA.S MORE. 

The waters in which yoij have now been ang- 
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ling have been shallow enough, if the pamph- 
let in your hand is, as it appears to be, a 
magazine. 

MONTESINOS. 

“ -Ego sum is” said Scaliger,* “ qui ab omnibus 
disccre, volo;$neque tarn malum librum esse puto , 
ex quo non aliquem fructurn collig&re possum .” I 
think myself repaid, in a modkish legend, for 
■ examining a mass of inane fiction, if I discover 
a single passage which elucidates the real his- 
tory or manners of its age. In old poets of the 
third and fourth order we are contented with a 
littIe*ore, and a great deal of dross. And so in 
publications of this kind, prejudicial as they are 
to public taste and public feeling, and therefore 
deeply injurious to the real interests of litera- 
ture, something may sometimes be found to 
compensate for the trash and tinsel and insolent 
jflip^ancy, which are now become the staple 
commodities of such journals. This number 
contains Kapt’s idea of a Universal History on 
aCosnto-Political plan; and that Kant is as pro- 
found a philosopher as his disciples have pro- 
claimed him to be, this little treatise would 
« 

fully convince me, if I had not already believed 
it, in reliance uptm one of the very. few men 


* E])ist. SO. p. 172. 
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who are capable of forming a judgement upon 
such a writer. 

The sum of his argument is this : *that as 
deaths, births, and marriages, and the oscilla- 
tions of the weather, irregular as they sSeto to 
be in themselves, are, nevertheless, reduceable 
upon the great scale to certain rules ; so there 
may be discovered in the course of human his- 
tory, a steady and continuous, though slow de- 
velopement of certain great predispositions in 
human nature : and that although men neither 
act under the law of instinct like brute animals, 
nor under the law of a preconcerted plan like 
rational cosmopolites, the great current of 
human actions flows in a regular stream of ten- 
dency toward this developement i individuals 
and nations, while pursuing their own peculiar 
and often contradictory purposes, following the 
guidance of a great natural purpose, and trfus , 
promoting a process, which even if they per- 
ceived it, they would little regard. • What that 
process is he states in the following series of 
propositions : — 

1st. All tendencies of any creature, to which 
it is'predisposed by nature, are destined in the 
end to develope themselves perfectly, and agree- 
ably to their final purpose., • 

2d. In man, as the sole, rational creature 
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upon earth, those tendencies which have the 
use of his reason for their object are destined to 
obtain fheir perfect developement in the species 
only, and not in the individual. 

3d! ’ It is the will of nature that man should 
owe to himself alone every thing which trans- 
cends the mere mechanic constitution of his 
animal existence, and that he should be suscep- 
tible of no other happiness or perfection than 
what he has created for himself, instinct apart, 
through his own reason. 

4th. The means which nature employs to 
bring about the developement of all the tenden- 
cies she has laid in man, is the antagonism of 
those tendencies in the social state, . . no farther, 
however, than to that point at which this an- 
tagonism becomes the cause of social arrange- 
ments founded in law. 

*5th. The highest problem for the human spe- 
cies, to tne solution of which it is irresistibly 
urged by natural impulses, is the establishment 
of a universal civil society, founded on the 
* empire of political justice. 

6th. This problem is, at the same time, the 
most difficult of all, and the one which is Fatest 
solved by man. 

7th. The problem' of the establishlnent of a 
perfect constitution of society depends upon the 
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problem of a system of international relations, 
adjusted to law, and apart from this latter pro- 
blem cannot be solved. 

8th. The history of the human race, as a 
whole, may be regarded as the unravelling of a 
hidden plan of nature for accomplishing a.per- 
fect state of civil constitution for society in its 
internal relations, (and as the condition of that, 
by the last proposition, in its external relations * 
also,) as the sole state of society in which the 
tendencies of human nature can be all and 
fully developed. 

Sill THOMAS MORE. 

This is indeed a master of the sentences, upon 
whose text it may be profitable to dwell. Let 
us look to his propositions. From the first this 
conclusion must follow; that as nature has 
given man all his faculties for use, any system 
of society in which the moral and intellectual* 
powers of any portion of the people are left 
undeveloped for want of cultivation, or receive 
a perverse direction, is plainly opposed to the 
system of Nature, in other words, to the will of 
God. Is there any Government upon earth 
that will bear this test ? 

t * MONT ESIN Of 1 

I shoflld rather ask of you, . . will there ever, 
be one ? 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Not till there be a system of Government, 
conducted in strict conformity to the precepts 
of the Gospel. 

‘ MONTESINOS. 

Offer these truths to Power, will she obey ? 

It prunes her pomp, perchance ploifghs up*tlie root. 

IA>rd Brooke. 

Yet, in conformity to those principles alone, it 
is that subjects can find their perfect welfare, 
and states their full security. Christianity may 
be long in obtaining the victory over the powers 
of this world, but when that consummation 
shall have taken place the converse of his se- 
cond proposition will hold good ; for the species 
having obtained its perfect developement, the 
condition of society must then be such that 
individuals will obtain it also as a necessary 
'consequence. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Here you* and your Philosopher part com- 
pany. For he asserts that -man is left to de- 
duce from his own unassisted reason every 
thing which relates not to his mere material 
nature. 

MONTESINOS. 

There, indeed, I must diverge from Kim; and 
what in his language is called the hidden plan 
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of Nature, in mine will be the revealed will of 
God. 

j SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The will is revealed ; but the plan is hidden. 
Let man dutifully obey that will, and the per- 
fection of society and of human nature will be 
the result of such obedience; but upon obe- 
dience they depend. Blessings and ’curses are 
set before you, . . for nations as for individuals, . . 
yea, for the human race. 

Flatter not yourself with delusive expecta- 
tions ! The end may be according .to your 
hope ; . .Whether it will be so, (which God grtmt !) 
is as inscrutable for Angels as for men. But to 
descry that great struggles are yet to come is 
within reach of human foresight, . . that great 
tribulations must needs accompany them, . . and 
that these may be . . . you know not how hear at 
hand ! ^ t 

Throughout what is called the Christian 
world there will be a contest between Impiety 
and Religion ; the former every where is gather 1 - 
ing strength, and wherever it breaks loose the 
foundations of human society will be shaken. 
Do*not suppose that you are safe from this dan- 
ger because I you are blest with a pure creed, 
a reformed ritual, and a tolerant Church ! *Even 
here the standard of Impiety has been set up ; 
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and the drummers who beat the march of in- 
tellect through your streets, lanes, anjd market- 
places, care enlisted under it., f 

The struggle between Popery and Protes- 
tanism is renewed. And let no man deceive 
himself by % vain reliance upon the increased 
knowledge, or improved humanity of the times ! 
Wickedness is ever the same*; and you never 
were in so much danger from moral weakness. 

Co-existent with these struggles is that be- 
tween the feudal system of society as variously 
modified throughout Europe, and the levelling 
principle of democracy. That principle is ac- 
tively and indefatiguably at work in these king- 
dom, allying itself as occasion may sefare with 
Popery or with Dissent, with Atheism or with 
Fanaticism, with Profligacy or with Hypocrisy, 
ready 'confederates, each having its own sinister 
vidws, but all acting to one straight forward 
end. Your rulers meantime seem to be trying 
that experiment with the British Constitution 
which Mithridates is said to have tried upon 
his own ; they suffer poison to be administered 
in daily doses, as if they expected that by such 
a course the public mind would at length be 
rendered poison-proof! , 

Tfie first of these • struggles will affect all 
Christendom ; the third may once again shake 
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the monarchies of Europe. The second will be 
felt widely;, but nowhere with more violence 
than in Ireland, that unhappy country, wherein 
your Government, after the most impolitic mea- 
sures into which weakness was ever deluded, or 
pusillanimity intimidated, seems to* have abdi- 
cated its functions, contenting itself with the 
semblance of an Authority which it h&s wanted 
either wisdom or courage to exert. 

There is a fourth danger, the growth. of your 
manufacturing system ; and this is peculiarly 
your own. You have a great and increasing 
population, exposed at all times by the fluctua- 
tions of trade to suffer the severest privations in 
the midst of a rich and luxurious society, under 
little or no restraint from religious principle, and 
if not absolutely disaffected to the institutions 
of the country, certainly not attached to \hem : 
a class of men aware of their numbers and* of 
their strength ; experienced in all flic details of 
combination ; improvident when they are in the 
receipt of good wages, yet feeling tliemkelves? 
injured when those wages, during some failure* 
of demand, are so lowered as no longer to 
afford the means of comfortable subsistence; 
and directing against the Government and the 
laws of the country their resentment and indig- 
nation for the evils which have been brought 
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upon them by competition and the spirit of ri- 
valry in trade. They have among them intelli- 
gent heads and daring minds ; arid you have 
already seen how perilously they may be 
wrought upon by seditious journalists and se- 
ditious orators, in a time of distress. 

On what do you rely for security against 
these dangers ? On public opinion ? You might 
as well calculate upon the constancy of wind 
and weather in this uncertain climate. On the 
progress of knowledge ? it is such knowledge 
as serves only to facilitate the course of delu- 
sion! 1 On the laws ? the law which should be 
like a sword in a strong hand, is weak as a bul- 
rush if it be feebly administered in time of dan- 
ger. On the people ? they are divided. On 
the Parliament ? every faction will be fully and 
formidably represented there. On the Govern- 
ment ? it suffers itself to be insulted and defied 
at home, and abroad it has shown itself inca- 
pable of maintaining the relations of peace 
hnd amity with its allies, so' far has it been di- 
vested of power by the usurpation of the press. 
It is at peace with Spain, and it is at peace 
with Turkey; and although no government 
was ever more \lesirous of acting with t good 
faith, its subjects ate openly assisting the Grehks 
with men and moijey against the one, and the 
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Spanish Americans against the other. Athens, 
in the most ; turbulent times of its democracy, 
was not more effectually domineered oyer by 
its demagogues than you are by the press, . . a 
press which is not only without restraint,, but 
without responsibility; and in the management 
of which thostj men will always have most 
power who have .least probity, and have most 
completely divested themselves of all sense of 
honour, and all regard for truth. 

The root of all your evils is in the sinfulness 
of the nation. The principle of duty is weak- 
ened among you ; that of moral obligation is 
loosened; that of religious obedience is de- 
stroyed. Look at the worldliness of all classes, 
. . the greediness of the rich, . . the misery of the 
poor, . . and the appalling depravity which is* 
spreading among the lower classes through 
town and country ; . . a depravity which pro- 
ceeds unchecked because of the total want of 
discipline, and for which there is no other cor- 

* The Report of the 'Committee for inquiring into the 
cause of the increase of Commitments and Convictions in 
London and Middlesex, states, that notwithstanding all we 
hear of schools and the progress of education, juvenile de- 
pravity was never so unlimited ip degree, or so desperate in 
character. 
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rective than what may be supplied by fana- 
ticism, which is itself an evil. 

' ‘ If there be nothing exaggerated in this repre- 
sentation, you must acknowledge that though 
the . human race, considered upon the great 
scale, should be proceeding toward the perfecti- 
bility for which it may be deigned, the pre- 
sent aspects in these kingdoms are nevertheless 
rather for evil than for good . . . Sum you up now 
upon the hopeful side. 

MONTESINOS. 

First, then, I rest in a humble but firm re- 
liance ‘upon that Providence which sometimes 
in its mercy educes from the errors of men a 
happier issue than could ever have been at- 
tained by their wisdom ; — that Providence 
which has delivered this nation from so many 
and j=juch imminent dangers heretofore. 

j Looking, then, to human causes, there is hope 
to be derived from the humanizing effects of 
literature, which has now first begun to act 
upon all rEmks. Good principles are indeed 
used as the stalking horse under cover of which 
‘pernicious designs maybe advanced; but the 
better seeds are thus disseminated and fructify 
after the ill design has failed. 

T|ie cruelties* of the old criminal! la\y have 
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been abrogated* Debtors are no longer indis-* 
criminately punished by indefinite imprison- 
ment. The iniquity of the sla\ e trade has been 
acknowledged, and put an end to, so far as the 
power of this country extends; and although 
slavery is still tolerated, and must be so' for 
awhile, measures have been taken for alleviat- 
ing it while it continues, and preparing the way 
for its gradual and safe removal. These are 
good works of the Government. And when I 
look upon the conduct of that Govcrmhcnt in 
all its foreign relations, though there may be 
some things to disapprove, and some *sins of 
omission to regret, it has been, on the whole, so 
disinterested, so magnanimous, so just, that 
this reflection gives me a reasonable, and a roli- 
gious ground of hope. And thd reliance is 
strengthened when 1 call to mind that mis- 
sionaries from Great Britain are at this hour 
employed in spreading the glad tilings of tlie 
Gospel far and wide among heathen nations. 

Descending from these wider views to the 
details of society, there too I perceive ground, if 
not for confidence, at least for hope. There is ‘ 
a general desire throughout the higher ranks 
for bettering the condition of the poor, a sub- 
ject tq which the Government also has directed 
its patient attention : rn'inuTc inquiries have 
r- F. 2 
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beefa made into their 'existing State, and the 
increase of pauperism and dfcrirbes. In no 
other qountry have the wounds of the common- 
wealth been so carefully probed. By means of 
colonization, of an improved parochial order, 
and of a more efficient police, the further in- 
crease of these evils may be prevented ; while, 
by education, by providing means of religious 
instruction for all, by Saving-Banks, and per- 
haps by the establishment of Owenite commu- 
nities among themselves, the labouring classes 
will have their comforts enlarged, and their 
welj-being secured, if they are not wanting to 
themselves in prudence and good conduct. A 
beginning has been made, . . an impulse given : 
it -may be hoped . . . almost, I will say, it may be 
expected . . /that in a few generations this whole 
class ,will be placed within the reach of moral 
and intellectual gratifications, whereby they 
may be rendered healthier, happier, better in 
all respects, an improvement which will be not 
more beneficial to them as individuals, than to 

i * * 

the whole body of the commonweal. 

The diffusion of literature, though it has ren- 
dered the acquirement of general knowledge 
impossible, and tends inevitably to diminish the 
number of sound scholars, while it increases 
the multitude of sciolists, carries with it a be- 
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neficial influence to the lower classes. Our 
booksellers already perceive that it is their in- 
terest to provide cheap publications for a wide 
public, instead of looking to the rich alone as 
their customers. There is reason to expect iliat, 
in proportion a.s this is done, . . tn proportion 
as the common people are supplied with whole- 
some entertainment, (and wholesome it is, if it 
be only harmless) they will be less liable to be 
acted upon by fanaticism and sedition. ' 

You have not exaggerated the influence of 
the newspaper press, nor the profligacyof some 
of those persons by whom this unrestrained and 
irresponsible power is exercised. Nevertheless 
it has done and is doing great and essential 
good. The greatest evils in society proceed 
from the abuse of power; and this, though 
abundantly manifested in the newspapers them- 
selves, they prevent in other quarters. 'Noi^ 
man engaged in public life could venture now 
upon such transactions as no one,* in their sta- 
tion, half a century ago, would have been 
ashamed of. There is an end of that scanda- 
lous jobbing which at that time existed in gvery 
department of the state, and in every branch of 
the public service; and a dheck is imposed 
upon any scandalous and unfit promotion, civil > 
or ecclesiastical. By whatever persons the 
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government maybe administered, they are now 

tV 

well aware that they must do nothing wMbh will 
not bear daylight and strict investigation. The 
magistrates also are closely observed by this 
self-constituted censorship; and the inferior of- 
ficers cannot escape exposure for any perver- 
sion of justice, or undue exerejse of authority. 
Public nuisances arc abated by the same means, 
and public grievances which the legislature 
might else overlook, arc forced upon its atten- 
tion. Thus, in ordinary times, the utility of 
this branch of the press is so great, that one of 
the worst evils to be apprehended from the 
abuse of its power at all times, and the wicked 
purposes to which it is directed in dangerous 
ones, is the ultimate loss of a liberty, which is 
essential to the public good, but which when it 
passes into licentiousness, and effects the over- 
throw of a state, perishes in the ruin it has 
brought on'. 

In the fine arts, as well as in literature, a 
levelling principle is going dn, fatal perhaps to 
excellence, but favourable to mediocrity. Such 
facilities are afforded to imitative talent, that 
whatever is imitable will be imitated. Geflius 
will often be suppressed by this, and wh^n it 
.exerts .itself, will find* it far more difficult to 
obtain notice than jn former tiipes. There is 
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the evil here that ingenious persons are seduced* 
into a profession which is already crowded with 
unfortunate adventurers ; but, on thfc other 
hand, there is a great increase of individual 
and domestic enjoyment. Accomplishments 
which were almost exclusively professional in 
the last age, *are now to be found in every 
family within a certain rank of life. ‘Wherever 
there is a disposition for the art of design, it is 
cultivated, and in consequence of the general 
proficiency in this most useful of the fine arts, 
travellers represent to our view the maiyiers and 
scenery of the countries which they visit, as 
well by the pencil as the pen. By means of 
two fortunate discoveries in the art of engrav- 
ing, these graphic representations arc brought 
within the reach of whole classes who were 
formerly precluded by the expense <3f such 
things from these sources of gratification and in- 
struction. Artists and engravers 6f great name' 
are now, like authors and booksellers, induced 
to employ themselves for this lower and wider 
sphere of purchasers. In all this I see tl\p « 
cause as well as the effect of a progressive re- 
finement, which must be beneficial in many 
ways. Xhis very diffusion o£ cheap books and 
cheap prints may, in its, natural conseqificnces, 
operate rather to diminish than to increase the* 
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number of adventurers in literature and in, the 
arts. For though at first it will create employ- 
ment fisr greater numbers, yet in another ge- 
neration imitative talent will become so com- 
mon, that neither parents nor possessors will 
mistake it for an indication of extraordinary 
genius, and many will thus be* saved from a 
ruinous de'lusipn, More pictures will be painted 
but fewer exhibited, . . more poetry written, but 
less published : and in both arts, talents which 
might else have been carried to an overstocked 
and unprofitable market, will be cultivated for 
their* own sakes, and for the gratification of 
private circles, becoming thus a source of sure 
enjoyment, and indirectly of moral good. Sci- 
entific pursuits will, in like manner, be ex- 
tended, and pursuits which partake of science, 
and afford pleasures within the reach of humble 
.life 

Here, then, is good in progress which will 
hold on its course, and the growth of which will 
only be suspended, not, destroyed, during any 
of those political convulsions which may too 
probably be apprehended; . . too probably, I 
say, because when you call upon me to consider 
the sinfulness of# this nation, my hgart fails. 
Thcre'can be no health, no soundness in the 
state, till Government shall regard the moral 
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improvement of the people as its first great 
duty. The same remedy is required for the 
rich and for the pobr. Religion ought to be so 
blended with the whole course of instruction, 
that its doctrines and precepts should indbed 
“ drop as the rain, and distil as the*dew, a$*the 
small rain upon ( the tender herb, and as the 
showers upon the grass . . the young plants 
would then imbibe it, and the heart and intel- 
lect assimilate it with their growth. We are, 
in a great degree, what our institutions make 
us. Gracious God ! were those institutions 
adapted to Thy will and word, . . were we but 
broken in from childhood to Thy easy yoke, . . 
were we but carefully instructed to believe ajjjl 
obey, . . in that obedience and belief we should 
surely find our temporal welfare and our eternal 
happiness ! 

Here, indeed, I tremble at the prospect! 
Could I look beyond the clouds and* the dark- 
ness which close upon it, I should then think 
that there may come a time when that scheme 
for a perpetual peace among the states of 
Christendom which Henri IV. formed, .and 
whic'h has been so ably digested by the Abb6 
St. Pierre,, will no longer be 'regarded as the 
speculation of a visionary.* , The Holy Alliance, 
imperfect and unstable as it is, is in itself a 
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recognition of the principle. At this day it 
would be practicable, if one part of Europe 
were a*s well prepared for it as the other ; but 
this cannot be, till good shall have triumphed 
ov^r evil in the struggles which are brooding, 
or shall havh obtained such a predominance as 
to allay the conflict of opinions before it breaks 
into open war. 

God in his mercy grant that it be so ! If l 
looked to secondary causes alone, my fears 
would preponderate. But I conclude as 1 
began, in firm reliance upon Him who is the 
beginning and the end. Our sins arc manifold ; 
our danger is great ; but His mercy is infinite. 

SIR. THOMAS MORE. 

Rest there in full faith. I leave you to your 
dreams; draw from them what comfort you 
can. And now, my friend, farewell ! 

, The look which he fixed on me, as lie disap- 
peared, w&s compassionate and thoughtful ; it 
impressed me with a sad feeling, as if I were 
hot to see him again till we "should meet in the 
•World of spirits. 
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Prote$tanF*Sistcrs of Charity —p. 319. 

• * 

“ My friend C is a country clergyman. In his youth he t 

was an officer in the army, and served during several cam- 
paigns in the late war in the Peninsula. Having apleasing 
figure and countenance, very animated manners, an amiable 
disposition, and buoyant spirits, he was a great favourite both 
with men and women in the numerous circle of his acquaint- 
ance, and indulged in all that gaiety and dissipation for which 
the warm southern nations of the continent offer such tempt- 
ing and boundless opportunities. At the conclusion of ili e 
war, he quitted the army, looked round for profession, and, 
unsuitable as it may appear, fixed on the church ; and having 

passed the requisite time at College, Cambridge, in 

honest and earnest study, he took orders, married, and ob- 
tained a curacy. He is now living in the retired and beautiful* 1 , 

village of , in the county of . The (fontemplations 1 

and active duties of religion have generated iq him a mood of 
mind adapted to his holy office. He is naturally eloquent*; 
he has a ready command of language — a warm and tender f 
heart, which often trembles in his voice during the more touch- 
ing and empassioned parts of his sermons. His congregation, 
of course, think him the most eloquent of preachers. But this 
is not all : to the distressed he is active in giving and pro- 
curing 4 relief — to the sick, or those in sorrow, in offering 
support and consolation — in short; lie is an excellent parish • 
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pries*. In talking about the contrast between his past and 
present modes of life, he often declares that he was never 
happy till now, and that although his income is so narrow as 
to require the utmost frugality to render it equal to his ex- 
penses, he would not exchange the tranquil happiness which 
he derives from the duties, the contemplations, and the pro- 
spers of religfeitj for all the splendid gaiety, the intoxicating 
, excitement, anc^ the lavish expenses of his youth. He some- 
times "comes to tow n to visit me. On out of these occasions 
he was complaining of the difficulty of procuring medical at- 
tendance for the sick poor of his parish, many of whom lived 
far from the town where the parish surgeon resides. The 
surgeon himself was too busy in visiting his rich patients — his 
assistant was ignorant and inattentive — and my friend was 
convinced that his poor sick flock often suffered a length of 
illnesj, and sometimes death, which earlier and better care 
might have prevented. This gave him great pain, and he 
w r as wishing that it was possible to procure a few women of 
a superior order to the generality of nurses, and taught by 
a residence in the hospitals to recognize and relieve the most 
common kinds of illness. ‘ They should be,’ he added, 

4 animated with religion. Science and mere humanity cannot 
be relied on. An order of women such as these, distributed 
amtfng the country parishes in the kingdom, would be of in- 
calculable valued It was formerly the boast of the Catholics 
that the Protestants had no missionaries. That boast is si- 
lenced, ,but they may still affirm tljat Protestantism has not 
yet produced her Sisters of Charity,’ 

4 “ When I w as in Flanders a short time ago, I saw at Druges 
and Ghent some of this singular and useful order of Nuns — 
they are all of a respectable station in society, and I wai told 
that it is not uncommon for the females of the most wealthy, 
and ev^n noble families, voluntarily to quit the world 'and its 
pleasures, and enter this order, and dedicate themselves to 
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the most menial attendance on the sick. I went one moaning 
to the hospital at Bruges ; all the nurses are ‘ Beguines,’ 
and it was a striking sight to see these** women, whose 
countenances, manners, and a something in the quality, or 
cleanness of their stiff wliite hoods, and black russet gowns, 
expressive of a station superior to their office, one with a pail 
in her hand, another down on her knees waging the flot*r of 
the chapel. The physician to the hospital spoke in the # 
highest terms of thediumility and tenderness with which they 
nursed liis patients. §Whcn I fell ill myself, ^hich 1 did 
during my stay in this town, I was near having a Sister of 
Charity for my nurse. 

“ My friend is right. The attendants on the sick, whether 
professional or menial, are commonly actuated by scientilic 
zeal, by mere natural humanity, or by mercenary motives ; 
but these cannot be trusted to for steady attention— the one 
subsides w ith the solution of a question, the other hardens by 
habit, the last requires jealous inspection — there are long 
intervals of indifference, and apathy, and inattention — we 
want an actuating motive of a more steady and enduflffg 
nature, which requires neither curiosity, nor emotion, nor 
avarice to keep it alive, which still burns in the most tranquil 
states of mind, and out of the reach of human inspection, and 
this motive is religion. • 

“ I have oft (Mi seen, and still often see (fof J* must let out 
the secret that I am a physician,) cases in which the sufferings 
of illness are much increased, and I have every reason to be- 
lieve the chances of recovery much diminished, by a want of 
persevering attention to the sick ; but an example occurred* 
to me when 1 was a young man, which at the time when it 
happened affected me much, and has left on iny mind an in- 
delible impression. Whilst I was a student at the university 

of and 'during one of the long vacations which I was 

spending at on the coast of an English frigate cap- ^ 
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tuned a French frigate, brought her jnto the roads, and the 
sick and wbunded were sent on shore to a temporary hospital 
which was fitted up for the purpose. As the ordinary me- 
dical at|endants were insufficient to attend upon the suf- 
ferers, others were invited to assist them, and I was entrusted 
with the care of two small wards, one of them full of French- 
men. They were an orderly and peaceah$^ set of men, 
^received the attentions which I paid them with thankfulness, 
and w'hen those who were cured were sent from the hospital 
to the prison, they used to come to mi before departing, in a 
cluster, with a spokesman at their head, who, with an air of 
courtesy which is seldom seen among English sailors, ex- 
pressed the general gratitude of the whole party for the hu- 
manity with which they had been attended. Among these 
poor fellows there was one who excited unusual interest in 
me —his name was Pierre * * * * he was a tall slender young 
man, about two and twenty years of age, with a sallow coun- 
tenance, a full dark eye^ and hair of the deepest black. You 
would have been certain that he was a foreigner, and have 
guessed that he was an Italian — he had received a severe 
wound in his right leg, which had affected the knee with pain 
and swelling. The principal surgeons at the hospital deli- 
berated whether or no to remove the limb; a humane desire 
to &ave it if possible, led them to postpone the operation for 
several weeks, Wt the time at length arrived when it was 
obviously necessary to sacrifice the limb, in order to save his 
life, an$ the operation was performed above the knee. Pierre 
went through it with admirable firmness — I had the command 
\)f the tourniquet. After the removal of the limb the blood 
vessels were secured with ligatures — the wound was closed 
and bandaged, a cotton night-cap was drawn over the stfump, 
and poor Pierre was lifted from the operation-table, and 
gently ^placed in a warm, clean, comfortable beef. For«several 
weeks his chief suffering hat! been pain in the knee. In the 
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evening after the operation I went to see him* and as t en- 
tered the ward, I heard him complaining aloud of pain in the 
knee. I told him it was impossible that he could have pain 
in that knee, as it had been cut off in the morning, t)Ut this 
did not satisfy him ; he still called out, loudly about pain in 
his knee. I lifted up the bed-clothes, $nd showed him that 
his knee Vas gone ; ho looked at it for a moment, and then , 
rising his eyes, earnestly said, 1 Then it is the ghost of my 
knee.’ The truth is, $hat he really felt pain ; i>ut by an 
^rror which surgeons often witness, and metaphysicians have 
often described, referred it to a part which was gone. 

“ The stump healed slowly ; at length it did heal, biut now 
we had a new difficulty to encounter. From long lying in 
bed upon his back, the skin on the loins began to come off, 
first in little places, which, gradually extending, joined, jind 
formed a large wound ; and this began to slough, as surgeons 
call it, that is, portions of the flesh died and fell away. What 
was to be done ? As long as he continued to lie on his back,^ 
the pressure on the flesh, which was able to cayse this ulcera- 
tion, would, of course, be able to prevent its healing. No 
good was to be hoped for unless we could lift him gff hi$ 
back. I need not relate the difficulties which I encountered 
in this task, the various contrivances which I employed, and 
the pains and time which I spent in effecting my bbject ; but 
I did effect it. I so adjusted his bed and pifiows, that one 
day he lay on one side, another day on the other, and «ever J 
on his back. The consequence was, that the ulceration and 
sloughing stopped ; the wound began to look healthy, filled 
up with new flesh, then skinned over ; and at the same time 
Pierre ^was recovering his health and looks ; he slept w r ell, 
enjoyed his food, gained flesh, and began to look another 

• * m m 

man. The wound w r as nearly healed, when, just at* this 
critical period, the time arrived for rny* return to the Univer- 
sity ; and I took leavg of poor Pierre #nd my other patients. 
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I did not, however, go straight to the university, but went 
to spend ten days or a fortnight with my relations. As 
I writjj* this I feel a pang of self-reproach. On my way to 
the univ^raity I had to go back through the town, and, of 
course, visited the hospital to see how my patients were 
gtdng on. That v|jSit was a painful one. I shall never for- 
get it. During my absence Pierre had fallen under the care 
of a young man, an assistant surgeon, who, although good 
tempered, «nd not deficient in sensecor in knowledge of his 
profession, was 'incorrigibly indolent and inattentive. Pierre 
was allowed to roll on his back again ; the young skin and 
flesh soon ulcerated and sloughed ; a hectic fever followed ; 
he lost his appetite, and wasted to a skeleton. He was in 
this state when I returned and visited the hospital. As 
I ojpened the door of the ward in which Pierre lay, it so hap- 
pened that his eyes, always large and prominent, but now 
larger and more prominent from the emaciated appearance of 
^his face, were turned towards the door, and he instantly 
caught sight of me. Poor fellow! 1 think I now see him first 
lay his left cheek on his pillow, then turn his face toward me 
ftgain! clasp his hands, burst into tears, and exclaim that he 
should now die happy. He had been for some days aware of 
his approaching dissolution, had been writing verses on me in 
French, anfi repeatedly expressed a hope that he should live 
till I returned, that he might see me once more and take 
leave of me for ever. He had, his wish and that was all. 
He died that night. 

“Let the Church, or if not, let that class of Christians in 
whom, above all others, religion is not a mere Sunday cere- 
mony, but the daily and hourly principle of their thoughts 
and actions, and oft whom I have only to complain for a little 
errd!r in doctrine, and more than a little cant € at lehst in lan- 
guage, which latter peculiarity is perpetually preventing the 
success of their religious appeals, at l^ist to educated minds, 
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anti which is as great an obstacle to the first steps in relig^ ' 
as technical jargon Ito the first steps in science — let' alj seridns 
Christians, I say, join, and^found an o'rdcr of women ljke the 
Sisters of Charity in Catholic countries ; let them be selected 
for good plain sense, kindness of disposition, indefatigable 
industry, and deep piety ; Jet them receive not a technicwl 
and scientific, but a practical medical education;# for this pur- 
pose, let them be placed both as nurses and pupils in 'the fios- 
pitals of Edinburgh or Itondon, or in the county hospitals ; 
let their attention be pointed by the attending physician 
to the particular symptoms by which he distinguishes the 
disease; let them be made as familiar with the best remedies, 
which are always few, as they are with barley-water, gruel, 
and beef-tea. Let them learn the rules by which these reme- 
dies are to be employed ; let them be examined frequently # on 
these subjects, in order to see that they carry these rules 
clearly in their heads ; let books be framed for them, con- 
taining the essential rules of practice, briefly, clearly, and 
untechnically written; let such women, thus , educated, be 
distributed among the country parishes of the kingdom, and 
be maintained by the parish allowance, which now goes y* the, 
parish surgeon ; who should be resorted to only in diflicult 
cases ; let them be examined every half year by competent 
physicians about the state of their medical knowledge ; let 
this be done, and I fearlessly predict that my fr # iend, and all 
those who are similarly situated, and zealous with himself, , 
will no longer complain that their sick flock suffered from 
medical neglect. 

“ It may be objected, that women with such an education 
would f(*m a bad substitute for a scientific medical attendant. 
Be it remembered, however, that the choice is not between 

such womb ar?4 a profound and perfect physician or surgSon, 

* 

(if there is such a person,) but between such women and the 
ordinary run of couniry apothecaries ;* the latter labouring 

f f 2 
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th^ additional disadvantage of wanting time for the 
application of wh|t skill they have.” 


Medical Attendance on the Country Poor . 

- ,, ''' 

“ Those who live much in the country, at a distance from 
towns and cities, especially parish priests, charitable ladies, 
and that bard working and useful clefts of medical men, who, 
in a worldly pdlfit of view, may be said to have the misfor- 
tune to have settled in these thinly-peopled districts, well 
know the deplorable medical attendance which the poor re- 
ceive in sickness. Those who live in cities, or large towns, 
are generally near some hospital, infirmary, or dispensary, 
where they find as good medical attendance for nothing as 
those above them in society can procure for money — less 
ceremoniously administered, it is true, but in all essential re- 
m spects as good. But what is the condition of the poor man, 
whose self, o* whose family, is overtaken by sickness in the 
country ? He is at a distance from the surgeon of the neigh- 
bouring town — he is too poor to pay for advice from such 
a distance — he applies to the parish, and receives from the 
overseers an^order for the attendance of the parish surgeon. 
What this Attendance is may be learnt, partly from the way 
in which it if; purchased, and partly from the experience of 
tho£e who have witnessed it. New, on these topics, the best 
sources of information are country clergymen and country 
surgeons, and to such persons I turn, with this remark, that 
I know 7 enough from my own experience to bear out their 
statements. c 

“ In most instances the medical attendance on a parish is 
farfhed, that is, it is given to the surgeon who will do it on 
the lowest terms, with little or no regard to his skill, atten- 
tion, or place of residence, which thr#jv a probable light on 
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the way in which he will fulfil his task. The terms 
contract are incredibly low — so low. as not to approach remu- 
neration for his skill, time, trouble, and drugs, aiwi conse- 
quently to afford a constant temptation to a neglect of his 
duty. The contract is commonly at the rate of from thirty to 
fifty shillings a hundred for the whole population of the parish, 
that is, at the rate of sixpence a head for thd 1 year. * Many* 
country surgeons contract with three, four, or even five pa- 
rishes. Parishes containing five or six hundred jfaupers have 
been taken for five or six pounds ; twenty or thirty parishes 
have been farmed by one practitioner, and even a large pa- 
rish actually farmed for one guinea per annum/* Those 
who have seen how this plan works, assert, in the strongest 
terms, that the result, as might have been ejected, is dis- 
graceful to the parish surgeon, and injurious to the foor ; 
and they relate, how sickness is often prolonged, and life lost 
from neglect. They agree, however, in stating, that notwith- 
standing this vile plan, the most respectable surgeons *f » 
neighbourhood undertake the task far oftenei*than might have 
been expected; but the secret is this — if they did not, some 
other person would, and this might lead to the introdiibtionW 
a new rival into the neighbourhood ; besides, attendance, on 
the poor leads to attendance on the middling and higher * 
classes in the neghbourhood, and the surgeon seldom goes 
on a parish journey but he picks up more than he expected. 
Let us follow him on ohe of his distant visits, and we shaft 
soon Understand the motive which induces him to accept 
these degrading terms. He receives an order from the over- 
seer to visit a parish patient. The time is winter— the* wea- 
ther bad — the roads almost impassible, and the patient several 
miles off— ne tertheless our rural Esculapius mounts his nag, 
envelops his'throat in a handkerchief,, buttons his fear-nought 

* Sec Report of a Committee for conductir^ an Inquiry into the State of 
the Sick Poor. Waiwifck, September, 1827. 
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about his chin, and, wrapping its skirts about his knees, 
off-lie sets through sl^et and snow, along road and lane, over 
hill and t ommon. H$re he dismounts to open a gate— there 
his horse is knee-de^p— crossing the common, he is nearly 
thrown in passing sortie snow-covered hole ; but at length he 
arrives at the plaoe of his destination, and, hanging the bridle 
•on the rails, enters the brick-paved cottage of his pauper pa- 
tient. I will not stop to inquire how lie performs his task — 
I know enotPgh of the industry, the pAfessional zeal, and the 
benevolent disposition of this meritorious class of my bre- 
thren, to feel assured that it is often performed far better 
than might have been expected. But for such a journey and 
back again, sixpence a-head for the whole parish, and the 
whole yepr, is* hard work and poor pay: but a country sur- 
geon € is too important a person to pass incog, through the 
most solitary hamlet. The labouring man doffs his hat as lie 
passes, the female cottager drops him a curtesy, and the little 
urchins stop their play to smile at 1 the Doctor.’ It is soon 
known far and wide that this important personage is within 
reach ; the farmer’s wife engages him to attend her in her 
confinement; the parson has a hoarse cough ; the publican is 
plefhoric ; the wheelwright has cut his leg ; and the neigh- 
bouring squire, is laid up with the gout. He is consulted 
about them all, and returns home heavy laden with orders for 
pills, draughts, tblisters, plasters, and fomentations. 

* “ Nevertheless lie is constantly meeting with temptations to 
^eglect his parish duties, and is constantly neglecting them. 
Whenever he has messages from rich patients in one v and 
pauper patients in an opposite direction, and this is conti- 
nually occurring, it cannot happen otherwise than that the 
latter are neglected.* And here I shall let the Country 
Clergyman’* speak for rpe, ene of the best parish priests in 

* A bettei to the lb diop oi # London on n rian ioi administering Medical 
Advice to thr Su k Pool. IB'20. • 
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the land, and one who is minutely acquainted with, the sc&SJiig 
he dejiicts. The following picture is not overcharged ' 
‘It may be as well if # we look to the situation a poor 
labouring or manufacturing man, during the sickness of him* 
self or his family, according to the present state of things. 
He is taken ill at his labour with the symptoms of incipient 
fever ; his nerveless limbs refuse the excit#ment to ^york,« 
which, nevertheless, he continues for several days. Over- 
powered at length, he Applies to the overseer, who gives him 
a note to the parish doctor ; this he takes t6 the doctor’s re- 
sidence at the next town, five, six, seven, or possibly eight 
miles off’. Here, if he is fortunate enough to meet with the 
doctor himself, hg has some medicines given him, and he is 
told to go home and go to bed, and come back the qext day. 
By the time the man arrives at his cottage, however, he* is in 
no condition to obey the latter order if it should have been 
given, but instinctively complies with the former, whether 
given or not. He lies in bed day after day till the doctpr\ 
assistant calls ; the result of the visit is, tlmt the patient is 
desired to send to the doctor’s for more medicine ; for this 
the wife must leave her husband’s bed-side, if she has ato child 
old enough to go for her, or can get no neighbour to under- 
take the journey. If the man’s constitution l>£ strong enough 
to carry him through his illness, nature docs her work, and in 
spite of every thing he recovers ; but if his«constitution be 
unable to struggle with the disease, he grows worse. *Some« 
body tells the clergyman, who linds the poor man in danger^ 
and speaks to the doctor or the overseer, and then more at- 
tention is paid — the doctor comes himself, but too late^ and 
the rBan dies, or at best is brought with difficulty, through 
a long course *of debility, to a tardy and imperfect recovery*’ 

“ Such is^he account given by*a country clergyman Vho is 
minutely acquainted with what is going on in the cottages of 
the poor, and well J&iows their sufferings and wants in sick- 
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There may be in it an unreasonable though natural 
"'disposition to under-rate the skill of the surgeons assistant ; 
but this 4 $ certain, that the visits on (he sick pauper are con- 
tinually delayed, are | m$4 as seldom as possible, and that, in 
numerous instances, jfc|»ieially in febrile and inflammatory 
diseases, he has na^'fne fair chance of benefit which our art 
•(feeljje, it is tn&* fa 4 Uany cases, but in many, also, all-pow- 
erful) is able to afford. 

“To supply the *poor with medicaf attendance more ade- 
quate to their wants ; to relieve more speedily their suffer- 
ings ; shorten their illnesses, and, in some instances, save their 
lives, two plans have been proposed which I shall proceed to 
describe. 

“In the yepr 1823, some opulent and benevolent persons 
held«a meetirg at Soutliam, a small country town of War- 
wickshire, near Stratford-upon-Avon, when Mr. Smith, a sur- 
geon of the town, proposed the establishment of a Dispensary 
jpr^the sick poor of that neighbourhood. The funds for the 
support of this* dispensary were to be drawn from three 
sources — parochial contributions ; the subscriptions of opulent 
persons*, and, lastly, voluntary subscriptions from the poor 
themselves. There would be two classes of patients, those 
who would hav^ a claim on the dispensary from the subscrip- 
tions of their parish, and those whose claim would depend on 
their own subscriptions. The latter were to have the encou- 
raging 'appellation of 4 Independent poor ;* their annual sub- 
scription was to be 3s. C d. for an adult, and 2s. for a child, 
and this would give them a right to medical attendance when- 
ever shey required it. The medical attendants on this dis- 
pensary were to be all the respectable surgeons of the neigh- 
bourhood, who were to take care of the sick poor of Southam 
and tfle surrounding c^ntry within six miles ;• and for this 
the income of the dispensary, after paying its expenses, was 
to be divided among tile surgeons, accoljling to the number 
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of miles travelled and visits made. Attendance was 
given at the dispensary one hour every day, excepting Sun? ' 
day, when those patients who were able to go*^ received 
advice : those who were too ill to go out, were to be visited 
at their own houses. As they were longer dependent on 
one surgeon, they were not likely to be Jheglected, for itfwas 
not probable that all would be busy, or ou$ of the way gLt tho 
same time. . 

“ The Southam Dispensary has now been in operation four 
years, and the result appears to be highly Satisfactory to the 
members. It has been wholly maintained by parish subscrip- 
tions for the pauper patients, and by the voluntary subscrip- 
tions of the independent poor, without any assistance hitherto 
from opulent persons. At a vestry meeting #t Southam, in 
March of this year, it was resolved that, of two hundred 
persons among the poor subscribers to the Southam Dispen- 
sary, one half would have been on the parish, if it had not 
been for this institution, and they strongly recommen^ thg 
formation of similar dispensaries all over tlieJdngdom. 

“ Although the Southam Dispensary is said to have suc- 
ceeded, much of its success is attributed to the personal ex»er- fc 
tions, and even pecuniary sacrifices of the founder, which 
cannot of course be calculated on in future* It is not pro-* 
bable that its success will be permanent and considerable, 
unless its funds are enriched by the subscriptions of the opu- 
lent. In an explanatory note by Mr. Smith, it is stated that 
the amount of the subscriptions for half a year was £*G1 
9s . 3d., from which, after paying the expenses of the charity, 
only ,£13 Hs. lid. remained to be divided among the medical 
men. 

“ The other plan proposed for supplying the sick poor in 
the country* with medical attendancp more adequate lo their 
wants, is to form an order of women similar to the Beguines 1 
of Flanders, and Soeurs de la Charitc of France ; to in- 
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them in medicine* as for as it can be done as a practical 
,/faart ; and to station them in the country parishes of England. 
What I kjow about these singular qpd admirable orders of 
women, and how they might be adopted, and adapted to the 
station for which they ire proposed, I will relate in a subse- 
quent letter. 

• I Sm, Sir, 

Your obedient bumble servant, 

• A Country Clergyman.” 


“ I concluded my former letter by remarking that another 
plan for supplying the sick poor in the country with better 
medical attendance than wliat they now receive, was to form 
an order of women similar to the Beguines of Flanders, and 
the Soeurs de la Charite of France ; to give them such prac- 
tical ^instructions in medicine as would enable them to detect 
and relieve the cemmon forms of disease, and to station them 
in the country parishes of England. This plan was first pro- 
posed tww years ago by an anonymous writer in Blackwood's 
Magazine, in a paper entitled 1 Protestant Sisters of Charity.’ 
*The proposal wjis soon followed by a pamphlet under the 
same title, addressed to the Bishop of London, and signed 
‘ A Country Clergyman,* in which the proposal of the anony- 
mous wtiter was adopted and enforced. Some efforts were 
made to induce the established church to put the plan to the 
test of experiment, but without success. 

“ A few summers ago I passed through Flanders on my 
way to Germany, and at the hospital at Bruges saw sorrfe of 
the Beguines, and heart! the physician, with whom I was inti- 
mate, sjfeak in strong* terms af their services ; he said * there 
'are no such nurses.’ I saw ‘them in the wards attending on 
the sick, and in the chapfcl of the hospithl on their knees, 
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washing the floor. They were .obviously a superior clas^of 

women, and the # contrast was striking between these menti^ 
offices, and the respectability of their dress and appearance ; 
but the Begu inage of Ghent is one of their principaf^cstablish- 
ments, and spending a Sunday there, I went in the evening to 
vespers. It was twilight when I entered the chapel. l£ was , 
dimly lighted by two or three tall tapers before the altar, and 
a few candles at the remotest end of the building in ttie or- 
chestra, but the body •of the chapel was in decp # gloom, filled 
from end to end with several hundred of these nuns seated in ^ 
rows, in their dark dresses and white cowls, silent and mo- 
tionless, excepting now and then when one of them started up, 
and stretching out her arms in the attitude of the crucifixion, 
stood in that posture many minutes — then sank and disap- 
peared among the crowd. The gloom of t&e chapel the 
long lines of these unearthly looking figures, like so many 
corpses propped up in their grave-clothes the dead silence 
of the building, once only interrupted by a few voices in the 
distant orchestra chanting vespers— was one of the 'hio’ifl 
striking sights I ever beheld. To some readers, the occa- 
sional attitude of the' nuns may seem an absurd expression of 
fanaticism, but they are any thing but fanatics. Whoever i» 
accustomed to the manners of the continental nations, knows 
that they employ grimace in every thing* I much doubt 
whether, apart from the internal emotion of piety, the exter- 
nal expression of it is graceful in any one, save only ip a little 
child in his night-shirt, on his knees saying his evening 
prayer. 

«< The Beguinage, or residence of the Beguines at Ghent, 
is a kittle town of itself, adjoining the city, and enclosed from 
it. The transition from the crowded streets of Ghent, to the 
siiencfe and .solitude of the Beguinage is very striking. The 
houses in which the Beguines reside are contiguous, each, 
having its small garden, and on the,door the name, not of the 
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resident, but of the protecting saint of the house; these 
Rouses are ranged into streets. There is* also the large 
church, wjiich we visited, and a buria^ground, in which there 
are no monuments. There are upwards of six hundred of 
these nuns in the Beguinage of Ghent, and about six thousand 
in Bmbant and Flanders. They receive sick persons into the 
Beguinage, and «ot only nurse but support them until they 
are recovered ; they also go out to nurse the sick. They are 
bound by no«vow excepting to be chaSte and obedient while 
they remain in the order; they have the power of quitting it 
and returning again into the world whenever they please, but 
this it is said they seldom or never do. They are most of 
them women unmarried, or widows past the middle of life. 
In 1244, a syn$d at Fritzlau decided that no Beguine should 
be yognger than forty years of age. They generally dine 
together in the refectory ; their apartments are barely yet 
comfortably furnished, and, like all the habitations of Flan- 
ders, remarkably clean. About their origin and name little 
is known by tha Beguines themselves, or is to be found in 
books. For the following particulars I am chiefly indebted 
to the Hjftoire des Ordres Monastiques , (tom. 8.) Some attri- 
bute both their origin and name to St. Begghe, who lived in 
khe seventh century ; others to Lambert le Begue, who lived 
about the end of the twelfth century. This latter saint is said 
to have founded^two communities of them at Liege, one for 
wqmen, in 1173, the other for men, it> 1177. After his death 
they multiplied fast, and were introduced by Saint Louis to 
P’aris, and other French cities. The plan flourished in France, 
and wa$ adopted under other forms and names. In 1443, Ni- 
cholas Rollin, Chancellor to Philip the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, founded a hospital at Beaune, and brought $ix Beguines 
from M&lines to attend upon it, and the hospitak became so 
•famed for the care of its patients, that the opulent people of the 
neighbourhood when sick Ifvero often remold to it, preferring 
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its attendance to what they received at home. In one part of 
the hospital thcte was a large square court, bordered 
galleries leading to apartments suitable to such patients ; 
when they quitted the hospital die donations whifti they left 
were added to its funds. f 

“ The Seeurs de la Charite of France are another order of^ 
religious nurses, but different from the Beguines in being 
bound by monastic vows. They originated in a charity ser- 
mon, perhaps the n»ost useful and extensive in its influence 
that ever was preached. Vincent de Paul, a celebrated mis- 
sionary, preaching at Chatillon, in 1617, recommended a poor* 
sick family of the neighbourhood to the care of his congrega- 
tion. At the conclusion of the sermon a number of persons 
visited die sick family with bread, wine, meat, and other 
comforts. This led to the formation of a committee of cha- 
ritable women, under the direction of Vincent de Paul, who 
went about relieving the sick poor of the neighbourhood, and 
met every month to give an account of their proceedings to 
their superior. Such was the origin of the celebrated orflfcr 
of die Seeurs de la Charite. Wherever tfiis missionary went 
he attempted to form similar establishments. From the 
country they spread to cities, and first to Paris, whe*re,4n 
162.9, they were established in the parish of St. Saviour. 

“About 1625, a female devotee, nantbdtLe Gras, joined 
the order of les Seeurs de la Charite. She was married young 
to M. le Gras, one of whose family had foilnded a hospital at . 
Puy, but becoming a widow in 1625, in the 34th year of* her 
age, she made a vow of celibacy, and dedicated the rest of* 
her life to the service of the poor. In her, Vincent de Paul 
foamd a great accession. Under his direction she took many 
journies, visiting and inspecting the establishments which he 
had* fowled. She was commonly accompanied # by a few 
pious ladies. Many women *of Quality enrolled themselves 
in the order, but* the-superiors w^re assisted by inferior ser- 
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iraiitlit -iTie Hdtel Dieit was the first hospital in Paris, where 

by til&r vocations? This they visited every day, 

6tJpply|n^ the patients with comforts above what the hospital 
afforded; *£nd administering* besides, religious consolation. 
$Jy degrees they spread into all the provinces of France, and 
at length the Queen of Poland requested Mademoiselle 1c 
Gras, for though ^ widow that was her title, to send her a 
supplj/ ^of Soeurs de laCharite, who were thus established in 
VArsovia, in 1652. At length, after a long life spent in the 
service of charity and religion, Mademoiselle le Gras died on 
the 15th of March, 1660, nearly 70 years of age, and for a 
day and a half her body lay exposed to the gaze of the 
pious. 

“The Country Clergyman, who spent several years in 
various pafts of France, gives an account of the present state 
of the order, of which, together with what 1 have gathered 
from other sources, is in substance as follows: — It jconsists of 
women of all ranks, many of them of the higher orders, 
iffter* a year’s noviciate in the convent, they take a vow, 
which binds them to the order for the rest of their lives. 
They have two objects — to attend the sick, and to educate 
$ie poor ; they are spread all over France, are the superior 
nurse!* at the hospitals, and are to be found in every town, 
and often even ifi villages. Go into the Paris hospitals at 
almost any hour of the day, and you will see one of these 
respectable looking women in her black gown and white hood, 
passing slowly from bed to bed, and stopping to inquire of 
sortie poor wretch what little comfort he is fancying will alle- 
viate his sufferings. If a parochial cure wants assistance in 
the care of his flock, he applies to the order of les Soeura de 
la Charite. Two of thepi (for they generally go in couples) 
set out ou their charitable mission — wherever they travel their 
cjress protects them. * Evbn° more enlightened persons than 
the common peasantry hail^it as a happy *pmen when on a 
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journey a Socur tie la Charite happens to trayel with 
and even instances are recorded in which thek prese^ce^hra 
saved travellers from the attacks of robbers/ Durkg the 
Revolution they were Arely molested. They Wer%the only 
religious order permitted openly to wear their dress and 
pursue their vocation. Government gives a hundred francs 
a year to each sister, besides her travelling expeases ; atid if 
the parish where they go cannot maintain tlWfci, they arp sup- 
ported out of the funds of the order. In old age they tfctire 
to their convent, and spend the rest of their lives # in educating 
the noviciates. Thus, like the vestal virgins of old, the first 
part of their life is spent in learning their duties, the second 
in practising them, and the last in teaching them. 

“ If an attempt should be made to introduce Sisters of 
Charity into England, I would advise the experiment to be 
made at first on a small scale. They should be no# mere 
nurses, and religious instructors, but a set of religious female 
physicians. I would select two or three women — not super- 
annuated servants in search of a quiet livelihood, wh® artu 
thinking of nothing but how to make inoifey with the least 
trouble, and who would apply, or be recommended in crowds 
for such a purpose — but women originally and habitually o£ 
a higher order, young enough to learn, yet old enough Jo be 
sick of worldly vanities ; in short, with Strang sense, a goocf 
education, and something of the devotee, (there are many 
such.) I would place them in some hospital under an expe- 
rienced, clear-headed, practical physician, who shoulcf explain 
to them in untechnical language, as they went from bed Jo 
bed, the signs by which he is guided in the choice of his re- 
medies : why, in one case, the prominent symptom of which 
is a cough, he gives opium, and in another, in which the pro- 
minent symptom is still a cough, he draws blood : whj, in one 
case, in which the prominent symptom is pain, he employs 
fomentations and opiates, and in another, in which the promi-* 
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mhi ‘symptom is still pain, 4 he »draws blood, gives purgatives, 
ppdjow diet. I would sharpen their attention, and assist 
their memories by frequent examinations into their know- 
ledge j always remembering that it il not safely deposited in 
the mind until the student can state it and apply it herself. 
This system of instruction should continue until my Sisters of 
ChaFity have acquired a readiness in detecting all ordinary 
Vliseages, in selecting the guiding symptom or symptoms, and 
in the use of that short list of remedies which even medical 
men find sufficient in pauper practice. When they are ripe 
for my purpose, 1 would (taking a hint from les Soeurs de la 
Charit^station two of them, of suitable depositions, in a cot- 
tage placed in the centre of some country district. I would 
have them maintained partly from the parish funds, partly by 
the voluntary subscriptions of the opulent people of the neigh- 
bourhood, and partly by those of the charitable and religious 
world. Their kindness and care would soon ensure the good- 
will of the poor. A few cures would be followed by medical 
Reputation, and the cottagers of the district would soon have 
reason to bless the hour when these useful women settled in 


their neighbourhood. 

# (i Objections, of course, will be made to this plan. The 
Country Clergyman alludes to a strange one — that, although 
'it has succeet^eiin the hands of Catholics, it will not in those 
of Protestants, because Catholicism, it is said, is a religion of 
works. If Protestantism is not, the sooner we are Catholics 
the better ; but this is a strange objection to make to the re- 
ligion of Christ, who tells us, f inasmuch as ye have done it 
(visited the sick, & c.) unto one of the least of these, my bre- 
thren, *ye have done it unto me.* Another is, that it jp not 
adapted to the manners and habits of England. The best 
answer to this, is the fact that it has already be£h adopted by 
the Irish Catholics, and that* those of England are supporting 

r and joining it. An order of Sisters of Charity was founded 
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in Ireland in 1815; there are three houses, two in 
and one in Cork ; they nurse the .sick, receive the poor into 
an asylum, console the •dying, and educate the y<^ing. ' A 
female friend of mine belongs to the order ; she says it is dif- 
ficult to conceive the appalling scenes of misery which they* 
witness, and describes herself as supremely happy in # het 
duties. My jocose readers will remind Ae of Corpora)? 
'Prim’s adventure with the Beguine. I am well awar« of 
Burton’s maxim, in Ins Anatomy of Melancholy, that the 
chief cause of love is juxtaposition, but it'jWould be easy to 
show, by facts, that this is as great an objection to the em- 
ployment of young men as of middle-aged deyotecs. 

“ Many will think that it is impossible to impart a useful 
knowledge of medicine to women who are igporar^t of ana- 
tomy, physiology, and pathology. A profound knowledge, of 
course, could not, but a very useful degree of it might : 
a degree which, combined with kindness and assiduity, would 
be far superior to that which the country poor receive at j)re-^ 
sent. 1 have known matrons and sisters #f hospitals with 
more practical tact in the detection and treatment of disease, 
than half of the young surgeons by whom the count y pc*or % 
are commonly attended. One of the best practitioners — one 
who afforded more relief, and effected more cijres than almost* 
any man I have ever known, t;oubled his head very little 
about anatomy, physiology, and pathology the favourite 
object of his study through life were the powers of refnedie^ 
Wherever a patient recovered from a disease which bafljed 
others, he never rested till he had made out what occasioned 
the recovery, and he never forgot it. In this way, during 
a longf life of great activity, he treasured up prodigious re- 
sources in the # treatment of disease, amt when lie died left a 
void in \lie provincial neighbourhood in which he ha8 lived, 
which has never been filled. 

There are only iwo classes of jteopie whom I have any 
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r of influencing in favour of thil plan — pne are the Church 
Methodists, the other the Society of Friends. Surely a little 
of that seal and money which are flowing so plentifully into 
Bible and Missionary Societies might be spared for so de- 
sirable and promising^ ah experiment as this. Could not 
Mr$. Fry divert a little of her zeal from the female convicts 
•in Newgate to fhe sick poor in the country ? or could not her 
friend, Mrs. Opie, the daughter of a physician, and, if her 
writings affe to be trusted, a tender-hearted woman, become 
the Mademoisel'k' le Gras to an order of female religious 
physicians, by which they might bless their country and im- 
mortalize their names ? 

The object of my two letters has been to make known to 
the benevolent public the wants of the sick poor in the coun- 
try, $nd the two plans which have been recommend foi 
their relief. I must now leave my statement to its fate, 
earnestly wishing that it may be as successful as Vincent de 
Payl’s charity sermon. 

I am, Sir, 

A Country Surgeon ” 

ft London Sledical Gazette , vol. i. 
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